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N*132. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1, nil. 

— 2tt/, a»i tempu* guidpostulet nan videi, ant plura loqmtur, 
aiit s^ ostentatf aut eorum quibuscum est rationem non habet, is 
inept lu esxe diciiuu 

TULU 

That man may be called impertinent, who considers not the 
drcumstances of time, or ingrosses the conversation, or makes 
himself the subject of his discourse, or pays no regard to the 
company he is in. 

JlIaVING notified to my good friend Sir Roger 
that I should set out for London the next day, his 
horses were ready at the appointed hour in the even- 
ing; and attended by one of his grooms^ I ^frived at 
the county-town at twilight, in order to be ready foe 
the stage-coach the day following. As soon as we ar- 
rived at the inn, the servant who waited upon me, 
inquired of the chamberlain in my hearing vvhat 
company he had for the coach ? The fellow an- 
swered, ' Mrs. Betty Arable the ^reat fortune, and 
the widow her mother; a recruiting officer (who 
took a place because they were to go) young 'Squire 
Quickset, her cousin (that her mother wished her to 
be married to) ; Ephraim the quaker, her ^uardlu^v 
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and a gentleman that had studied himself durol: 
from Sir Roger De Coverley's/ I observed b^ whai 
he said of myself, that according to his office he deal 
much in intelligence ; and doubted not but then 
was some foundation for his reports of the rest o 
the company, as well as for the whimsical account 
he gave of me. The next morning at day-break w< 
were all called; and I who know my own natura 
shyness, and endeavour to be as little liable to bi 
disputed with as possible, dressed immediately, tha 
I might make no one wait. The first preparatioi 
for our setting out was, that the captain's half pik< 
was placed near the coachman, and |i drum behinc 
the coach. In the mean time the drummer, th< 
captain's equipage^ was very loud, ' that none o 
the captain's things should be placed so as to b< 
spoiled ;' upon which his cloak-bag wais fixed in ih 
seat of the coach : and the captain himself/ accord 
ing to a frequent, though invidious behaviour o 
military men, ordered his man to look sharp, tha 
none but one of the ladies should have the place hi 
had taken fronting to the coach-box. 

We were in some little time fixed in our seats 
and sat with that dislike which people not to< 
^ood-natured usually conceive of each other at firs 
sight. The coach jumbled us insensibly into som* 
sort of familiarity: and we had not moved abov< 
two mil^, when the widow asked the captain wha 
success he had in his recruiting ? The officer, with * 
frankness he believed very graceful, told her, * tha 
indeed he had but very little luck, and had sufiferec 
much by desertion, therefore should be glad to en( 
his warfare in the service of her or her fair daugh 
ter. In a word,* continued he, M am a soldier, am 
to be plain is my character : you sec me, madam 
young, sound, and impudent; take me yourself 
widow, or give me to her; I will be wholly at you. 
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disposal. I am a soldier of fortune^ ha !' — ^This was 
followed by a vain laugh of his own« and a deep 
silence of all the rest of the company. I had no- 
thing left for it but to fall fast asleep, which I did 
with all speed. — ' Come/ said he, ' resolve upon it, 
we will make a wedding at the next town : we will 
wake this pleasant companion who is fallen asleep, 
to be the brideman ; and/ giving the quaker a clap 
on the knee, he concluded, ' This sly saint, who, I 
will warrant, understands what is what as well as 
you or I, widow, shall give the bride as father/ The 
quaker, who happened to be a roan of smartness, an- 
swered, ' Friend, I take it in good part that thoa 
hast given me the authority of a father over this 
comely and virtuous child ; and I must assure thee, 
that if I have the giving her, I shall not bestow her 
on thee. Thy mirth, friend, savoureth of folly: 
thou art a person of a light mind, thy drum is a type 
ofl thee, it soundeth because it is empty. Verily, it 
is not from thy fullness, but thy emptiness that thou 
hast spoken this day. ' Friend, friend, we have hired 
this coach in partnership with thee, to carry us to 
the great city ; we cannot go any other way. This 
worthy mother must hear thee if thou wilt needs 
utter thy follies; we cannot help it, friend, I say: 
if thou wilt, we must hear thee; but if thou wert a 
man of understanding, thou wouldstnot take advan^ 
tage of thy courageous countenance to abash us 
children of peace. — Thou art, thou sayest, a sol- 
dier; give quarter to us, who cannot resist thee. 
Why didst thou fleer. at our friend, who feigned 
himself asleep? He said nothing; but how dost 
thou know what he containeth ? If thou speakest 
improper things in the hearing of this virtuous young 
virgin, consider it is an outrage against a distressed 
person that cannot get from thee : to speak indis« 
€reetly what we are obliged to hear, by being hasped 
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up with thee in this public vehicle, is in some de- 
gree assaulting on the high road.' 

Here Ephraim paused, and the captain ^ith a 
happy and uncommon impudence (which can be 
convicted and support itself at the same time) cries, 
* Faith, friend, I thank thee ; I should have been a 
little impertinent if thou hadst not reprimanded me. 
Come, thou art, I see, a smoky old fellow, and I 
will be very orderly the ensuing part of the journey. 
I was going to give myself airs, but, ladies, I b^ 
pardon.' 

The captain was so little out of humour, and our 
company was so far from bein? soured by this little 
ruffle, tnat Ephraim and he took a particular delight 
in being agreeable to each other for the future ; and 
assumed their different provinces in the conduct of 
the company. Our reckonings, apartments, and 
accommodation, fell under Ephraim ; and the cap- 
tain looked to all disputes on the road, as the good 
behaviour of our coachman, and the right we had of 
taking place, as going to London, of ail vehicles 
coming from thence. The occurrences we met with 
were ordinary, and very little happened which could 
entertain by the relation of them : but when I con- 
sidered the company we were in, I took it for no 
small good-fortune, that the whole journey waiS not 
spent in impertinences, which to one part of us 
might be an entertainment, to the other a suffering. 
What therefore Ephraim said when we were almost 
arrived at London, had to me an air not only of 
good understanding, but good breeding. UfX)n the 
young lady's expressing her satisfaction in the jour- 
ney, and declaring how delightful it had been to 
her, Ephraim declared himself as follows : * Thero 
is no ordinary part of human life, which expresseth 
so much a good mind, and a right inward man, as 
his behaviour upon meeting with strangers, espe« 
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daily such as may seem the most unsuitable compa- 
nions to him : such a man, when he fs^leth in the. 
way with persons of simplicity and innocence, how- 
ever knowing he may be in the ways of men, will 
not vaunt himself thereof, but will the rather hide 
his superiority to them, that he may not be painful 
unto them. 'My good friend/ continued he, turn- 
ing to the officer, ' thee and I ar6 to part by and 
by, and peradventure we may never meet /again: 
but be advised by a plain man ; modes and apparels 
are but trifles to the real man, therefore do not think 
luch a man as thyself terrible for thy garb, nor such 
a one as me contemptible for mine. When two 
such as thee and I meet, with affections as we 
ought to have towards each other, thou shouldst 
rejoice to see my peaceable demeanor, and I should 
be glad to see thy strength and ability to protect me 
in it.' T. 
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^uit desiderio sit pudor, aut modut 
Tarn chart capiitt ? 

HOR. 1 Od. xxiv. 1. 

, Such was his worth, our loss is such. 

We cannot love too well, or grieve too much. 

OLDISWORTH. 

There is a sort of delight, which is alternately 
mixed with terror and sorrow, in the contemplation 
of death. The soul has its curiosity more than or- 
dinarily awakened, when it turns its thoughts upon 
the conduct of such who have behaved themselves 
with an equal, a resigned, a cheerful, a g&WQio\^^ ^\ 
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heroic temper in that extremity. We are aflected 
with thesQ respective manners of behaviour, as we 
secretly believe the part of the dying person imita* 
ble by ourselves, or such as we imagine ourselves 
more particularly capable of. Men of exalted minds 
march before us like princes, and are, to the ordi- 
nary race of mankind, rather subjects for their admi- 
ration than example. However, there are no ideas 
strike more forcibly upon our imaginations, than 
those which are raised from reflections upon the 
exits of great and excellent men. Innocent men 
who have suffered as criminals, though they were 
benefactors to human society, seem to oe persons of 
the highest distinction, among the vastly greater 
number of human race, the dead. When the ini- 
quity of the times brought Socrates to his execution^ 
how great and wonderful is it to behold him, un- 
supported by any thing but the testimony of his own 
conscience, and conjectures of hereafter, receive the 
poison with an air of mirth and good-humour, and 
as if going on an agreeable journey, bespeak some 
deity to make it fortunate ! 

When Phocion's good actions had met with the 
like reward from his country, and he was led to 
death with many others of his friends, they bewail-* 
ing their fate, he walking composedly towards the 
place of execution, how gracefully does he support 
his illustrious character to the very last instant ! One 
of the rabble spitting at him as he passed, with his 
usual authority he called to know if no one was 
ready to teach this fellow how to behave himself. 
When a poor-spirited creature that died at the 
same time for his crimes, bemoaned himself unman- 
fully, he rebuked him with this question, * Is it no 
consolation to such a man as thou art to die with 
Phocion ?^ At the instant when he was to die, they 
asked what commands he had for his son ; he an<» 
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swered, *To forget this injury of the Athenians.* 
Niocles, his friend, under the same sentence, de- 
sired he might drink the potion before him : Phocion 
said, ' because he never had denied him any thing, 
be would not even this, the most difficult request he 
had ever made.' 

These instances were very noble and great, and 
the reflections of those sublime spirits had made death 
to them what it is really intended to be by the Au- 
thor of nature, a relief from a various being, ever 
subject to sorrows and difficulties. 

Epaminondas the Theban general, having received 
in fight a mortal stab with a sword, which was lefl 
in his body, lay in that posture until he had intelli- 
gence that his troops had obtained the victory, and 
then permitted it to be drawn out, at which instant 
he expressed himself in this manner : ' This is not 
the end of my life, my fellow-soldiers ; it is now 
your Epaminondas is born, who dies in so much 
glory.' 

It were an endless labour to collect the accounts, 
with which all ages have filled the world, of noble 
and heroic minds that have resigned this being, as if 
the termination of life were but an ordinary occur- 
rence of it. 

This common-place , way of thinking I fell into 
from an aukward endeavour to throw off a real and 
fresh affliction, by turning over books in a melan- 
choly mood; but it is not easy to remove griefs 
which touch the heart, by applj-ing remedies which 
only entertain the imagination. As therefore this 
paper is to consist of any thing which concerns hu- 
man life, I cannot help letting the present subject 
regard what has been the last object of my eyes, 
though an entertainment of sorrow. 

I went this evening to visit a friend^ with a de- 
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sign to rally him, upon a story I had heard of his 
intending to steal a marriage without the privity of 
us his intimate friends and acquaintance. I came 
into his apartment with that intimacy which I have 
done for very many years, and walked directly into 
his bed-chamber, where I found my friend in the 
agonies of death. — What could I do? The innocent 
mirth in my thoughts struck upon me like the most 
flagitious wickedness: I in vain called upon him; 
he was senseless, and too far spent to have the least 
knowledge of my sorrow, or any pain in himself* 
Give me leave then to transcribe my soliloquy, as I 
stood by his mother, dumb with the weight of grief 
for a son who was her honour and her comfort, and 
never until that hour since his birth had been aa 
occasion of a moment'sl^sorrow to. her. 

' How surprising is this change ! From the pos- 
session of vigorous life and strength, to be reduced 
in a few hours to this fatal extremity ! Those lips 
which look so pale and livid, within thesre few days 
gave delight to all who heard their utterance : it was 
the business, the purpose of his being, next to obey- 
ing him to whom he is gone, to please and instruct, 
and that for no other end but to please and instruct. 
Kindness was the motive of his actions, and with all 
the capacity requisite for making a figure in a con* 
tentious world, moderation, good-nature, affability, 
temperance and chastity, were the arts of his excel* 
lent life. — There as he lies in helpless agony, no 
wise man who knew him so well as I, but would 
resign ail the world can bestow to be so near the 
end of such a life. Why does my heart so little 
obey my reason as to lament thee, thou excellent 
man? — Heaven receive him or restore him ! — Thy 
beloved mother, thy obliged friends, thy helpless 
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servants^ stand round thee without distinction. How 
much wouldst thou^ hadst thou thy senses^ say to each 
of us ! 

' But now that good heart bursts, and he is at rest 
—With that breath expired a soul who never in- 
dulged a passion unfit for the place he is gone to. 
Where are now thy plans of justice, of truth, of 
honour? Of what use the volumes thou hast col- 
lated, the arguments thou hast invented, the exam- 
ples thou hast followed ? Poor were the expecta- 
tions of the studious, the modest, and the good, if 
the reward of their labours were only to be expected 
from man. No, my friend, thy intended pleadings^ 
thy intended good offices to thy friends, thy in- 
tended services to thy country, are already per- 
formed (as to thy concern in them) in his sight, be- 
fore whom, the past, present, and future appear at 
one view. While others with thy talents were tor- 
^)ented with ambition, with vain-glory, with, envy, 
with emulation, how well didst thou turn thy mind 
to its own improvement in things out of the power 
of fortune ; in probity, in integrity, in the practice 
and study of justice ! How silent thy passage, how 
private thy journey, how glorious thy end ! * Many 
nave I known more famous^ some more knowings 
not one so innocent,' R, 
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Optferqueper orbem 

Dicor 

OVID. Met L 5SU 

And am the great physician call'd below. 

DRY DEN. 

During my absence in the country^ several packd 
have been lefl for me, which were not forwarde 
to me, because I was expected every day in towr 
The author of the following letter dated from Towei 
hill, having sometimes been entertained with som 
learned gentlemen in plush doublets*, who hav 
vended their wares from a stage in that place, ha 
pleasantly enough addressed to me, as no less a sag 
in morality, than those are in physic. To compi 
with his kind inclination to make my cures famous 
I shall give you his testimonial of my great abilitie 
at large in his own words. 

' SIR, Tower-hill, July 5, 1711. 

'Your saying the other day there is some 
thing wonderful in the narrowness of those mind 
which can be pleased, and be barren of bounty t< 
those who please them, makes me in pain that I an 
not a man of power. If I were, you should sooj 
see how much I approve your speculations. In th< 
mean time, 1 beg leave to supply that inability wif' 
the empty tribute of an honest mind, by telling y 
plainly I love and thank you for your daily refre? 

* Viz. Quaclt-doctori, 
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ments. I constantly peruse your paper as I smoke my 
morning's pipe (though I cannot forbear reading the 
motto before I fill and light^ ^^^^ really it gives a 
grateful relish to every whiff; each paragraph is 
iraught either with useful or delightful notions, and 
I never fail of being highly diverted or improved. 
The variety of your subjects surprises me as much 
as a box of pictures did formerly, in which there was 
only one face, that by pulling some pieces of isin- 
glass over it, was changed into a grave senator or a 
Merry- Andrew, a patched lady or a nun, a beau or 
a black-a-moor, a prude or a coquette, a country 
esquire or a conjurer, with many other different re- 
presentations very entertaining (as you are) though 
still the same at the bottom. This was a childish 
amusement, when I was carried awav with outward 
appearance^ but you make a deeper impression, and 
affect the secret springs of the mind ; you charm the 
fancy, sooth the passions, and insensibly lead the 
reader to that sweetness of temper that you so well 
describe; you rouse generosity with that spirit, and 
inculcate humanity with that ease, that he must be 
miserably stupid that is not affected by you. I can- 
not say« indeed, that you have put impertinence to 
silence, or vanity out of countenance ; but, methinks, 
you have bid as fair for it^ as any man that ever ap- 
peared upon a public stage ; and offer an infallible 
cure for vice and folly, for the price of one penny. 
And since it is usual for those who receive benefit 
by such famous operators, to publish ah advertise- 
ment, that others may reap the same advantage, I 
think myself obliged to declare to all the world, 
that having for a long time been splenetic, ill-na- 
tured, froward, suspicious and unsociable, by the 
application of your medicines, taken only with half 
an ounce of rignt Virginia tobaccoi for six successive 
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mornings^ I am become open, obliging, officioa9» 
frank and hospitable. 

I am. 
Your humble servant 

and great admirer, 

GEORGE TRUSTY.' 



This careful father and the humble petitioner 
hereafter mentioned, who are under difficulties about 
the just management of fans, will soon receive the 
proper advertisements relating to the professors ia 
that behalf, with their places of abode and methods 
of teaching. 

'SIR, July 5, 1711. 

' In your Spectator of June the 27 th, you 
transcribe a letter sent to you from a new sort of 
muster-master, who leaches ladies the whole exer- 
cise of the fan; I have a daughter just come to 
town, who though she has always held a fan in her 
hand at proper times, yet she knows no more how 
to use it according to true discipline, than an auk- 
ward school-boy does to make use of his new sword. 
I have sent for her on purpose to learn the exercise, 
she being already very well accomplished in all 
other arts which are necessary for a young lady to 
understand ; my request is, that you will speak to 
your correspondent on my behalf, and in your next 
paper let me know what he expects, either by the 
month or the quarter, for teaching : and where he 
keeps his place of rendezvous. 1 have a son too, 
whom I would fain have taught to gallant fana, and 
should be glad to know what the gentleman will have 
for teaching them both^ I finding fans for practice at 
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my own expence. This information will in the 
highest manner oblige, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 

WILLIAM WrSEACRE. 

' As soon as my son is perfect in this art (which 
I hope will be in a year's time, for the boy is pretty 
apt), I design he shall learn to ride the great horse, 
(alUiough he is not yet above twenty years old) 
if his mother, whose darling he is, will venture 
hira/ 

TO THE SPECTATOR. 
* Tlie humble Petition qf Benjamin Easie^ Gent. 

' SHEWKTH, 

' That it was your petitioner's misfortune 
to walk to Hackney church last Sunday, where to 
his great amazement he met with a soldier of your 
own training ; she furls a fan, recovers a fan, and 
goes through the whole exercise of it to admiration. 
This well-managed officer of your's has, to my 
knowledge, been the ruin of above Hve young gen- 
tlemen besides myself, and still goes on laying waste 
wheresoever she comes, whereby the whole village 
is in great danger. Our humble request is therefore, 
that this bold Amazon be ordered immediately to 
lay down her arms, or that you would issue forth an 
order, that we who have been thus injured may meet 
at the place of general rendezvous, and there be 
taught to manage our snuff-boxes in such a manner 
as we may be an equal match for her ; 

And your petitioner shall ever pray, &c.* 
R. 

VOL. viri. c 
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N" 135. SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1' 

Est brevUcUe opus, ttt currat sententi a 

HOR. 1 Sat. X. 9. 

Let brevity dispatch the rapid thought. 

I HA VE somewhere read of an eminent persoii 
used in his private offices of devotion to give 1 
to heaven that he was born a Frenchman : 1 
own part^ I look upon it as a peculiar blessin] 
I was born an Englishman. Among many 
reasons, I think myself very happy in my coun 
the language of it is wonderfully adapted to s 
who is sparing of his words, and an enemy to 
city. 

As I have frequently reflected on my good fi 
in this particular, I shall communicate to the 
my speculations upon the English tongue, not < 
ing but they will be acceptable to all my c 
readers. 

The English delight in silence more tha 
other European nation, if the remarks whi< 
made on us by foreigners are true. Our dis* 
is not kept up in conversation, but falls into 
pauses and intervals than in our neighbouring 
tries; as it is observed, that the matter ofoui 
ings is thrown much closer together, and lie: 
narrower compass than is usual in the wo 
foreign authors : for, to favour our natural t 
nity, when we are obliged to utter our though 
do it in the shortest way we are able, ana g 
quick a birth to our conceptions as possible. 

This humour shews itself in several remarl 
we may make upon the English language, j 
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of all by its abounding in monosyllables, which gives 
us an opportunity of delivering our thoughts in few 
sounds. This indeed takes off from the elegance 
of our tongue, but at the same time expresses our 
ideas in the readiest manner, and consequently an- 
swers the first design of speech better than the mul* 
titude of syllables, which make the words of other 
languages more tuneable and sonorous. The sounds 
of oar.Bn^lish words are commonly like those of 
strine music, short and transient, which rise and 
perish upon a single touch ; those of other languages 
are like the notes of wind instruments, sweet and 
swelling, and lengthened out into variety of moda« 
lation. 

In the next place we may observe, that where 
the words are not monosyllables, we often make 
them so, as much as lies in our power, by our rapi- 
dity of pronunciation ; as it generally happens in 
most of our long words which are derived from the 
Latin, where we contract the length of the syllables 
that gives them a grave and solemn air in their own 
language, to make them more proper for dispatch, 
and more conformable to the genius of our tongue. 
This we may find in a multitude of words, as ' li- 
berty, conspiracy, theatre, orator,' &c. 

The same natural aversion to loquacity has of late 
years made a very considerable alteration in our lan- 
guage, by closing in one syllable the termination of 
our praeterperfect tense, as in the words, ' drown'd, 
walk'd, arrivM,* for * drowned, walked, arrived,* 
which has very much disfigured the tongue, and 
turned a tenth part of our smoothest words into so 
many clusters of consonants. This is the more re- 
markable, because the want of vowels in our lan- 
guage has been the general complaint of our politest 
authors, who nevertheless are the men that have 

c 2 
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made these retrenchments, and consequently very 
much increased our former scarcity. 

This reflection on the words that end in bd^ I 
have heard in conversation from one of the greatest 
geniuses this age has produced *. I think wc may 
add to the foregoing observation, the change which 
has happened in our language, by the abbreviation 
of several words that are terminated in ' eth/ by 
substituting an s in the room of the last syllable^ as 
in ' drowns, walks, arrives/ and innumerable other 
words, which in the pronunciation of our forefathers 
were ' drowneth, walketh, arriveth.' This has won- 
derfully multiplied a letter which was before too 
frequent in the English tongue, and added to that 
hissing in our language, which is taken so much no- 
tice of by foreigners ; but at the same time humours 
our taciturnity, and eases us of many superfluous 
syllables. 

I might here observe, that the same single letter 
on many occasions does the ofhce of a whole word, 
and represents the ' his' and ' her' of our forefathers. 
There is no doubt but the ear of a foreigner, which 
is the best judge in this case, would very much dis- 
approve of such innovations, which indeed we do 
ourselves in some measure, by retaining the old ter- 
mination in writing, and in all the solemn oflices of 
our religion. 

As in the instances I have given we have epi- 
tomized many of our particular words to the detri- 
ment of our tongue, so on other occasions we have 
drawn two words into one, which has likewise yety 
much untun'd our language, and clogged it with 

* This was probably Dean Swif\:, who has made the lame 
observation in his proposal for correcting, improving, and ascer« 
fining the English tongue, &c. See SwitVg Worki . 
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consonants, at ' mayn't, can't, shan't, won't,* and 
the like, for ' maj not, can not, shall not, will not, 
' &c. 

It is perhaps this humour of speaking no more 
than we needs must, which has so miserably cur- 
tailed some of our words, that in familiar writings 
and conversations they often lose all but their first 
syllables, as in ' mob. rep. pos. incog/ and the like ; 
and as all ridiculous words make their first entry 
into a lai^uage by familiar phrases, I dare not an- 
, twer for these, that they will not in time be looked 
* npon as a part of our tongue. We see some of our 
poets have been so indiscreet as to imitate Hudi- 
oras's doggrel expressions in their serious composi- 
tionsy by throwing out the signs of our substantives 
which are essential to the English language. Nay, 
this hnmonr of shortening our language had once 
ran so fiu*, that some of our celebrated authors, 
among whom we may reckon Sir Roger L'Estrange 
in particular, began to prone their words of all su- 
perfluoiis letters, as they termed them, in order to 
adjust the spelling to the pronunciation ; which 
would have confounded ail our etymologies, and have 
quite destroyed our tongue. 

We may here likewise observe that our proper 
names when familiarized in English, generally dwin- 
dle to monosyllables, whereas m other modern lan- 
fuages they receive a softer turn on this occasion, 
y the addition of a new syllable. — Nick in Italian 
is Nicolini ; Jack in French Janot ; and so of the 
rest. 

There is another particular in our language which 
is a great instance of our frugality or words, and 
that is the suppressing of several particles which 
must be produced in other tongues to make a sen- 
tence intelligible. This often perplexes the best 
writers, when they find the relatives ' whom, which, 

c3 
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or thev/ at tlieir mercy, whether they may have 
admission or not ; and will never be decided until 
we have something like an academy, that by the 
best authorities and rales drawn from the analogy 
of languages shall settle all controversies between 
grammar and idiom. 

I have only considered our language as it shews 
the genius and natural temper of the English, which 
is modest, thoughtful and sincere, and which, per* 
haps, may recommend the people, though it has 
spoiled the tongue. We might, perhaps, carry the 
same thought into other languages, and deduce m 
great part of what is peculiar to them from the ge- 
nius of the people who speak them. It is certain, 
the li^ht talkative humour of the French has not a 
little infected their tongue, which might be shewn 
by many instances ; as the genius of the Italians, 
which is so much addicted to music and ceremony, 
has moulded all their words and phrases to those 
particular uses. The stateliness and gravity of the 
Spaniards shews itself to perfection in the solemnity 
of their language ; and the blunt honest humour of 
the Germans sounds better in the roughness of the 
High-Dutch^ than it would in a politer tongue. 

C. 
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'Parthis mendacior- 



HOR. 2 Ep. i. 1112. 
A greater liar Parthia never bred. 

Ae CORDING to the request of this strange fellow, I 
shall print the following letter. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

'I SHALL without any manner of apology 
acquaint you, that I am* and ever have been from 
my youth upward, one of the greatest liars this island 
has produced. I have read all the moralists upon 
the subject, but could never find any effect their dis- 
courses had upon me, but to add to my misfortune 
by new thoughts and ideas, and making me more 
ready in my language, and capable of sometimes 
mixing seeming truths with my improbabilities. With 
this strong passion towards ralsehood in this kind, 
there does not live an honester man, or a sincerer 
friend ; but my imagination runs away with me, 
and whatever is started, I have such a scene of ad- 
ventures appears in an instant before me, that I 
cannot help uttering them, though to my immediate 
confusion, I cannot but know I am liable to be de- 
tected by the first man I meet. 

' Upon occasion of the mention of the battle of 
Pultowa*, I could not forbear giving an account 
of a kinsman of mine, a young merchant who was 

* Fought July 8, 1709, between Charles XII. of Swedeji and 
Peter I. Emperor of Russia : wherein Charles was entirely de* 
fcaiod. 
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bred at Moscow, that had too much mettle to attend 
books of entries and accounts, when there was so 
active a scene in the country where he resided, and 
followed the Czar as a volunteer. This warm youth 
(born at the instant the thing was spoke of) was the 
man who unhorsed the Swedish general, be was the 
occasion that the Muscovites kept their fire in so 
soldier- like a manner, and brought up those trck)p9 
which were covered from the enemy at the begin- 
ning of the day ; besides this, he had at last the good 
fortune to be the man who took Count Piper *• 
With all this fire I knew my cousin to be the civilest 
creature in the world. He never made any imper« 
tinent show of his valour, and then he had an excel- 
lent genius for the world in every other kind. I 
had letters from him (here I felt in my pockets} 
that exactly spoke the Czar's character, which I 
knew perfectly well; and I could not forbear con«» 
eluding, that I lay with his imperial majesty twice 
or thrice a week all the while he lodged at Depti 
ford f. What is worse than all this, it is impossible 
to speak to me, but you give me some occasion of 
coming out with one lie or other, that has neither 
wit, humour, prospect of interest, or any other mo- 
tive that I can think of in nature. The other day, 
when one was commending an eminent and learned 
divine, what occasion in the world had I to say, 
. * Methinks he would look more venerable if he were 
not so fair a man ?' I remember the company smiled. 
I have seen the gentleman since, and he is coal 
black. I have intimations every day in my life thai* 
no body believes me, yet I am never the better, 
was saving something the other day to an old fri' 
at WifPs coffee-house, and he made me no man 

* Prime Minister of Charles XII. 
f In the spring of the year 1698. 
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of answer ; bat told me that an acquaintance ofTully 
the orator having two or three times together said 
to him, without receiving any answer, '* that upon 
his honour he was but that very month forty years 
of age ;** Tully answered, " Surely you think me 
the most incredulous man in the world, if I do not 
believe what you have told me every day this ten 
years.'* The mischief of it is, I find myself won- 
derfully inclined to have been present at every oc^ 
currence that is spoken of before me ; this has led 
me into many inconveniences, but indeed they have 
been the fewer, because I am no ill-naturecl man, 
and never speak things to any man's disadvantage. 
I never directly defame, but I do what is as bad in 
the consequence, for I have often made a man say 
such and such a lively expression, who was born a 
mere elder brother. When one has said in my 
hearing, ^' such a one is no wiser than he should 
be," I immediately have replied, " Now 'faith, I 
cannot see that, he said a very good thing to my 
lord such-a-one, upon such an occasion, and the 
like." Such an honest dolt as this has been watched 
in every expression he uttered, upon my recommen- 
dation of him, and consequently been subject to the 
more ridicule. I once endeavoured to cure m^^self 
of this impertinent quality, and resolved to hold my 
tongue for seven days together ; I did so, but then 
I had so many winks and unnecessary distortions of 
my face upon what any body else said, that I found 
I only forebore the expression, and, that I still lied 
in my heart to every man I met with. You are to 
know one thing (which I believe you will say is a 
pity, considering the use I should have made of it) 
1 never travelled in my life; but I do not know 
whether I could have spoken of any foreign country 
with more familiarity than I do at present, in com- 
pany who are strangers to me. I have cursed the 
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mill in Cif^rmnny ; ('(immrndfd the brotlirU nt Vr- 
iiifi*; llir lr«*fMlc>m c>l' f-fiiivr*rKiilit»n in Kriiiirn; niirf 
lli(»ii)(h I iirvrr wun out of tlii« ilnir town, mid titty 
iiiili'« hUmiI it, liavf* )h*i*ii llirm iii^lit^ io^cllirr dfiif* 
fi^vtl hy briiviH's lor uii IntriKiic with a cttrdinaPa 
iiii«lrf<« hI Knini*. 

' It w(*r«^ fiitlirtt to givR yoxi |Hirliculiir« orihif 
kind i but I rnti K^iirf: you, Mr. SpcMiator, there 
Hrr hIkmiI Iwriity or thirty of im in thi« town ; I 
niciiii hy lhi« town the; (Mir^ of Lfmdon And Went- 
iiiitiilor ; I «tiy thnrr nr<* in town n mifliciotit number 
of ii« to makr a MN:ir!ty amcMiK oiimrlvcn ; and linca 
wr c an not \w brliovrfl any longer, I In^k of yon to 
print thi« my Irttcr, that wn may mret Ic^^ether^ and 
or iindrr «urh rrj^ulalifin a« thrrc! may he no occfl* 
«ioti for lirlirl'or ( oiifidrnrr amon^ uh. If yon think 
lit, w(! may br callrd " the historians" '('i* linr in be* 
(oiiir n vf*ry hnr«h worrl. And that n member of 
thr «of irly iiiny tiot hrrralTrr b<: ill received by the 
rent ot'lhr world, I dn«irr you would explain a liiile 
tlii% %tn\ of mm, and not let u« hi«torian« lie ranked^ 
n« wr nrn in Ihr imnginalion« of ordinary |KHiplCf 
finionf( common liars, make-hat e«, impostors And 
iiK-riidiarirs. For your instruction herein, vou are 
to know that an historian in conversation m only a 
prr^ion of so pregnant a tan' y, that he cannot Ims 
(oiitfntf'd with ordinary occurrriM:e». I know a 
ni;in of r|inili(y of our order* who is of the wnmg 
sidr tti lorfy-llirce, and has been of that age, ncfAtra* 
111^ lo t iilty's jrst, tor Nome years iiincet whose vein 
is upon the roiiifintir. (five him the least iK%:m%uw, 
;iim1 Uf will tf'll yoti sotiirtliin|( so very parlirular 
ti);it ]i:ippriifrl in surh a year, atirl in such company, 
witrir t>y iUr. by was presmt such a one, who waft 
;ihrrvv;ifrU ni;idr such a ihiiif^— -Out of all these 
r irr iirn -fwrir C(i, in the br.st hiii^iiaf^e in the worlds 
In: will join togf:thrr with such probable incidcntt 
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an account that shews a person of the deepest pene« 
tration, the honestest mind> and withai something 
10 humble when he speaks of himself, that you 
would admire. Dear sir, why should this be lying ! 
there is nothing so instructive. He has withal the 
gravest aspect; something so very venerable and 
great ! Another of these historians is a young man 
whom we would take in, though he extremely 
wants parts ; as people send children (before they 
can learn any thing) to school, to keep them out of 

harm's way. He tells things which have nothing 

at all in them, and can neither please nor displease, 
but merely take up your time to no manner of 
purpose, no manner of delight; but he is good- 
natured, and does it because he loves to be saying 
something to you, and entertain you. 

' I could name you a soldier that hath done very 
great things without slaughter ; he is prodigiously 
dull and slow of head, but what he can say is for 
ever false, so that we must have him. 

' Give me leave to tell you of one more, who is 
a lover; he is the most afflicted creature in the 
world, lest what happened between him and a great 
beauty should ever be known. Yet again he com- 
forts himself " Hang the jade her woman. If mo- 
il^ can keep the slut trusty I will do it, though I 
»K>rtgage every acre ; Anthony and Cleopatra for 
that ; all for love and the worlcl well lost.'' 

' Then, sir, there is my little merchant, honest In- 
digo of the 'Change, there is my man for loss and 
gain ; there is tare and tret, there is lying all round 
ue globe ; he has such a prodigious intelugence, he 
knows all the French are doing, and what we intend 
or ought to intend, and has it from such hands. — 
But, alas, whither am I running ! while I complain, 
while I remonstrate to you, even all this is a lie, 
and there is not one such person of quality » lQV<ii:^ 
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soldier^ or merchanf, as I have now described in 
the whole worlds that I know of. But I will catch 
myself once in my life, and in spite of natare speak 
one truth, to wit, that I am, 

T. Your humble servant, &c.* 
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At hec etiam servis semper libera fiierurU, timerent, gauderml, 
dokrent, sua polius quam aiterius arbitrio, 

TULL. Epist. 

9 

Even slaves were always at liberty to fear, rejoice, and grieve, 
at their own rather than another's pleasure. 

It is no small concern to me, that I find so 'manj 
complaints from that part of rtiankind whose portioi 
it is to live in servitude, that those whom they de 
pend upon will not allow them to be even as happ; 
as their condition will admit of. There are, as thesi 
unhappy correspondents inform me, masters wh< 
are oflended at a cheerful countenance, and thin! 
a servant is broke loose -iirom them, if he does no 
preserve the utmost awe in their presence. Ther 
is one who says, if he looks satisfied, his master ask 
him, * what makes him so pert this morning;* if; 
little sour, ' Hark ye, sirrah, are not you paid you 
wages ?* The poor creatures live in the most ex 
treme misery together : the maister knows not hov 
to preserve respect, nor the servant how to give it 
It seems this person is of so sullen a nature, that h< 
knows but little satisfaction in the midst of a plen 
tifal fortune, and secretly frets to see any appear 
ance of content in one that lives upon the hundredti 
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she calls for her coach, then commands it in again, 
and then she will not go out at all, and then will 
eo too, and orders the chariot. Now, good Mr. 
bpecter, I desire you would, in the behalf of all who 
serve froward ladies, give out in your paper, that 
nothing can be done without allowing time for it» 
and that one cannot be back again with what one 
was sent for, if one is called back before one can go 
a step for that they want. And if you please, let 
them know that all mistresses are as like as all ser- 
vants. 

I am your loving friend, 

PATIENCE GIDDY.* 

These are great calamities ; but I met the other 
day in the Five-fields, towards Chelsea, a pleasanter 
t)'rant than either of the above represented. A fat 
fellow was puffing on in his open waistcoat ; a boy 
of fourteen in a livery, carrying after him his cloak, 
upper coat, hat, wig, and sword. The po6r lad was 
reaidy to sink with the weight, and could not keep 
up with his master, who turned back every half fur- 
long, and wondered what made the lazy young dog 
lagl>ehind. 

There is something very unaccountable, that peo- 
ple cannot put themselves in the condition of the 
persons below them, when they consider tiie com- 
mmnds they give. But there is nothing more com- 
mooj than to see a fellow (who if he wero reduced 
to it; would not be hired by any man living) lament 
that he is troubled with the most worthless dogs in 
nature. 

It would perhaps, be running too far out of com- 
mon life to urge, that he who is not master of him- 
self and his own passions, cannot be a proper master 
of another. J£quanimity in a man's own words 
tnd actions^ will easily diffuse itself through his whole 

d2 
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family. Pamphilio has the happiest houshold ol 
any man I know, and that proceeds from the humane 
regard he has to them in their private persons, as 
well as in respect that they are his servants. II 
there be any occasion, wherein they may in them- 
selves be supposed to be unfit to attend their master's 
concerns by reason of any attention to their owOj 
he is so good as to place himself in their condition. 
I thought it very becoming in him, when at dinnei 
the other day, he made an apology for want oi 
more attendants. He said, ^ one of my footmen is 
gone to the wedding of his sister, and the other I 
do not expect to wait, because his father died but 
two days ago.' T. 
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Utitur in re non dubiti tettibus non netxtsariis. 

TULL. 

He uses unnecessary proofs in an indisputable point. 

One meets now and then with persons who are ex- 
tremely learned and knotty in expounding cleai 
cases. Tully tells us of an author that spent some 
pages to prove that generals could not perform the 
great enterprises which have made them so illuj- 
trious, if they had not had men. He asserted also, 
it seems, that a minister at home, no more than a 
commander abroad, could do any thing without other 
men were his instruments and assistants. On this 
occasion he produces the example of Themistocles, 
Pericles^ Cyrus, and Alexander himself, whom he 
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denies 'to have been capable of eflecttng what they 
did, except they had been followed by others. It 
is pleasant enough to see snch persons contend with- 
out opponents, and triumph without victory. 

The author above-mentioned by the orator is 
placed for ever in a very ridiculous light, and we 
meet every day in conversation such as deserve the 
same kind of renown, for troubling those with 
whom they converse with the like certainties. The 

Eersons that I have always thought to deserve the 
ighest admiration in this kind are your ordinary 
story-tellers, who are most religiously careful of 
keeping to the truth in every particular circumstance 
of a narration, whether it concerns the main eiKl or 
not. A gentleman whom I had the honour to be 
in company with the other day, upon some occasion 
that he was pleased to take, said, he remembered a 
very pretty repartee made by a very witty man in 
King Charles's time upon the like occasion. ' I 
remember (said he, upon entering into the tale) 
much about the time of Oats's plot, that a cousin-* 

ferman of mine and I were at the Bear in Holborn. 
^o, I am out, it was at the Cross-keys ; but Jack 
Thomson was there, for he was very great with the 
gentleman who made the answer. But I am sure it 
was spoken somewhere thereabouts, for we drank 
a bottle in that neighbourhood every evening; 
but no matter for all that, the thing is the same; 

but ' 

He was going on to settle the geography of the 
jest when I left the room, wondering at this od4 
turn of head which can play away its words, with 
uttering nothing to the purpose, still observing its 
own impertinencies, and yet proceeding in them. 
I do not question but he informed the rest of his 
audience, who had more patience than I, of the 
birth and parentage^ as well as the collateral alii* 

D 3 
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ances of his family who made the repartee, and of 
him who provoked hira to it. 

It h no small misfortune to any who have a just 
value for their time, when this quality of being so 
very circumstantial, and careful to be exact, hap- 
pens to shew itself in a man whose quality obliges 
them to attend his proofs, that it is now day, and the 
like. But this is augmented when the same genius 
gets into authority, as it often does. Nay, I have 
known it more than once ascend the very pulpit. 
One of this sort taking it in his head to be a great 
admirer of Dr. Tillotson and Dr. Beveridge, never 
failed of proving out of these great authors, things 
which no man living would have denied him upon 
his own single authority. One day \esolving to 
come to the point in hand, he said, ' according to 
that excellent divine' I will enter upon the matter, 
or in his words, in his fifteenth sermon of the folio 
edition, page 160. 

" I shall briefly explain the words, and then con- 
sider the matter contained in them." 

This honest gentleman need not, one would think, 
strain his modesty so far as to alter his design of 
' entering upon the matter,' to that of* briefly ex- 
plaining.' But so it was, that he would not even 
be contented with that authority, but added also 
the other divine to strengthen his method, and told 
us, ' with the pious and learned Dr. Beveridge^ 
page 4th of his ninth volume, " I shall endeavour to 
make it as plain as I can from the words which I 
have now read, wherein for that purpose we shall 

consider " This wiseacre was reckoned by the 

parish, who did not understand him, a most excel- 
lent preacher ; but that he read too much, and was 
so humble that he did not trust enough to his own 
parts. 

Next to these ingenious gentlemen, who argue 
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for what no body can deny them, are to be ranked 
a sort of people who do not indeed attempt to prove 
insignificant things, but are ever labouring to raise 
arguments with you about matters you will give up 
to them without the least controversy. One of these 
people told a gentleman who said he saw Mr. Such- 
a-One go this morning at nine of the clock towards 
the Gravel-pits ; * Sir, I must beg your pardon for 
that, for though I am very loth to have any dispute 
with you, yet 1 must take the liberty to tell you it 
was nine when I saw him at St. James's.' When 
men of this genius are pretty far gone in learnin? 
they will put you to prove that snow is white, and 
when you are upon that topic can say that there is 
really no such thing as colour in nature ; in a word, 
they can turn what little knowledge they have into 
a ready capacity of raising doubts ; into a capacity 
of being always frivolous and always unanswerable. 
It was of two disputants of this impertinent and la- 
borious kind that the cynic said, * one of these 
fellows is milking a ram, and the other holds the 
pail.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

' The exercise of the snuff-box, according to the 
most fashionable airs and motions, in opposition to 
the exercise of the fan, will be taught with the best 
plain or perfumed snuff, at Charles LJllie's, per- 
fumer, at the corner of Beaufort-buildings in the 
Strand, and attendance given for the benefit of the 
young merchants about the Exchange for two hours 
every day at noon, except Saturday, at a toy-shop 
near Garraway's coffee-house. There will be like- 
wise taught the ceremony of the snuff-box, or rules 
for offering snuff to a stranger, a friend, or a mis- 
tress, according to the degrees of familiarity or dis- 
tance; with an explanation of the careless, the 
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scornful, tbe politic, and the surly pincii, and tli 
gestures proper to each of them, 

' N. B. The undertaker does not question but i 
a short time to have formed a body of regular snul 
boxes ready to meet and make head against all tl 
regiment of fans which have been lately discipline 
and are now in motion/ X- 
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Fera gloria radices c^it, atque etiam propagatur; ^cta onv 
ceieriter, tanquam Jiosctdi, deciduni, nee simuhtum potest qw 
quam diutumum, 

TULL. 

True glory takes root, and even spreads : all false pretenc< 
like flowers, fall to the ground ; nor can a^y counterfeit 1 
long, 

Of all the affections which attend human life, t 
love of glory is the most ardent. According as tl 
is cultivatea in princes, it produces the greatest go< 
or the greatest evil. Where sovereigns have it 1 
impressions received from education only, it creat 
an ambitious rather than a noble mind : where it 
the natural bentof the prince's inclination, it promj 
him to the pursuit of things truly glorious. T 
two greatest men now in Europe (according to t 
common acceptation of the word great) are Lev 
King of France, and Peter Emperor of Russia. -. 
it is certain that all fame does not arise from t 
practice of virtue, it is, methinks, no unpleasi 
amusement to examine the glory of these pole 
tates^ and distinguish that which is empty^ penshii: 
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and frivolous, from what is solid, lasting, and im- 
portant. 

Lewis of France had his Infancy attended by 
crafly ai%d worldly men, who made extent of terri- 
tory the most glorious instance of power, and mis- 
took the spreading of fame for the acquisition of 
honour. The young monarch's heart was by such 
conversation easily deluded into a fondness for vain- 
dory, and upon these unjust principles to form or 
Kill in with suitable projects of invasion, rapine, 
murder, and all the guilts that attend war when it is 
unjust. At the same time this tyranny was laid, 
sciences and arts were encouraged in the most gene- 
rous manner, as if men of higher faculties were to be 
bribed to permit the massacre of the rest of the 
world. Every superstructure which the court of 
France built upon their first designs, which were in 
themselves vicious, was suitable to its false founda- 
tion. The ostentation of riches, the vanity of equi- 
page, shame of poverty, and ignorance of modesty, 
were. the common arts of life: the generous love of 
one woman was changed into gallantry for all the 
sex, and friendships among men turned into com- 
merces of interest, or mere professions. ' While 
these were the rules of life, perjuries in the prince, 
and a general corruption of manners in the subject, 
ivere Sie snares in which France has intangled all 
her neighbours.' With such false colours have the 
eyes of Lewis been inchanted, from the debauchery 
of his early youth, to the superstition of his present 
old age. Hence it is, that he has the patience to 
have statues erected to his prowess, his valour, his 
fortitude, and in the softnesses and luxury of a court 
to be applauded for magnanimity and enterprise in 
military atchievements. 

Peter Alexovitz of Russia, when he came to years 
^f Qianhood, though he found himself emperor of a 
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vast and numerous people, master of an endless te 
ritory, absolute commander of the lives and fbrtun< 
of his subjects, in the midst of this unbounded pow< 
and greatness, turned his thoughts upon himself an 
people vfith sorrow. Sordid ignorance, and a brul 
manner of life this generous prince beheld and -coi 
temned, from the light of his own genius. H 
judgment suggested this to him, and his couras 
prompted him to amend it. In order to this he di 
not send to the nation flrom whence the rest of th 
world has borrowed its politeness, but himself lei 
his diadem to learn the true way to glory and he 
nour, and application to useful arts, wherein to en 
ploy the laborious, the simple, the honest part of hi 
people. Mechanic employments and operatioi 
were very justly the first objects of his favour an 
observation. With this glorious intention he trs 
veiled into foreign nations in an obscure mannei 
above receiving Tittle honours where he sojournec 
but prying into what was of more consequence 
their arts of peace and of war. By this means ha 
this great prince laid the foundation of a great an 
lasting fame, by personal labour, personal knowledge 
personal valour. It would be injury to any of anti 
quity to name them with him. Who, but himseli 
ever left a throne to learn to sit in it with mor 
grace ? Who ever thought himself mean in absolut 
power, until he had learned to use it? 

If we consider this wonderful person, it is pei 
plexity to know where to begin his encomium 
Others may in a metaphorical or philosophic sens 
be said to command themselves, but this emperor i 
also literally under his own command. How gene 
rous and how good was his entering his own nam* 
as a private man in the army he raised, that none ii 
it might expect to outrun the steps with which h< 
himsdf advanced ! By such meastltes this godlit 
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prince learned to conqaer, learned to use his con* 
quests. How terrible has he appeared in battle, 
bow gentle in victory ! Shall then the base arts of 
the Frenchman be held polite, and the honest la- 
bours of the Russian baroarous ? No : barbarity is 
the ignorance of true honour, or placing anv thing 
instead of it. The unjust prince is ignoble and 
barbarous, the good prince only renowned and glo* 
rious. 

Though men may impose upon themselves what 
they please by their corrupt imaginations, truth will 
ever keep its station ; and as glory is nothing else 
but the shadow of virtue, it will certainly disappear 
at the departure of virtue. But how carefully 
ought the true notions of it to be preserved, and how 
industrious should we be to encourage any impulses 
towards it ! The Westminster school-boy that said 
the other day he could not sleep or play for the co* 
lours in the hall^, ought to be free from receiving a 
blow for ever. 

But let us consider what is truly glorious accord<> 
Ing to the author I have tonlay quoted in the front 
otmy paper. 

The perfection of glory, says Tully, consists in 
these three particulars : ' That the people love us ; 
that they have confidence in us ; that being affected 
with a certain admiration towards us, they think we 
deserve honour.* This was spoken of greatness in 
the commonwealth. But if one were to form a 
notion of consummate glory under our constitution, 
one must add to the above-mentioned felicities a 
certain necessary inexistence, and disrelish of all 

* The colours taken at Blenheim, in 1704, were fixed up in 
Westminster^hall, after having been carried in procession through 
the city. 
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the rest, without the prince's favour *. He sh 
methinks, have riches, power, honour, coron 
glory; but riches, power, honour, comniandj 
glory should have no charms, but as accomp; 
with the affection of his prince. He should 
thinks, be popular because a favourite, and a fi 
rite because popular. Were it not to- make 
character. too imaginary, I would give him severe 
over some foreign territory, ' and make him e.* 
that an empty addition without the kind rega] 
his own prince. One may merely have an 
of a man thus composed and circumstantiated 
if he were so made for power without an in 
city t of giving jealousy, he would be also glc 
without possibility of receiving disgrace. Th 
mility and this importance must make his gloi 
mortal. 

These thoughts are apt to draw me beyor 
usual length of this paper ; but if I could su] 
such rhapsodies could outlive the common d 
ordinary things, I would say these sketches 
faint images of glory were drawn in August, 
when John Duke of Marlborough made that n 
rable march wherein he took the French lines 
out bloodshed. 

* He means, that all the other felicities should not be re 
or even perceived to exist, without the prince's favour. 

f The sense seems to require * without a capacity,' but 
copies read as here. 
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Ankmtm airit nunc hue, ntmc'dictdit illue 

VIRG. i£n iv. 285. 

Thii way and that the anxious mind is torn. 

When I acquaint my reader, that I have many 
other letters not yet acknowledged^ I believe be 
will own, what I have a mind he should believe, 
that I have no small charge upon me, but am a per- 
son of some consequence in this world. I shall 
therefore employ the present hour only in reading 
petitions in the order as follows. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

'I HAVE lost SO much time already, that I 
desire, upon the receipt hereof^ you will sit down 
immediately, and give me your answer. I would 
know of you whether a pretender of mine really loves 
me. As well as I can I will describe his manners. 
When he sees me he is always talking of constancy, 
but vouchsafes to visit me but once a fortnight, aitd 
then is always in haste to be gone. When I aiQ 
sick, I bear he says he is mightily concerned, but 
neither comes nor sends, because, as he tells his 
acquaintance with a sigh, he does not care to let me 
know all the power I have over him, and how im- 
possible it is for him to live without me. When he 
leaves the town he writes once in six weeks, desires 
to hear from me, complains of the torment of ab- 
sence, speaks of flames, tortures, languish ings, and 
ecstasies. He has the cant of an impatient lover, 
but keeps the pace of a lukewarm one. You know 
I must not go fiister than he does, and to move at 

VOL. yiii. E 
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this rate is as tedious as counting a great clock* 
But you are to know he is rich, and my mother 
says, as he is slow he is sure; he will love me long^ 
if he love me little : but I appeal to you whether M 
loves at all 

Your neglected humble servant, 

LYDIA NOVELL. 

'All these fellows who have money are extremely 
saucy and cold ; pray, sir, tell them of it.' 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I HAVE been delighted with nothing more 
through the whole course of your writings than the 
substantial account you lately gave of wit, and I cookl 
wish you would take soi^e other opportunity to ex- 
press further the corrupt taste the age is run into ; 
which I am chiefly apt to attribute to the prevalency 
of a few popular authors, whose merit in some re- 
spects has given a sanction to their faults in others. 
Thus the imitators of Milton seem to place all the 
excellency of that sort of writing either in the un- 
couth or antique words, or something else which 
was highly vicious, though pardonable, in that great 
man *. The admirers of what we call point, or 
turn, look upon it as the particular happiness to 
which Cowley, Ovid, and others, owe their reputa- 
tion, and therefore endeavour to imitate them only 
in such instances. What is just, proper, and natu- 
ral does not seem to be the question with them, bat 
by what ineans a quaint antithesis may be brought 
about, how one word may be made to look two 
ways, and wha't will be the consequence of a forced 
allusion. Now though such authors appear to roe 
to resemble those who make themselves fine, in- 

* So Philips in hi$ Cyder is careful to mis-spell the words 
orchai, sovran, after Milton, &c. - 
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stead of being well-dressed, or graceful ; yet the 
mischief is^ that these beauties in them, wliich I call 
bfemishes, are thought to proceed from luxuriance of 
foicj, and overflowing of good sense. In one word^ 
they have the character of being too witty : but if 
you would acquaint the world they are not witty at 
all, you would, among many others, oblige, 

SIR, 

Your most benevolent reader, 

R. D.* 
' SIR, 

' I AM a young woman, and reckoned pretty ; 
therefore you will pardon me that I trouble you to* 
decide a wager between me and a cousin ot mine, 
who is always contradicting one because he under- 
stands Latin : pray, sir, is Dimple spelt with a single 
or a double f ? 

I am, s]R, 

Your very humble servant, 

BETTY SAUNTER. 

' Pray, sir, direct thus, *' To the kind Querist,'* 
and leave it at Mr. Lillie's, for I do not care to be 
known in the thing at all. I am, sir, again, your 
humble servant.' 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I MUST needs tell you there are several o( 
your papers I do not much like. You are often so 
nice there is no enduring you, and so learned there 
is no understanding you. What have you to do 
with our petticoats ? 

Your humble servant, 

PARTHENOPE,' 



IE 2 
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* MR. ^PKCTATORp 

*I«A<ir night r% I wa^ walking in (he park, 
I nicl n rouplf c»l irivmU, •' Pr'^lhoc, Jack, tay* 
oni' of Ihcin, " let ur ^o drink a k^hm of wine, for 
I :ini fit for ni)lhin)( itIhit." Thi* put mc upon re- 
ilf'( ling on the nian^ nnHcurriiigr^ which happen in 
ronvf*r4:itioi)4 ovrr wim*, when men go to the hot- 
tlf to rrmovf ^iich hiiinoiirt i\% it only ntirn up and 
:iw:ikfn*i. This I rouhl not iilliihutc more: to sin y 
thing than to Ihi; hnniour of t>iit ling company upon 
(ithrrs whi( h mm (h> not hKc thcm^iclvc*. Pray, 
h\i, fhf liircr in your ptipcrs, (hat Uv who 1^ a (roublc- 
Miiiir (oiiipanion to hiinnrlfp will not In! an agnte* 
iihlr one lo others. Let people rciavm thcmHclvet 
into giMid hiinioiir, helorc they impoM: fhi'mvclvei 
upon their tritrnd .. i'lay, nir, Im^ ns elotpient a^ you 
c :ni upon tliit Hiihjec t, iind do human ]il<: no much 
gf>od, a« to iiigue ))owerrully, that it i% not every 
one that can swailuw who in ht to drink a glau of 
wini;. 

Your moHt humble servant/ 

' SIR, 

' I THIS morning ra«t my ry« upon your 
paper ronrc:rning tin; ex pence of' time. You are 
veiy ohiignig to tlxr women, evprcially thoiie who 
{ire not young and pant giiliantry, hy touching so 
gently upon gaming : therefore I hop<; you do not 
fliiiik il wioiig to employ » little leinuie tnnu in that 
divf-r.ion; hut I '.honhl h" glad Ut hear you nay 
KoiDeiliiiig upon the behaviour of tome of the fpmaio 
g;iiiM-,|i'i .. 

' I have ohserverl hidie';, who in all other rcspet ti 

arc g'lilje, gondhuiiuMired, and the very pink* of 

^oo(l-))ivAnhi\^i^: who hi noon ii% the ombre-table it 
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ailed for, and set down to their lousiness arc im- 
aediately transmigrated into the veriest wasps in 
jature. 

♦ You must know I keep my temper, and win 
their money ; but am out ot countenance to take it, 
it makes them so very uneasy. Be pleased, dear 
sir, to instruct them to lose with a better grace, 
and you will oblige 

Yours, 

RACHEL VASTO.' 
' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' Your kindness to Leonora, in one of your 
papers, has given me encouragement to do myself 
the honour of writing to you. The great regard 
you have so oHen expressed for the instruction and 
improvement of our sex, will, I hope, in your own 
opinion, sufficiently excuse me firom making any 
apology for the impertinence of this letter. The 
great desire I have to embellish my mind with some 
of those graces which you say are so becoming, and 
which you assert reading helps us to, has made ,me 
uneasy until I am put in a capacity of attaining 
them. This, sir, I shall never think myself in, until 
you shall be pleased to recommend some author or 
authors to my perusal. 

' I thought indeed, when I first cast my eye on 
Leonora's letter, that I should have had no occasion 
for requesting it of you ; but to my very great con- 
cern, 1 found on the perusal of that Spectator, I was 
intirely disappointed, and am as much at a loss how 
to make use of my time for that end as ever. Pray, 
sir, oblige me at least with one scene, as you were 
pleased to entertain Leonora with your prologue. 
I write to you not only my own sentiments, but also 
those of several others of my acquaintance, who are 
as little pleased with the ordinary ma.m\(^t o^ ^t^^u*^ 
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ing one's time as myself. If a fervent desire after 
knowledge, and a great sense of our present igno- 
rance, may be thought a good presage and earnest* 
of improvement, you may look upon your time you 
shall bestow in answering this request not thrown 
away to no purpose. And I cannot but add, that 
unless you have a particular and more than ordinary 
regard for Leonora, I have a better title to your fa-* 
vour than she : since I do not content myself with 
tea-table reading of your papers, but it is my enter- 
tainment very often when alone in my closet. To 
shew you I am capable of improvement and hate 
flattery, I acknowledge I do not like some of your 
papers ; but even there I am readier to call in qaes* 
tion my own shallow understanding than Mr. Spec- 
tator's profound judgment. 

I am^ SIR, your already (and in hopes of being 
more your) obliged servant, 

PARTHEKIA.' 

This last letter is written with so urgent and se- 
rious an air, that I cannot but think it incumbent 
upon me to comply with her commands^ which I 
shall do very suddenly. 

T. 
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N" 141. SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, ITU. 

MigravH ah aure volupias 

Omms 

HOR. 1 Ep. U. 197, 

Taste, that eternal wanderer, that flies 
From heads to ears, and now from ears to eyes. 

POPS. 

In the present emptiness of the town, I have several 
applications from the lower part of the players^ to 
admit suffering to pass for acting. They m very 
'obliging terms desire me to let a fall on the ground, 
a stumble, or a good slap on the back, be reckoned 
a jest. These gambols I shall tolerate for a season, 
because I hope the evil cannot continue longer than 
until the people of condition and taste return to 
town. The method some time ago, was to enter- 
tain that part of the audience, who have no faculty 
above eye-sight, with rope-dancers and tumblers ; 
which was a way discreet enough, because it pre- 
vented confusion, and distinguished such as could 
shew all the postures which the body is capable of, 
from those who were to represent all the passions to 
which the mind is subject. But though this was 
prudently settled, corporeal and intellectual actors 
ought to be kept at a still wider distance than to ap- 
pear on the same stage at all: for which reason I 
must propose some methods for the improvement of 
the bear-garden, by dismissing all bodily actors to 
that quarter. 

In cases of greater moment, where men appear 
in public, the consequence and importance of the 
thing can bear them out. And lho\xgJ\ ^. ^\a'^dftx Q!t 
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preacher is hoarse or aukward, the weight of their 
matter commands respect and attention ; but in j 
theatrical speaking, if the performer is not exactly 
proper and graceful, he is utterly ridiculoiLs. In 
cases where there is little else expected, but the 
pleasure of the eyes and ears, the least diminution 
of that pleasure is the highest offence. In actings 
barely to perform the part is not commendable^ but J' 
to be the least out is contemptible. To avoid these jT 
difficulties and delicacies, I am informed, that while I 1 
was out of town, the actors have flown in the air, and t 
played such pranks, and run such hazards, that none i 
but the servants of the fire-office, tilers, and masons, 
could have been able to perform the like *. The 
author of the following letter, it seems, has been of 
the audience at one of these entertainments^ and* 
has accordingly complained to me upon it; but I 
think he has been to the utmost degree severe 
against what is exceptionable in the play he men- 
tions, without dwelling so much as he might have 
done on the author's most excellent talent of hu- 
mour. The pleasant pictures he has drawn of life, 
should have been more kindly mentioned, at the 
same time that he banishes his witches, who are too 
dull devils to be attacked with so much warmth. 



f MR. SPECTATOR, 

' Upon a report that Moll White had fol- 
lowed you to town, and was to act a part in the 
Lancashire Witches, I went last week to see that 
play. It was my fortune to sit next to a country 
justice of the peace, a neighbour (as he said) of Sir 

* Alluding to Shadweirs comedy of the Lancashire Witches, 
which had been lately acted several times, and was advertised for 
tke veiy night in which this Spectator is dated. 
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M^s> who pretended to shew her to us in one of 
lances. There was witchcrafl enough in the 
tainroent almost to incline me to believe him ; 
Jonson was almost lamed; young Bullock'*^ 
wly saved his neck; the audience was asto- 

d, and an old acquaintance of mine^ a person of 
1, whom I would have bowed to in the pit^ at 
rards distance did not know me. 

f you were what the country people reported 
a white witch, I could have wished vou had 
there to have exorcised that rabble ot broom- 
, with which we were haunted *for above three 
. I could have allowed them to set Clod in 
^ee^ to have scared the sportsmen, plagued tha 

e, and employed honest Teague with his holy 
• t. This was the proper use of them in co- 
, if the author had stopped here ; but I cannot 
;ive what relation the sacrifice of the black 
, and the ceremonies of their worship to the 
t, have to the business of mirth and hu-^ 

9 

The gentleman who writ this play, and has 
n some characters in it very justly, appears to 
been misled in his witchcraft by an unwary 
nng the inimitable Shakspeare. The incanta- 
in Macbeth have a solemnity admirably adapted 
^ occasion of that tragedy, and fill the mind 
a suitable horror ; besides, that the witches are 
t of the story itself, as we find it very particu- 
related in Hector Boetius, from whom he ^ 
5 to have taken it. This therefore is a proper 
ine where the business is dark, horrid, and 
y; but is extremely foreign from the affair of 
3y. Subjects of this kind, which are in them«» 

'he names of two actors then upon the stage. 

Hfferenr mcidents in the play of the Lancashire Witches* 
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selves disagreeable, can at no time become enter"* 
taining, but by passing through an imagination like 
Shakspeare's to form them ; ibr which reason Mr, 
Dryden would not allow ^ven Beaumont and 
Fletcher capable of imitating him. 

But Shakspeare's magic cou'd not copied be : 
Within that circle none durst walk but he. 

' I should not, however, have troubled you with 
these remarks, if there were not something else in 
this comedy, which wants to be exorcised more tha^i 
the witches : I me^n the freedom of some passages, 
which I should have overlooked, if I had not ob- 
served that those jests can raise the loudest mirth, 
though they are painful to right sense, and an out- 
rage upon modesty. ^ 

' We must attribute such liberties to the taste of 
that age : but indeed by such representations a poet 
sacrifices the best part of his audience to the worst; 
and, as one would think, neglects the boxes, to write 
to the orange-wenches. 

' I must not conclude till I have taken notice of 
the moral with which this comedv ends. The two 
young ladies having given a notable example of out- 
witting those who had a right in the disposal of 
them, and marrying without consent of parents, one 
of the injured parties, who is easily reconciled, 
winds up all with this remark, 

-Design whate'er we will. 



There is a fate which over-rules us still *. 

' We are to suppose that the gallants are men of 
merit, but if they had been rakes the excuse might 
have served as well. Hans Carvel's wife was of the 
same principle, but has expressed it with a delicacy 

^ The concluding distich of Shadwell's pla^. 
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which shews she is not serious in her excuse, but in 
a sort of humorous philosophy turns off the thought 
of her guilt, and says. 

That if weak women go astray, 
Their stars are more in fault than they. 

' This no doubt is a full reparation, and dismisses 
the audience with very edifying impressions. 

' These things fall under a province you have 
partly pursued already, and therefore demands your 
animadversion, for the regulating so noble an enter- 
tainment as that of the stage. It were to be wished, 
that all who yvrite for it hereafter would raise their 
genius, by the ambition of pleasing people of the 
best understanding ; and leave others who shew no- 
thing of the human species but risibility, to seek 
their diversion at the bear-garden, or some other 
privileged place, where reason and good-manners 
nave no right to disturb them. 

Augusts, 1711. I am, &c.* 

T. 



N° 142. MONDAY, AUGUST 13, 171 1. 

Irrupta tenet copula 

IIOR. 1 Od. xiii. 18. 

Whom love's unbroken bond unites. 

The following letters being genuine, and the images 
of a worthy passipn, I am willing to give the old 
lady's admonition to myself, and the representa- 
tion of her own happiness, a place in my writ- 
ings. 
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* MR. SPECTATOR, AugUSt 9, 1711. 

* I AM now in the sixty-seventh year of m 
age, and read you with approbation ; but methink 
you do not strike at the root of the greatest evil i 
life, which is the false notion of gallantry in love. ] 
is, and has long been, upon a very ill foot ; but, 
who have been a wife forty years, and was bred u 
in a way that has made me ever since very bappj 
see through the folly of it. In a word, sir, when 
was a young woman, all who avoided the vices < 
the age, were very carefully educated, and all fai 
tastical objects were turned out of our sight. Th 
tapestry -hangings, with the great and venerabl 
simplicity of the scripture stories, had better effecl 
than now the loves of Venus and Adonis, or Baccbi; 
and Ariadne, in^your fine present prints. The gei 
tleman I am married to, made love to me in raptun 
but it was the rapture of a christian and a man of he 
nour, not of a romantic hero or a whining coxcoml 
This put our life upon a right basis. To give yo 
an idea of our regard one to another, I enclose t 
you several of his letters, writ forty years ago, whe 
my lover ; and one writ the other day, after so man 
years cohabitation. 

Your servant, 

andkomachk/ 

*' MADAM, August?, 1671. 

''If my vigilance, and ten thousand wishe 
for your welfare and repose, could have any force 
you last night slept in security, and had every goo 
angel in your attendance. To have my thoqghf 
ever fixed on you, to live in constant fear of ever 
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accident to which human life is liable, and to send 
up my hourly prayers to avert them from you; I 
say> madam, thus to think> and thus to sulTer^ is 
what I do for her who is in pain at my approach^ and 
calls all my tender sorrow impertinence. You are 
now before my eyes, my eyes that are ready to flow 
with tenderness, but cannot give relief to my gush- 
ing heart, that dictates what ( am now saying, and 
yearns to tell you all its achings. How art thou, oh 
my soul, stolen from thyself! liow is all my attention 
■broken! my books are blank paper, and my friends 
mtraders. I have no hope of quiet but from your 
pity. To grant it would make more for your 
triumph. To give pain is the tyranny, to make 
happy the true empire of beauty. If you would 
consider aright, you would find an agreeable change 
in dismissing the attendance of a slave, to receive 
the complaisance of a companion. I bear the for- 
mer in hopes of the latter condition. As I live in 
* chains without murmuring at the power which in- 
iiicts them, so I could enjoy freedom without forget- 
ting the mercy that gave it. 

lam, MADAM, 

Your most devoted, 

most obedient servant.'' 

' Though I made him no declarations in his fa- 
yoar, you see he had hopes of me when he writ this 
in the month following/ 

" MADAM, Septembers, 1671. 

" Before the light this morning dawnM 
ppon the earth I awak'd, and lay in expectation of 
l^s return, not that it could give any new sense of 
j^ytome, but as I hop'd it would bless you with its 
cheerful face, after a quiet which I wishM you last 
'^'ght If my prayers are heard, the day appeared 

VOL. VIII. F 
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with all the influence of a merciful 'Creator upoi 
your person and actions. Let others, my lovel 
charmer^ talk of a blind being that disposes thei 
hearts^ I contemn their low images of lov^. I bav* 
not a thought which relates to you, that I cannQ 
with confidence beseech the All-seeing Power t 
bless me in. May he direct you in all your step? 
and reward your innocence, your sanctity of. maB 
ners, your prudent youth, and becoming piety, wit 
the continuance of his grace and protection. Thi 
is an unusual language to ladies; but you have 
mind elevated above the giddy notions of a sex iz 
snared by flattery, and misled by a false and shoi 
adoration into a solid and long contempt. B^utj 
my fairest creature, palls in the possession, bat 
love also your mind : your soul is as dear to me a 
my own ; and if the advantages of a liberal educa 
tion, some knowledge and as much contempt of th 
world, joined with the endeavours towards a life c 
strict virtue and religion, can qualify me to rais 
new ideas in a breast so well disposed as your's i: 
our days will pass away with joy ; and old age, ir 
stead of introducing melancholy prospects of decaj 
give us hope of eternal youth in a better life. I hav 
but few minutes from the duty of my employ mer 
to write in, and without time to read over what 
have writ, therefore beseech you to pardon the fin 
hints of my mind, which I have expressed in so litU 
order. 

I am, dearest creature. 

Your most obedient, 

most devoted servant *.** 

' The two next were written afler the day of oi 
marriage was fixed.* 

♦ Richard Steele. 
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"MADAM, September 25, 1 67 1 . 

*' It is the hardest thing in the world to be 
in love, and yet attend business. As for me, all 
that speak to me find me out, and I must lock my- 
self up, or other people will do it for me. A gen- 
tleman asked me this morning, ' What news from 
Holland,' and I answered, ' She is exquisitely hand- 
some.' Another desired to know when I had been 
last at Windsor, I replied, * She designs to go with 
roe.' Pr'ythee, allow me at least to kiss your hiind 
before the appointed day, that my mind may be in 
some composure. Methinks I could write a vo- 
lume to you, but all the language on (earth would 
fail in saying how much, and with what disinterested 
passion, 

I am ever your*8 *'." 

September 30, 1671, 
" DEAR CREATURE, gevcn in the morning. 

" NExt to the influence of heaven, I am to 
thank you that I see the returning day with plea- 
sure. To pass my evenings in so sweet a conver- 
sation, and have the esteem of a woman of your 
merit, has in it a particularity of happiness no more 
to be expressed than returned. But I am, my 
lovely creature, contented to be on the obliged side, 
and to employ all my days in new endeavours to 
convince you and all tne world of the sense I have 
of your condescension in choosing, 

MADAM, your most faithful, 
most obedient humble servant f." 

' He was, when he writ the following letter, as 
sgreeable and pleasant a man as any in England. 

» Richard Steele. f Ditto. 

F 2 
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*' UADAU, OcfeoberSO, 1671. 

''I BEG pardon that my paper is not finer 
but I am forced to. write from a coffee-house when 
1' am attending about business. There is a dirtj 
crowd of busy laces all around me talking of money 
while all my ambition>all my wealthy is love: love 
which animates my heart, sweetens my humour> en 
larges my soul^ and affects every action of my life 
It is to my lovely charmer I owe that many nobk 
ideas are continually afiixed to my words and ao 
tions : it is the natural effect of that generous passiot 
to create in the admirers some similitude of the ob- 
ject admired ; thus, my dear, am I every day to im- 
prove from so sweet a companion. Look up, mj 
fair one, to that heaven which made thee such, and 
join with me to implore its influence on our tendei 
innocent hours, and beseech the author of love to 
bless the rites he has ordained, and mingle with oui 
happiness a just sense of our transient condition, and 
a resignation to his will, which only can regulate 
our minds to a steady endeavour to please him and 
each other. 

I am, for ever, your faithful servant*.** 

* I will not trouble you with more letters at this 
time, but if you saw the poor withered hand which 
sends you these minutes, I am sure you will smile to 
think that there is one who is so gallant as to speak 
of it still as so welcome a present, after forty yeart 
possession of the woman whom he writes to. 

*' MADAM, June23, 171 1. 

"I HEARTILY beg your pardon for my omts- 
lion to write yesterday. It was no failure of my 

^ Richard Steele, 
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tender regard for yoa ; but having been very much 
perplexed in my thoughts on the subject of my Jast, 
nade me determine to suspend speaking of it until 
I came myself. But my lovely creature, know it is 
not in the power of age, or misfortune, or any other 
accident which hangs over human life, to take from 
me the pleasing esteem I have for you, or the me- 
mory of the bright figure you appeared in, when yoa 
gave your hand and heart to. 

Madam, your most grateful husband, 
T. and obedient servant *." f 



N^ 143. TUESDAY, AUGUST 14, 1711. 

Non est vivere, sed vakre, vita, 

MARTIAL, EjMg.lxx.d 

For life is ouly life, when blest with health. 

It is an unreasonable thing some men expect of 
their acquaintance. They are ever complaining 
that they are out of order, or displeased, or they 
luiow not how, and are so far from letting that be 
a reason for retiring to their own houses, that they 
inake it their argument tor coming into company. 
What has any body to do with accounts of a man's 
^ing indisposed but his physician ? If a man la- 
njenU in company, where the rest are in humour 
Wough to enjoy themselves, he should not take it 

* Richard Steele. 

t The letters in this No. 142, are all genuine, written origi- 
*>% by Steele, and actually sent, with but little variation, to 
Mrs. Scurlock, afterwards Lady Steele. See Steele's Letters, 
vol- 1 p. 11. & se<i. cr. 8vo. 1787, 2 vols. 
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ill if a senrant is ordered to pi^sent him ivith a p< 
ringer of caudle or posset-drink> by way of adn 
nition that he go home to bed. That part of I 
which we ordinarily understand by the word cc 
versation, is an indulgence to the sociable part 
our make ; and should incline us to bring our pi 
portion of good-will or good-humour among t 
nriends we meet with, and not to trouble them wi 
relations which must of necessity oblige them to 
real or feigned affliction. Cares, distresses, disease 
uneasinesses, and dislikes of our own, are by 
means to be obtruded upon our friends. If i 
would consider how little of this vicissitude of n 
tion and rest, which we call life, is spent with sat 
faction, we should be more tender of our friem 
than to bring them Httle sorrows which do not I 
long to them. There is no real life but cheer 
life'; therefore valetudinarians should be sworn I 
fore they enter into company, not to say a word 
themselves until the meeting breaks up. It is r 
here pretended, that we should be always sitti 
with chaplets of flowers round our heads, or 
crowned with roses in order to make our enterta 
ment agreeable to us ; but if (as it is usually c 
served) they who resolve to be merry, seldom i 
so ; it will be much more unlikely for us to be w< 
pleased, if they are admitted who are always co 
plaining they are sad. Whatever we do, we sboi 
keep up the cheerfulness of our spirits, and ne\ 
let them sink below an inclination at least to 
well-pleased. The way to this, is to keep our I 
dies m exercise, our minds at ease. That insif 
stale wherein neither are in vigour, is not to 
accounted any part of our portion of being. Wh 
we are in the satisfaction of some innocent pleasu 
or pursuit of some laudable design, we are in 1 
possession of hfe, of human life. Fortune will gi 
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US disappointments enough, and nature is attended 
with intirmities enough, without our adding to the 
unhappy side of our account by our spleen or 
ill-humour. Poor Cottilus, among so many real 
evik, a chronical distemper and a narrow fortune^ 
is never heard to complain. That equal spirit of his, 
which any man may have, that, like him, will con- 
quer pricfe, vanity, and affectation, and follow na- 
ture^ is not to be broken, because it has no points 
to contend for. To be anxious for nothing but 
what nature demands as necessary, if it is not the 
way to an estate, is the way to what men aim at by 
getting an estate. This temper will preserve healtn 
in the body^ as well as tranquillity in the mind. 
Cottilus sees the world in a hurry, with the same 
icom that a sober person sees a man drunk. Had 
he been contented with what he ought to have been, 
how could, says he, such a one have met with such 
a disappointment ? If another had valued his mis- 
tress for what he ought to have loved her, lie had 
not been in her power. If her virtue had had a part 
of his passion, her levity had been his cure ; she 
could not then have been false and amiable at the 
tame time. 

Since we cannot promise ourselves constant health, 
kt OS endeavour at such a temper as may be our 
bat support in the decay of it. Uranius has arrived 
il that composure of soul, and wrought himself up 
to such a neglect of every thing with which the gcne- 
ndity of mankind is inchantcd, that nothing but acute 
pains can give him disturbance, and against those 
too he will tell his intimate friends he has a secret 
which gives him present ease. Uranius is so tho- 
roughly persuaded of another life, and endeavours so 
lincerely to secure an interest in it, that he looks 
Bpon pain but as a quickening of his pace to a home, 
where he sliall be ' better provided for iVv^iiv uv \vv& 
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present apartment. Instead of the melancholy vkwf 
which others are apt to give themselves, he will 
tell you that he has forgot he is mortal, nor will he .' 
think of himself as such. He thinks at the time of 
his birth he entered into an eternal being ; and the 
short article of death he will not allow an interrup- 
tion of life ; since that moment is not of half the du^ 
ration as is his ordinary sleep. Thus is bis being 
one uniform and consistent series of cheerful diver- 
sions and moderate cares, without fear or hope of 
futurity. Health to him is more than pleasure to 
another man, and sickness less affecting to him than 
indisposition is to others. 

I must confess, if one does not regard life afler 
this manner, none but idiots can pass it away with 
any tolerable patience. Take a fine lady who is of 
a delicate frame, and you may observe, from the boor 
she rises, a certain weariness of all that passes about 
her. I know more than one who is much too nice 
to be quite alive. They are sick of such strange 
frightful people that they meet ; one is so awkward, 
and another is so disagreeable, that it looks like a 
penance to breathe the same air with them. You 
see this is so very true, that a great part of cere* 
mony and good-breeding among the ladies turns 
npun their uneasiness ; and I will undertake, if the 
how-do-ye-servants of our women were to make a 
weekly bill of sickness, as the parish-clerks do of 
mortality, you would not find, in an account of 
seven days, one in thirty that was not downright 
sick or indisposed, or but a very httle better than 
she was, and so forth. 

It is certain that to enjoy life and health as a con- 
stant feast, we should not think pleasure necessary, 
but if possible, to arrive at an equality of mind. It 
is as mean to be overjoyed upon occasions of good 
fortune, as to be dejected in circumstances ot dis- 
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tress. Laughter in one condition is as unmanly 'as 
iiveeping in the other. We should not form our 
minds to expect transport on every occasion, but 
know how to make it enjoyment to be out of pain. 
i\mbition, envy, vagrant desire, or impertinent mirth 
will take up our minds, without we can possess 
ourselves in that sobriety of heart which is above 
all pleasures, and can be felt much better than de- 
scribed. But the ready way, I believe, to the right 
enjoyment of life, is by a prospect towards another^ 
to have but a very mean opinion of it. A great au- 
thor of our time * has set this in an excellent lights 
"when with a philosophic pity of human life, he 
spoke of it in his Theory of the Earth in the follow- 
ing manner : 

* For what is this life but a circulation of little 
mean actions? We lie down and rise again, dress 
and undress, feed and wax hungry, work or play, 
and are weary, and then we lie down again, and the 
circle returns. We spend the day in trifles, and 
when the night comes we throw ourselves into the 
bed of folly, amongst dreams, and broken thoughts, 
and wild imaginations. Our reason lies asleep by 
us, and we are for the time as arrant brutes as those 
that sleep in the stalls, or in the held. Are not the 
capacities of man higher than these ? And ought 
not his ambition and expectations to be greater ? 
Let us be adventurers for another world. It is at 
least a fair and noble chance ; and there is nothing 
in tills worth our thoughts or our passions. If we 
thould be disappointed, we are still no worse than 
the rest of our fellow-mortals; and if we succeed in 
our expectations, we are eternally happy.' T. 

♦ Dr. Thomas Burnet, Master of the Charter-house. The- 
trla Telluris, 4io. Amsi. 1699, p. 241. 
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N" 1 44 . WEDN ESD AY , AUGUST 1 5 , n 1 1 . 

Ndris quam elegant formarutn Spectator stem, 

TER. Eun. Act.iiLSc. 5. 

You shall see how nice a judge of beauty I am. 

Beauty has been the delight and torment of the 
world ever since it began. The philosophers have 
felt its influence so sensibly, that almost every one 
of them has lefl us some saying or other, which inti- 
mated that he too well knew the power of it *. One 
has told us, that a graceful person is a more pow- 
erful recommendation than the best letter that can 
be writ in your favour. Another + desires the pos- 
sessor of it to consider it as a mere gift of nature, 
and not any perfection of his own. A third J calls 
it a ' short-lived tyranny ;' a fourth § a ' silent fraud/ 
because it imposes upon us without the help of lan- 
guage ; but I think Carneades spoke as much like 
a philosopher as any of them, though more like a 
lover, when he calis it ' royally without force ||.' 
It is not indeed to be denied, but there is something 
irresistible in a beauteous form ; the most severe 
will not pretend, that they do not feel an immediate 
prepossession in favour of the handsome. No one 
denies them the privilege of being first heard, and 
being regarded before others in matters of ordinary 
consideration. At the same time the handsome 
should consider that it is a possession, as it were, 
foreign to them. No one can give it himself^ or pre- 

* Aristotle. f Plato. + Socrates. § Theophrastus. 
II Rather, " A sovereignty that i^eeds no military force;" 
|bi^ is tine proper meaning oi' the originAl. 
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serve it wh^n they have it. Yet so it is, that people 
can bear any quahty in the world better than beauty. 
It is the consolation of all who are naturally too 
much afiected with the force of it, that a little atten- 
tion, if a man can attend with judgment, will cure 
them. Handsome people usually are so fantastically 
pleased with themselves, that if they do not kill at 
first sieht, as the phrase is, a second interview dis- 
arms them of all their power. But I shall make 
this paper rather a warning-piece to give notice 
where the danger is, than to propose instructions 
how to avoid it when you have fallen in the way of 
it. Handsome men shall be the subject of another 
chapter, the women shall take up the present dis- 
course. 

Amaryllis, who has been in town but one winter, 
is extremely improved with the arts of good-breed- 
ing, without leaving nature. She has not lost the 
native simplicity of her aspect, to substitute that 
patience of being stared at, which is the usual tri- 
umph and distinction of a town lady. In public 
assemblies you meet her careless eye diverting it- 
self with the objects around her, insensible that she 
herself is one of the brightest in the place. 

Dulcissa is of quite another make, she is almost 
a beauty by nature, but more than one by art. If 
it were possible for her to let her fan or any limb 
about her rest, she would do some part of the execu- 
tion she meditates ; but though she designs herself 
a prey, she will not stay to be taken. No painter 
can give you words for the different aspects of Dul- 
cissa in half a moment, wherever she appears : so 
little does she accomplish what she takes so much 
pains for, to be gay and careless. 

Merab is attended with all the charms of woman 
and accomplishments of man. It is not to be doubted 
but she has a great deal of wit, if she were not such 
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a beauty ; and she would have more besaty had she 
not so much wit. Affectation prevents her excei^ 
lencies from walking together. IF she has a minid 
to speak such a thing, it must be done with sach an 
air of her body ; and if she has an inclination to look 
very careless, there is such a smart thine to be said 
at the same time, that the design of being admired 
destroys itself. Thus the unhappy Merob, though 
a wit and beauty, is allowed to be neither, becaufe 
she will always be both. 

Albacinda has the skill as well as power of pleas- 
sing. Her form is majestic, but her aspect humble. 
All good men should beware of the destroyer. She 
will speak to you like your sister, until she has you 
sure ; but is the most vexatious of tyrants when you 
are so. Her familiarity of behaviour, her indifferent 
questions, and general conversation, make the silly 
part of her votaries full of hopes, while the wise fly 
from her power. She well knows she is too beaa- 
tiful and too witty to be indifferent to any who con- 
verse with her, and therefore knows she does not 
lessen herself by familiarity, but gains occasions 
of admiration by seeming ignorance of her perfec- 
tions. 

Eudosia adds to the height of her stature a nobility 
of spirit which still distinguishes her above tho rest 
of her sex. Beauty in others is lovely, in others 
agreeable, in others attractive ; but in i£udosia it is 
commanding. Love towards Eudosia is a sentiment 
like the love of glory. The lovers of other women 
arc sotlened into fondness, the admirers of Eudosia 
exalted into ambition. 

Eucratia presents herself to the imagination with 
a more kindly pleasure, and as she is woman, her 
praise is wholly feminine. If we were to form an 
image of dignity in a man, we should give him wis- 
dom and valour, as being essential to the character 
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of ndanhood. In like manner, if you describe a 
right woman in a laudable sense, she should have 
gentle soflness, tender fear, and all those parts of 
"life, which distinguish her from the other sex ; with 
solMe subordination to it, but such an inferiority that 
makes her still more lovely. Eucratia is that crea- 
ture, she is all over woman, kindness is all her art, 
and beauty all her arms. Her loolc, her voice, her 
gesture^ and whole behaviour is truly feminine. A 
goodness mixed with fear, gives a tincture to all her 
behaviour. It would be savage to offend her, and 
cruelty to use art to gain her. Others are beautiful, 
but Eucratia thou art beauty ! 

Ocnniamante is made for deceit, she has an aspect 
as innocent as the famed Lucrece, but a mind as 
wild as the more famed Cleopatra. Her face speaks 
a vestal, but her heart a Messalina. Who that be- 
held Omniamante's negligent unobserving air, would 
believe that she hid under that regardless manner 
the witty prostitute, the rapacious wench, the pro- 
digal courtesan ? She can, when she pleases, adorn 
those eyes with tears like an infant that is chid ; she 
can cast down that pretty face in confusion, while 
you rage with jealousy, and storm at her perfidious- 
ness : she can wipe her eyes, tremble and look 
frighted, until you think yourself a brute for your 
rage, own yourself an offender, beg pardon, and 
make her new presents. 

But I go too far in reporting only the dangers in 
beholding the beauteous, which I design for the in- 
struction of the fair as well as their beholders ; and 
shall end this rhapsody with mentioning what I 
thought vvas well enough said of an ancient sage * 
to a'beautiful youth, whom he saw admiring his own 
figure in brassy What, said the philosopher, could 

- ♦ Antisthenes, the founder of the sect of Cynic philosopheri. 
VOL. VIII. G 
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that image of yours say for itself if it could speak > ■ 
It might say, (answered the youth) ' that it is very 
beautitUl.' * And are not you ashamed/ replied the 
cynic, ' to value yourself upon that only of which a 
piece of brass is capable r' T. 
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SluUiiiam paiiuntur opes 

HOR. 1 Ep. xviil 29. 

Their folly pleads the privilege of wealth. 

If the following enormities are not amended upon 
the first mention, I desire farther notice from my 
correspondents. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I AM obliged to you for your discourse the 
other day upon frivolous disputants, who with great 
warmth and enumeration of many circumstances 
and authorities, undertake to prove matters which 
no body living denies. You cannot employ yourself 
more usefully than in adjusting the laws of dispu- 
tation in coffee-houses and accidental companies, as 
well as in more formal debates. Among many other 
things which your own experience must suggest to 
you, it will . be very obliging if you please to take 
notice of wagerers. I will not here repeat what 
Hudibras says of such disputants, which is so true, 
that it is almost proverbial ; but shall only acquaint 
you with a set of young fellows of the inns of court, 
whose fathers have provided for them so plentifully^ 
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that they need not be very anxious to get law in 
their heads for the service of their country at the 
bar; but are of those who are sent (as the phrase of 
parents is) to the Temple to know how * to keep 
their own.' One of these gentlemen is very loud 
and captious at a coffee-liouse which I frequent, 
and being in his nature troubled with a humour of 
contradiction, though withal excessively ignorant, he 
has found a way to indulge this temper, go on in 
idleness and ignorance, and yet still give himself the 
air of a very learned and knowing man, by the 
strength of his pocket. The misfortune of the thing 
is, I have, as it happens sometimes, a greater stock 
of learning than of money. The gentleman I am 
speaking of, takes advantage of the narrowness of 
my circumstances in such a manner, that he has read 
all that I can pretend to, and runs me down with 
such a positive air, and with such powerful argu- 
ments, that from a very learned person I am thought 
a mere pretender. Not long ago I was relatmg 
that I had read such a passage in Tacitus, up starts 
my young gentleman in a full company, and pulling 
out his purse offered to lay me ten guineas, to be 
staked immediately in that gentleman^ hands (point- 
ing to one smoking at another table] that I was ut- 
terly mistaken. I was dumb for want of ten gui- 
neas ; he went on unmercifully to triumph over my 
ignorance how to take him up, and told the whole 
room he had read Tacitus twenty times over, and 
such a remarkable incident as that could not escape 
him. He has at this time three considerable wagers 
depending between him and some of his compa- 
nions, who are rich enough to hold an argument 
with him. He has five guineas upon questions in 
geography, two that the Isle of Wight is a penin- 
sula, and three guineas to one that the world is 
round. We have a gentleman comes to our coffee- 

g2 
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house^ who deals mightily in antique scandal ; mjr- 
disputant has laid him twenty pieces upon a poinl; 
of" history, to wit, that Caesar never lay with date's 
sister, as is scandalously reported by some people. 

' There are several of this sort ot fellows in town, 
who wager themselves into statesmen, historians^, 
geographers, mathematicians, arid every other, art, 
when the persons wilh whom they talk have notj 
wealth equal to their learning. I beg of you to pre- 
vent in these youngsters, this compendious way to 
wisdom, which costs other people so much time and 
pains ; and you will oblige 

Your humble servant' 

CofRse-house near the 
' MR. SPECTATOR, Temple, Aug. 12, 1711. 

' Her e's a young gentleman that sings opera- 
tunes or whistles in a full house. Pray let him 
know that he has no right to act here as if he were 
in an empty room. Be pleased to divide the spaces 
of a public room, and certify whistlers, singers, and 
common orators, that are heard farther than their 
portion of the room comes to, that the law is open, 
and that there is an equity which will relieve us from 
such as interrupt us in our lawful discourse, as much 
as against such who stop us on the road. I take 
these persons, Mr. Spectator, to be such trespassers 
as the officer in your stage-coach, and am of the same 
sentiment with counsellor Ephraim. It is true the 
young man is rich, and, as the vulgar say, needs not 
care for any body ; but sure tliat is no authority for 
him to go whistle where he pleases. 

I am, SIR, your most humble ser\^ant. 

' P. S. I have chambers in the Temple, and here 
arc students that learn upon the hautboy ; pray de« 
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sire the benchers, that all lawyers who are profjcicnts 
in wind-music may lodge to the Thames/ 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* We are a company of young women who 
pass our time very much together, and obliged by 
the mercenary humour of the men to be as merce- 
narily inclined as they are. There visits among us 
an old bachelor whom each of us has a mind to. 
The fellow is rich, and knows he may have any of 
us, therefore is particular to none, but excessively 
ill-bred. His pleasantry consists in romping, he 
snatches kisses by surprise, puts his hands in our 
necks, tears our fans, robs us of ribbands, forces 
letters out of our hands, looks into any of our papers, 
and a thousand other rudenesses. Now what I will 
desire of you is, to acquaint him, by printing this, 
that if he does not marry one of us very suddenly, 
we have all agreed, the next time he pretends to be 
merry, to affront him, and use him like a clown as 
he is. In the name of the sisterhood I take my leave 
of you, and am, as they all are. 

Your constant reader and well-wisher/ 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I AND several others of your female rea- 
ders, have conformed ourselves to your rules, even 
to our very dress. There is not one of us but has 
reduced our outward petticoat to its ancient sizeable 
circumference, though indeed we retain still a quilt- 
ed one underneath ; which makes us not altogether 
unconformable to the fashion ; but it is on condition 
Mr. Spectator extends not his censure so far. But 
we find you men secretly approve our practice, by 
imitating our pyramidical form. The skirt of your 
fashionable coats forms as large a circumference as 

G 3 
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our petticoats ; as these are set out with whaleboDe« 
so are those with wire, to increase and sustain the 
bunch of fold that hangs down on each side ; and 
the hat, I perceive, is decreased in just proportion 
to our head-dresses. We make a regular figure, 
but I defy your mathematics to give name to the 
form you appear in. Your architecture is mere go- 
thic, and betrays a worse genius than ours ; there- 
fore if you are partial to your' own sex, I shall be 
less than I am now 

T. Your humble servant.* 
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Nemo vir magruis sine aliquo affiatu divino unquamfitit. 

TULL. 

No man was ever great without some degree of inspiration. 

We know the highest pleasure our minds are capa- 
ble of enjoying with composure, when we read 
sublime thoughts communicated to us by pien of 
great genius and eloquence. Such is the entertain- 
ment we meet with in the philosophic parts of Ci- 
cero's wTitings. Truth and good sense have there 
so charming a dress, that they could hardly be more 
agreeably represented with the addition of poetical 
fiction, and the power of numbers. This ancient 
author, and a modern one, have fallen into my 
hands within these few days ; and the impressions 
they have left upon me, have at the present quite 
spoiled me for a merry lellow. The modern is that 
admirable writer the autnor of The Theory of the 
Earth. The subjects v.ith which I have lately been 
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entertaiDed in them both bear a near affinity ; they 
are upon inquiries into hereafter^ and the thoughts 
of the latter seem to rae to be raised above those of 
the former, in proportion to his advantages of scrip- 
ture and revelation. If I had a mind to it, I could 
not at present talk of any thing else ; therefore I shall 
translate a passage in the one, and transcribe a para- 
graph out of the other, for the speculation ot this 
day. Cicero tells us *, that Plato reports Socrates, 
upon receiving his sentence, to have spoken to his 
judges in the iollowing manner: 

'I HAVE great hopes, O my judges, that it Is in- 
finitely to ray advantage that I am sent to death : for 
it must of necessity be, that one of these two things 
must be the consequence. Death must take away 
all these senses, or convey me to another life. If 
all sense is to be taken away, and death is no more 
than that profound sleep without dreams, in which 
we are sometimes buried, oh, heavens ! how desir- 
able is it to die ! How many days do we know in 
life preferable to such a state ? But if it be true that 
death is but a passage to places which they who 
lived before us do now inhabit, how much still hap- 
pier is it to go from those who call themselves judges 
to appear before those that really are such ; before 
Minos, Rhadamanthus, iEacus, and Triptolemus, 
and to meet men who have lived with justice and 
truth ? Is this, do you think, no happy journey ? Do 
you think it nothing to speak with Orpheus, Mu- 
««us. Homer, and Hcsiod ? I would, indeed, suffer 
manv deaths to enjoy these things. With what par- 
ticular delight should I talk to Palamedcs, Ajax, 
and others, who like me have suffered by the ini- 
quity of their judges. I should examine the wisdom 
of that great prince, who carried such mighty forces 

^ Tusculan Quxstion, lib. 1. 
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against Troy ; and argue with Ulysses and Sisyphus 
upon difficult points^ as I have in conversation here, 
without being in danger of being condemned. But 
let not those among you who have pronounced me an 
innocent man be afraid of death. No harm can 
arrive at a good man, whether dead or living; his 
affairs are always under the direction of the g(Jds; 
nor will I believe the fate which is allotted to me 
myself this day to have arrived by chance ; nor have 
I aught to say either against my judges or accusers, 

but that they thought they did me an injury. But 

I detain you too long, it is time that 1 retire to 
death, and you to your affairs of life ; which of us 
has the better is known to the gods, but to no mor- 
tal man.' 

The divine Socrates is here represented in a 
figure worthy his great wisdom and philosophy, 
worthy the greatest mere man that ever breathed. 
But the modern discourse is written upon a subject 
no less than the dissolution of nature itself. Oh how 
glorious is the old age of that great man, who has 
spent his time in such contemplations as has made 
this being, what only it should be, an education for 
heaven! He has, according to the lights of reason 
and revelation, which seemed to him clearest, traced 
the steps of omnipotence. He has, with a celestial 
ambition, as far as it is consistent with hUmility and 
devotion, examined the ways of providence, from 
the creation to the dissolution of the visible world. 
How pleasing must have been the speculation, to 
observe nature and providence move together, the 
physical and moral world march the same pace: to 
observe paradise and eternal spring the seat of in- 
nocence, troubled seasons and ai.gry skies the por- 
tion ol wickedness and vice. When this admirable 
author has reviewed all that has j^ast, or is to come, 
which rcUtes to the habitable world, and run through 
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tjhe whole fate of it^ how could a guardian angcl, 
that had attended it through all its courses or 
dianges, speak more emphatically at the end of his 
charge^ than does our author when he makes, as it 
were, a funeral oration over this globe, looking to 
the point where it once stood ? 

' Let us only, if you please, to take leave of this 
subject, reflect upon this occasion on the vanity and 
transiept glory of this habitable world. How by the 
force of one element breaking loose upon the rest, 
all the varieties of nature, all the works of art, all 
the labours of men are reduced to nothing. All 
that we admired and adored before as great and 
magnificent, is obliterated or vanished ; and another 
form and face of things, plain, simple, and every 
where tlie same, overspreads the whole earth. 
Where are now the great empires of the world, and 
their great imperial cities? their pillars, trophies, 
and monuments of glory ? shew me where they 
stood, read the inscription, tell me the victor s 
name. What remains, what impressions, what dif- 
ference, or distinction, do you see in this mass of 
fire ? kome itself, eternal Rome, the great city, the 
empress of the worlds whose domination and super- 
stition, ancient and modern, make a great ])art of 
the history of this earth, what is become of her now ? 
She laid her foundations deep, and her palaces 
were strong and sumptuous ; " She glorified herselti 
and lived deliciously, and said in her heart, I sit a 
queen, and sh^ll see no sorrow:" But her hour is 
come, she is wiped away from the face of the earth, 
and buried in everlasting obHvion. But it is not 
cities only, and works of men's hands, but the ever- 
lasting hills, the mountains and rocks of the earth 
are melted as wax before the sun, and " their place 
is no where found." Here stood the Alps, the load 
of the earth, that covered many countries, and 
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reached their arms from the ocean to the Black sea ; 
this huge mass of stone is soilened and dissolved as 
a tender cloud into rain. Here stood the African 
mountains^ and Atlas with his top above the clouds; 
there was frozen Caucasus, and Taurus, and Imaus» 
and the mountains of Asia; and yonder towards the 
north, stood the Ripha^an hills, clothed in ice and 
snow. All these are vanished, dropt away as the 
snow upon their heads. " Great and mairveUous 
are thy works, just and true are thy ways, thou 
King of saints! hallelujah*."^ 

T. 
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Pronunciatio est vocis, et vulti^s et gesttis moderaiio cum ve» 
nustate, 

TULL. 

Good delivery is a graceful management of the voice, coun- 
tenance, and gesture. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' The well reading of the Common-Prayer 
is of great importance, and so much neglected, that 
I take the liberty to offer to your consideration some 
particulars on that subject. And what more worthy 
your observation than this ? A thing so public, and 
of so high consequence. It is indeed wonderful, 
that the frequent exercise of it should not make the 
performers of that duty more expert in it. This 
inability, as I conceive, proceeds from tlie little care 

* Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 1684, fol. Book IIJ. 
Chap. 12. p. 110, 111. 
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that is taken of their reading, while boys, and at 
school, where when they are got into Latin, they 
are looked upon as above English, the reading of 
which is wholly neglected, or at least read to very 
little purpose, without any due observations made 
to them of the proper accent and manner of reading; 
by this means they have acquired such ill habits as 
will not easily be removed. The only way that I 
know of to remedy this, is to propose some person 
of great ability that way as a pattern for them ; ex- 
ample being most effectual to convince the learned, 
as well as instruct the ignorant. 

' You must know, sir, I have been a constant 
frequenter of the service of the church of England 
for above these four years last past, and until Sunday 
was seven-night never discovered, to so great a de- 
gree, the excellency of the Common-Prayer. When, 
being at St. James s Garlick-Hill * church, I heard 
the service read so distinctly, so emphatically, and 
so fervently, 4hat it was next to an impossibility to 
be unattentive. My eyes and my thoughts could 
not wander as usual, but were confined to my pray- 
ers. T then considered I addressed myself to the 
Almighty, and not to a beautiful face. And when I 
reflected on my former performances of that duty, I 
found I had run it over as a matter of form, in com- 
parison to the m^mer in which I then discharged 
it. My mind was really affected, and fervent wishes 
accompanied my words. The Confession was read 
with such resigned humility, the Absolution with 
such a comfortable authority, the Thanksgivings with 
such a religious joy, as made me feel those affections 

♦ Or Garlick-hithe. The rector of this parish at that jime 
was Mr. Philip Stubbs, afterwards arcbseacon of St. Albans, 
whose excellent manner of performing the sci-vice was long re- 
membered by the parishioners. 
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of tlie mind in a manner I never did Before. To 
remedy therefore the grievance above complained 
of, I numbly propose, that this excellent reader, 
upon the next and every annual assenibly of the 
clergy of S ion-college, and all other conventions* 
should read prayers before them. For then those 
that are afraid of stretching their mouths, and spoil- 
ing their soft voices, will learn to read with clear- 
ness, loudneSwS, and strength. Others that affect a 
rakish negh'gent air by folding their arms and lollini; * 
on their books, will be taught a decent behaviour, 
and comely erection of body. Those that read so 
fast as if impatient of their work, may learn to speak 
deliberately. There is another sort of persons whom 
I call Pindaric readers, as being confined to no set 
measure ; these pronounce five or six words with 
great deliberation, and the five or six subsequent 
ones with as great celerity : the first part of a sen- 
tence with a very exalted voice, and the latter part 
vs ith a submissive one : sometimes again, with one 
sort of a tone, and immediately after vvith a very 
different one. These gentlemen will learn of my 
admired reader an evenness of voice and delivery, 
and all who are innocent of these affectations, but 
read with such an indifferency as if they did not un- 
derstand the language, may then be informed of the 
art of reading movingly and fervently, how to place 
the emphasis, and give the proper accent to each 
word, and how to vary the voice according to the 
nature of the sentence. There is certainly a very 
great difference between the reading a prayer and a 
gazette, which I beg of you to inform a set of read- 
ers, who affect, forsooth, a certain gentleman-like 
familiarity of tone, and mend the language as they 
go on, crying instead of * pardoneth and absolveth,* 
' pardons and absolves.' These arc often pretty 
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classical scholars, and would think it an unpardon- 
able sin to read Virgil or Martial with so little taste 
as they do dirine service. 

' This indifferency seems to me to arise from the 
endeavour of avoiding the imputation of cant, and 
the false notion of it. It will be proper therefore to 
trace the original and sienification of this word. 
' Cant* is, by some people, derived from one An- 
drew Cant, who, they say, was a presbyterian mi- 
4iister in some illiterate part of Scotland, who by 
exercise and use had obtained the faculty, alias ^ift, 
of talking in the pulpit in such a dialect, that it is 
said he w^ understood by none but his own con- 
gregation, and not by all of them. Since master 
Cant's time, it has been understood in a larger sense, 
and signifies allsuddeE exclamations, whinings, un- 
usual tones, and in fine all praying and preaching, 
like the iinlearned of the presbyterian s. But I hope 
a proper elevation of voice, a due emphasis and ac- 
cent are not to come within this description. So that 
our readers may still be as unlike the Presbyterians 
as they please. The dissenters (I mean such as I 
have heard) do indeed elevate their voices, but it is 
with sudden jumps from the lower to the higher part 
of them; and that with so little sense or skill, that 
their elevation and cadence is bawling and mutter- 
ing. They make use of an emphasis, but so impro- 
perly, that it is often placed on some very insignifi- 
cant particle, as upon ' iP or ' and.' Now if these 
improprieties have so great an effect on the people, 
as we see they have, how great an influence would 
the service of our church, containing the best pray- 
ers that ever were composed, and that in terms most 
affecting, most humble, and most expressive of our 
wants, and dependence on the object of our worship, 
disposed in most proper order, and void of all cor- 
fusion ; what influence, I say, would these prayers 

VOL. vin. H 
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have, were they delivered with a due emphasisj 
and apposite rising and variation of voiqey the sen- 
tence concluded with a gentle cadence, and in q 
word, with such an accent and turn of speech as is 
peculiar to prayer. 

* As the matter of worship is now managed, h 
dissenting congregations, you find insignificant word) 
and phrases raised by a lively vehemence ; in oui 
own churches, the most exalted sense depreciated^ 
by a dispassionate indolence. I remember to hav^ 
heard Dr. S ■ c * say in his pulpit, of the Com* 

mon-Prayer, that, at least, it was as perfect as an) 
thing of human institution. If the gentlemen whc 
err in this kind would please to recollect the manj 
pleasantries they have read upon those who recite 
good things with an ill grace, they would go on tc 
think that what in tliat case is only ridiculous, ir 
themselves is impious. But leaving this to tbei] 
own reflections, I shall conclude this trouble witl 
what Caesar said upon the irregularity of tone ir 
one who read before him, " Do you read or sing ? li 
you sing, you sing very illf." 

Your roost humble servant/ 

T. 

* Probably Dr. Smal ridge. 

f Si ligi9f cantos : si canias, male canto** . 
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Exempta juoat ipirui e pbtribus una, 

HOR. 2 Ep. ii. 212. 

Better one thorn pluclc'd out, than all remain. 

My correspondents assure me that the enormities 
which they lately complained of, and 1 published an 
account oi, are so far from being amended, that new 
evils arise every day to interrupt their conversation, 
hi contempt of my reproofs. My friend who writes 
from the coffee-house near the Temple, informs mc 
that (he gentleman who constantly sings a voluntary 
HI spite of the whole company, was more musical 
than ordinary after reading my paper ; and has not 
been contented with that, but has danced up to the 
glass in the middle of the room, and practised mi* 
iraet-steps to his own humming. The incorrigible 
creature has gone still farther, and in the open coffee* 
house, with one hand extended as leading a lady in 
it, he has danced both French and country-dances, 
and admonished his supposed partner by smiles and 
nods to hold up her head and fall back, according to 
the respective facings and evolutions of the dance. 
Before this gentleman began this his exercise, he 
was pleased to clear his throat by coughing and spit- 
ting a full half hour; and as soon as he struck up, 
he appealed to an attorney's clerk in the room, 
whether he hit as he ought, ' Since you from death 
have saved me i* and then asked the young fellow 
(pointing to a chancery-bill under his arm) whether 
that was an opera-score he carried or not ? Without 
staying for an answer, he fell into the exercise above- 
mentioned, and practised his airs to the full Vi»^<i% 

u2 
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vrho wflft tnriMNl o|M>n him* witboaC Om kitt iImum 
or r«p«nUiiGe for hit former traoagrt«iont« 

I im to Um last degrvo at a Iom what lo do widi 
this young fiillowi «xc«pt I declare him an oallaW| 
and pronounce it penal lor any one Co tnmk to him 
in the uid houae which he frequently and direct that 
he be obliged to drink hit tea and coflee without 
tugar» and not receive from any peraon whattoever 
any thing above mere necettariei. 

Ai we in EncUnd are a sober peoploy and me- 
rally inclined raUier to a certain baihfuloess of oehft* 
viour in publici it is amaaing whence some ftUowi 
come whom one meets with in this townf tbey do 
not at aU seem to be the growth of our ishadi the 
pert, the talliativei all such as have no sense of the 
observation of c»thersi are certainly of iim%D e»- 
traction. As for my part I am as much surprised 
when I see a talkative Etijilishman, as t should be to 
see tlie Indian pine growing on one of our quickset 
hedges. Where these creatures get sun enough* to 
make them Huch lively animals andoull men* is above 
myphilosophy. 

There are another kind of impertinents which a 
man i^fierplcxed with in mixed company* and those 
arc your loud speakers. These treat mankind as if 
we were all deaf | they do not e^press but declan 
themselves. Many of these are guiltv of this out* 
rngc out of vanity, bci*ause they think aU they sav 
i» well $ or that they have their own persons in sucn 
veneration, that they believe nothing which coooeras 
them can be insignificant to any oody else. For 
tlioiic people's MkH, 1 have often lamented that we 
cannot clone our earn with an much eaue as we can our 
eyes. It if very uncaiy that we muiit necessarily be 
under pemccution. Next to thene bawlers* is a 
troubleNomc creature who Comes with the air of your 
Jiriend and your intimate* and that is your whis* 
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perer. There is one of them at a coffee-house 
which I myself frequent, who observing me to be a 
man pretty well made for secrets, gets by me, and 
with a whisper tells me things which all the town 
knows. It is no very hard matter to guess at the 
source of this impertinence, which is nothing else 
but a method or mechanic art of being wise. You 
never see any frequent in it, whom you can suppose 
to have any thing in the world to do. These per- 
sons are worse than bawlers, as much as a secret 
enemy is more dangerous than a declared one. I 
wish this my coffee-house friend would take this for 
an intimation, that I have not heard one word he has 
told me for these several years; whereas he now thinks 
me the most trusty repository of his secrets. The 
whisperers have a pleasant way of ending the close 
conversation, with saying aloud, ' Do not you think 
sof' Then whisper again, and then aloud, * but you 
know that person :' then whisper again. The thing 
would be well enough, if they whispered to keep 
the folly of what they say among friends ; but alas, 
they do it to preserve the importance of their 
thoughts. I am sure L could name you more than 
one person whom no man living ever heard talk 
upon any subject in nature, or ever saw in his whole 
life with a book in his hand, that I know not how 
can whisper something like knowledge ot* what has 
and does pass in the world; which you would 
think he learned from some familiar spirit that did not 
think him worthy to receive the whole story. But 
in truth whisperers deal only in half accounts of what 
they entertain you with. A great help to their 
discourse is, ' That the town says, and people be- 
gin to talk very freely, and they had it from persons 
too considerable to be named, what they will tt!I 
you when things are riper.' My friend has winked 
upon me any day since I came to town Va^l, ^m W^ 

h3 
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communicated to me as a secret^ that he designed 
in a very short time to tell me a secret; but I shall 
know what he means, he now assures me, in less 
than a fortnight's time. 

But I must not omit the dearer part of mankind, 
I mean the ladies, to take up a whole paper upon 
grievances which concern the men only ; but shall 
humbly propose, that we change fools for an expe- 
riment only. A certain set of ladies complain they 
are frequently perplexed with a visitant, who af- 
fects to be wiser than they are ; which character he 
hopes to preserve by an obstinate gravity, and great 
guard against discovering his opinion upon any 
occasion whatsoever. A painful silence has hitherto 
gained him no farther advantage, than that as he 
might, if he had behaved himself with freedom, been 
excepted against but as to this and that particular, 
he now offends in the whole. To relieve these la- 
dies, my good friends and correspondents, I shall 
exchange my dancing outlaw for their dumb visitant, 
and assign the silent gentleman all the haunts of the 
dancer; in order to which, I have sent them by the 
penny-post the following letters for theif conduct in 
their new conversations. 



* SIR, 

'I HAVE, you may be sure, heard of your 
irregularities without regard to my observations upon 
you ; but shall not treat you with so much rigour 
as you deserve. If yau will give yourself the trou- 
ble to repair to the place mentioned in the post- 
script * to this letter at seven this evening, you will 
be conducted into a spacious room well-lighted, 
where there are ladies and music. You will see a 

^ No poitscript in the SpecU in f. 
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Wing lady laughing next the window of the street; 
ou may take her out, for she loves you as well as 
le does any man, though she never saw you before, 
be never thought in her life, any more than your- 
i\{. She will not be surprised when you accost 
er, nor concerned when you leave her. Hasten 
•m a place where you are laughed at, to one where 
ou will be admired. You are of no consequence, 
lerefore go where you will be welcome for be- 
ig so. 

Your humble servant,' 

' SIR, 

* The ladies whom you visit, think a wise 
oan the most impertinent creature living, therefore 
ou cannot be offended that they are displeased with 
ou. Why will you take pains to appear wise, 
vhere you would not be the more esteemed for be- 
ng really so? Come to us; forget the higglers; let 
our inclination go along with you whether you 
peak or are silent; and let all such women as are 
n a clan or sisterhood go their own way ; there is 
\o room for you in that company who are of the 
:ommon taste of the sex. 

For women bom to be controul'd 
Stoop to the forward and the bold ; 
Affect the haughty and the proud. 
The gay, the frolic, and the loud*. 



T. 



* Waller. 
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N°149. TUESDAY, AUGUST 21, nil. 

Cui in manu sit quern esse demeniem velii, 

'^uem saperCf quern sanarij quern in morbum in^idg 

Quern contra amari, quern accer^iri, quern expeti, 

e^qiL.apudTULL. 

Who has it in her pow'r to make men mad, 
Or vise, or sick, or well : and who can chuse 
The object of her appetite at pleasure. 

The following letter, and my answer, shall take up 
the present speculation. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I A M the young widow of a country gentle* 
man who has left me entire mistress of a large for- 
tune, which he agreed to as an equivalent for the 
difference in our years. In these circumstances it 
is not extraordinary to have a crowd of admirers ; 
which I have abridged in my own thoughts, and 
reduced to a couple of candidates only, both young, 
and neither of them disagreeable in their persons : 
according to the common way of computing, in one 
the estate more than deserves my fortune, in the 
other my fortune more than deserves the estate. 
When I consider the first, I own I am so far a wo- 
man I cannot avoid being delighted with the thoughts 
of living great ; but then he seems to receive such a 
degree or courage from the knowledge of what he 
has, he looks as if he was going to confer an obliga- 
tion on me ; and the readiness he accosts me with, 
makes me jealous I am only hearing a repetition of 
the same things he has said to a hundred women be- 
fore. When I consider the other, I see myself ap- 
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proached with so much modesty and respect, and 
such a doubt of himself, as betrays methinks an affec- 
tion within, and a belief at the same time that he 
himself would be the only gainer by my consent. 
What an unexceptionable husband could I make 
out of both! but since that is impossible, I beg to 
be concluded by your opinion. It is absolutely in 
your power to dispose of 

Your most obedient servant, 

SYLVIA,' 
' MADAM, 

' You do me great honour in your applica- 
tion to me on this important occasion; I shall there- 
fore talk to you with the tenderness of a father, in 
fratitude for your giving me the authority of one. 
ou do not seem to make any great distinction be- 
tween these gentlemen as to their persons ; the 
whole question lies upon their circumstances and 
behaviour. If the one is less respectful because he 
is rich, and the other more obsequious because he is 
not so, they are in that point moved by the same 
principle, the consideration of fortune, and you must 
place them in each other's circumstances before you 
can judge of their inclination. To avoid confusion 
in discussing this point, I will call the richer man 
Strephon, and the other Florio. If you believe Flo- 
rio with Strephon's estate would behave himself as 
be does now, Florio is certainly your man ; but if 
you think Strephon, were he in f lorio's condition, 
would be as obsequious as Florio is now, you ought 
for your own sake to choose Strephon ; for where 
the men are equal, there is no doubt riches ought 
to be a reason for preference. After this manner, 
my dear child, I would have you abstract them from 
their circumstances ; for you are to take it for 
granted, that he who is very bumble only because 
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he is poor, is the very same man in nature, with hiiri 
who is haughty because he is rich. 

' When you have gone thus far, as to consider the 
figure they make towards you ; you will please, my 
dear, next to consider the appearance you make to- 
wards them. If they are men of discerning, they 
can observe the motives of your heart : and Florio 
can see when he is disregarded only upon account 
of fortune, which makes jou to him a mercenary 
creature ; and you are still the same thing to Stre- 
phon, in taking him for his wealth only : you are 
therefore to consider whether you had rather oblige^ 
than receive an obligation. 

' The marriage-life is always an insipid, a vexa- 
tious, or a happy condition. The first is, when two 
people of no genius or taste for themselves meet to- 
gether, upon such a settlement as has been thought 
reasonable by parents and conveyancers from an 
exact valuation of the land and cash of both parties. 
In this case the young lady's person is no more re- 
garded, than the house and improvements in pur- 
chase of an estate ; but she goes with her fortune, 
rather than her fortune with her. These make up 
the crowd or vulgar of the rich, and fill up the lum- 
ber of human race, without beneficence towards 
those below them, or respect towards those above 
them ; and lead a despicable, independent, and use- 
less life, without sense of the laws of kindness, good- 
nature, mutual offices, and the elegant satisfactions 
which flow from reason and virtue. 

* The vexatious life arises from a conjunction of 
two people of quick taste and resentment, put toge- 
ther for reasons well known to their friends, in which 
especial care is taken to avoid (what they think the 
chief of evils) poverty, and insure to them riches, 
with every evil besides. These good people live in 
a constant constraint before company, and too great 
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familiarity alone. When they are within observa- 
tion they fret at each other's carriage and behaviour; 
when alone they revile each otner's person and 
Conduct. In company they are in a purgatory^ 
when only together in a hell. 

' The happy marriage is, where two persons meet 
and voluntarily make choice of each other, without 
principally regarding or neglecting the circumstances 
of fortune or beauty. These may still love in spite 
of adversity or sickness: the former we may in 
some measure defend ourselves from, the other is 
the portion of our very make. When you have a 
true notion of this sort of passion, your humour of 
living great will vanish out of your imagination, and 
you will find love has nothing to do with state. 
Solitude, with the person beloved, has a pleasure, 
even in a woman's mind, beyond show or pomp. You 
are therefore to consider which of your lovers will 
like you best undressed, which will bear with you 
most when out of humour; and your way to this is 
to ask of yourself, which of them you value most 
for his own sake? and by that jucige which gives 
the greater instances of his valuing you for yourself 
only. 

• After you have expressed some seilse of the hum- 
ble approach of Florio, and a little disdain at Stre? 
pbon's assurance in his address, you cry out, ' What 
an unexceptionable husband could I make out of 
both !' It would therefore, methinks, be a good way 
to determine yourself. Take him in whom what 
you like is not transferable to another ; for if you 
choose otherwise, there is no hopes your husband 
will ever have what you liked in his rival ; but in- 
trinsic qualities in one man may very probably pur- 
chase every thing that is adventitious in another. 
In plainer terms : he whom you take for his personal 
perfections will sooner arrive at the gills of fortune. 
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than he whom you take for the sake of his fortune 
attain to personal perfections. If Strephon is not 
as accomplished and agreeable as Florio, marriage 
to you will never make him so ; but marriage to you 
may make Florio as rich as Strephon. Therefore to 
make a sure purchase, employ fortune upon certaia- 
ties^ but do not sacrifice certainties to fortune. 

I am, your most obedient, 

humble servant/ 
T. 
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Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se 
^udm quod ridiculos homines factt 



JUV. Sat, iii. 152. 

Want is the scorn of every wealthy fool. 
And wit in rags is tum'd to ridicule. 

DRYDEN. 

As I was walking in my chamber the morning be- 
fore 1 went last into the country, I heard the hawk- 
ers with great vehemence crying about a paper, in- 
titled, The Ninety-nine Plagues of an Empty Purse. 
I had indeed some time before observed, that the 
orators of Grub-street had dealt very much in 
plagues. They have already published m the same 
month, The Plagues of Matrimony, The Plagues of 
a Single Life, The Nineteen Plagues of a Chamber- 
maid, The Plagues of a Coachman, The Plagues of 
a Footman, and ' The Plague of Plagues.' Tne suc- 
cess these several plagues met with, probably gave 
occasion to the above-mentioned poem on an empty 
purse. However that be> the same noise so fre- 
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ently repeated under my window, drew me insen- 
ly to think on some of those inconveniencies and 
Ttifications which usually attend on poverty, and 
short, gave birth to the present speculation : for 
er my fancy had run over the most obvious and 
nmon calamities which mean fortunes are liable 
it descended to those little insults and contempts, 
lich though they may seem to dwindle into nothing 
en a man offers to describe them, are perhaps in 
tmselves more cutting and insupportable than the 
mer. Juvenal with a great deal of humour and 
Lson tells us, that nothing bore harder upon a poor 
n in his time, than the continual ridicule which 
habit and dress afibrded to the beaus of Rome : 

Quid, quod materiam pro'bei causasque jocorum 
Omnibus hie idem ; sifceda SC scissa Incema, 
Si toga sordidula est, SC ruptti calceus alter 
Pelle patet, tW si consuto vulnere crassum 
Atque recens Unum ostendit jum una cicatrix, 

JUV. Sat. iii. 147. 

Add that the rich have still a gibe in store. 
And will be monstrous witty on the poor ; 
For the torn surtout and the tatter 'd vest. 
The wretch and all his wardrobe are a jest ; 
The greasy gown sully 'd with often turning. 
Gives a good hint to say the man's in mourning ; 
Or if the shoe be ript, or patch is put. 
He's wounded, see the plaister on his foot. 

DRYDEN. 

:t is on this occasion that he afterwards adds the 
ection which I have chosen for my motto. 

Want is the scorn of every wealthy fool. 
And wit in rags is turn'd to ridicule. 

DRYDEN. 

t must be confessed that few things make a man 
»ear more despicable, or more prejudice his hear- 

^OL. Vlfl. I 
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ers against what he is going to offer, than an awk- 
ward or pitiful dress ; insomuch that I fancy, had 
Tully himself pronounced one of his orations with 
a blanket about his shoulders, more people would 
have laughed at his dress than have admired his e\o* 
quence. This last reflection made me wonder at 
a set of men, who, without being subjected to it by 
the unkindness of their fortunes, are contented to 
draw upon themselves the ridicule of the world in 
this particular. I mean such as take it into their 
heads, that the first regular step to be a wit is to 
commence a sloven. It is certain nothing has so 
much debased that, which must have been other- 
wise so great a character ; and I know not how to 
account for it, unless it may possibly be in complai- 
sance to those narrow minds who can have no no- 
tion of the same person's possessing different accom- 
plishments ; or that it is a sort of sacrifice which 
some men are contented to make to calumny, by 
allowing it to fasten on one part of their character, 
while they are endeavouring to establish another. 
Yet however unaccountable this foolish custom is, 
I am afraid it could plead a long prescription ; and 
probably gave too much occasion for the vulgar de- 
finition still remaining among us of an heathen phi- 
losopher. 

I have seen the speech of a Terr^-filius, spoke in 
King Charles the Second's reign ; in which he de- 
scribes two very eminent men, who were perhaps 
the greatest scholars of their age ; and after having 
mentioned the intire friendship between them, con-* 
dudes, that ' they had but one mind, one purse, one 
chamber, and one hat.' The men of busmess were 
also infected with a sort of singularity little better 
than this. I have heard my father say, that a broad 
brimmed hat, short hair, and unfolded handkerchief^ 
were in his time absolutely necessary to denote s 
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! man ;' and that he had known twaor three, 
ired to the character of ' very notable/ wear 
ngs with great success. 
e honour of our present age it must be al- 
hat some of our greatest geniuses for wit 
ness have almost intirely broke the neck of 
surdities. 

•, after having dispatched the most impor- 
irs of the commonwealth^ has appeared at 
ibiy, where all the ladies have declared him 
'eelest man in the company; and in Atti* 
lOugh every way one of the greatest ge- 
le age has produced, one sees nothing par- 
1 his dress or carriage to denote his preten* 
wit and learning : so that at present a man 
iture to cock up his hat, and wear a fa* 
s wig, without being taken for a rake or a 

ledium between a fop and a sloven is what 
if sense would endeavour to keep ; yet I 
er Mr. Osbom advises his son to appear in 
rather above than below his fortune ; and 
that he will find an handsome suit of clothes 
procures some additional respect t« I have 
oy self observed that my banker ever bows 
y me when I wear my full-bottomed wig ; 
tes me ' Mr.' or ' Esq.' according as he 
dressed. 

i conclude this paper with an adventure 
was myself an eye-witness of very lately, 
pened the other day to call in at a celebrated 
ause near the temple. I had not been there 
en there came in an elderly man very meanly 
and sat down by me; he had a thread-bara 

ibly Mr. Addison. 

:« to a Son by Francis Osbom, Esq. part i. sect. 93. 

I2 
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loose coat on, which it was plain he wore to keep 
himself warm, and not to favour his under suit> 
which seemed to have been at least its contempo- 
rary : his short wig and hat were both answerable 
to the rest of his apparel. He was no sooner seated 
than he called for a dish of tea ; but as several gen- 
tlemen in the room wanted other things, the boys of 
the house did not think themselves at leisure to mind 
him. I could observe the old fellow was very un- 
easy at the affront, and at his being obliged to re- 
peat his commands several times to no purpose ; 
until at last one of the lads presented him with some 
stale tea in a broken dish, accompanied with a plate 
of brown sugar ; which so raised his indignation, 
that after several obliging appellations of dog and 
rascal, he asked him aloud before the whole com- 
pany, ' why he must be used with less respect than 
that fop there ?' pointing to a well-dressed young 
gentleman who was drinking tea at the opposite 
table. The boy of the house replied with a good 
deal of pertness, ' that his master had two sorts of 
customers, and that the gentleman at the other table 
had given him many a sixpence for wiping his shoes.' 
By this time the young Templar, who found his ho- 
nour concerned in the dispute, and that the eyes of 
the whole coffee-house were upon him, had thrown 
aside a paper he had in his hand, and was coming 
towards us, while we at the table made what haste 
we could to get away from the impending quarrel, 
but were all of us surprised to see him as he ap- 
proached nearer put on an air of deference and re- 
spect. To whom the old man said, ' Hark you, sir- 
rah, I will pay off your extravagant bills once more, 
but will take effectual care for the future, that your 
prodigality shall not spirit up a parcel of rascals to 
insult your father.* 

Though 1 by no means approve either the impu- 
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dence of the servants or the extravagance of the 
son, I cannot but thmk the old gentleman was in 
some measure justly served for walking in masque- 
rade, I mean appearing in a dress so much beneatti 
his quality and estate. X. 
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■ Maximas vkitUesjacere amnes necesse est voluptaie dominante, 

TULL.de Fin. 

Where pleasure prevails, all the greatest virtues will lose their 
power. 

I KNOW no one character that gives reason a greater 
shock, at the same time that it presents a good ridi- 
culous image to the imagination, than that of a man 
of wit and pleasure about the 4own. This descrip- 
tion of a man of fashion, spoken by some with a 
mixture of scorn and ridicule, by others with great 
gravity as a laudable distinction, is in every body's 
mouth that spends any time in conversation. My 
friend Will Honeycomb has this expression very 
frequently; and I never could understand by the 
ttory which follows, upon his mention of such a 
one, but that his man of wit and pleasure was either 
a drunkard too old for wenching, or a young lewd 
fellow with some liveliness, who would converse 
with you, receive kind offices of you, and at the 
same time debauch your sister, or lie with your 
wife. According to his description, a man of wit, 
when he could have wenches for crowns apiece 
which he liked quite as well, would be so extrava- 
gant as to bribe servants, make false fcl^ud^Ui^s^ 

I 3 
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fight relations : I say, according to him, plain and 
simple vice was too little for a man of wit and 
pleasure ; but he would leave an easy and accessible 
wickedness, to come at the same thing with only 
the addition of certain falsehood and possible mur- 
der. Will thinks the town grown very dull, in 
that we do not hear so much as we used to do of 
those coxcombs,* whom (without observing it) he 
describes as the most infamous rogues in nature^ 
with relation to friendship, love, or conversation. 

When pleasure is made the chief pursuit of life, 
it will necessarily follow that such monsters as these 
will arise from a constant application to such blan- 
dishments as naturally root out the force of reason 
and reflection, and substitute in their place a general 
impatience of thought, and a constant pruriency of 
inordinate desire. 

Pleasure, when it is a man's chief purpose, disap- 
points itself; and the constant application to it palls 
the faculty of enjoying it, though it leaves the sense 
of our inability for that we wish, with a disrelish of 
every thing else. Thus the intermediate seasons of 
the man of pleasure are more heavy than one would 
impose upon the vilest criminal. Take him when 
he is awaked too soon after a debauch, or disap- 
pointed in following a worthless woman without 
truth, and there is no man living whose being is 
such a weight or vexation as his is. He is an utter 
stranger to the pleasing reflections in the evening 
of a well-spent day, or the gladness of heart or 
quickness of spirit in the morning after profound 
sleep or indolent slumbers. He is not to be at ease 
any longer than he can keep reason and good sense 
without his curtains ; otherwise he will be haunted 
with the reflection, that he could not believe such a 
one, the woman that upon trial he found her. What 
has he got by his conquest, but to think meanly of 
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her for whom a day or two before he had the highest 
honour? And of himself, for perhaps wronging the 
man whom of all men living he himself would least 
willingly have injured ? 

Pleasure seizes the whole man who addicts him- 
self to it, and will not give him leisure for any good 
office in Hfe which contradicts the gaiety of the pre- 
sent hour. You may indeed observe in people of 
pleasure a certain complacency and absence of all 
severity, which the habit of a loose unconcerned 
life gives them ; but tell the man of pleasure your 
secret wants, cares, or sorrows, and you will find 
he has given up the delicacy of his passions to the 
cravings of his appetites. He little knows the per- 
fect joy he loses, tor the disappointing gratifications 
which he pursues. He looks at pleasure as she ap- 
proaches, and comes to him with the recommenda- 
tion of warm wishes, gay looks, and graceful mo- 
tion ; but he does not observe how she leaves his 
presence with disorder, impotence, down-cast shame, 
and conscious imperfection. She makes our youth 
inglorious, our age shameful. 

Will Honeycomb gives us twenty intimations in 
an evening of several hags whose bloom was given 
up to his arms ; and would raise a value to himself 
for having had, as the phrase is, ' very good wo- 
men.* Will's good women are the comfort of his 
heart, and support him, I warrant, by the memory of 
past interviews with persons of their condition. 
No, there is not in the world an occasion wherein 
vice makes so fantastical a figure, as at the meet- 
ing of two old people who nave been partners in 
unwarrantable pleasure. To tell a toothless old 
lady that she once had a good set, or a defunct 
wencher that he once was the admired thing of the 
town, are satires instead of applauses ; but on the 
other side, consider the old age of those who have 
passed their days in labour^ industry> and virtue. 
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their decays make ihetn but appear the more vene- 
rable, and the imperfections of their bodies are be- 
held as a misfortune to human society that their make 
is so little durable. 

But to return more directly to my man of wit and 
pleasure. In all orders of men, wherever this is the 
chief character, the person who wears it is a negli- 
gent friend, father, and husband, and entails poverty 
on his unhappy descendants. Mortgages, diseases^ 
and settlements, are the legacies a man of wit and 
pleasure leaves to his family. All the poor rogues 
that make such lamentable speeches after every ses- 
sions at Tyburn, were, in their way, men of wit and 
pleasure oefore they fell into the adventures which 
brought them thither. 

Irresolution and procrastination in all a man's 
affairs, are the natural effects of being addicted to 
pleasure. Dishonour to the gentleman and bank- 
ruptcy to the trader, are the portion of either whose 
chief purpose of life is delight. The chief cause 
that this pursuit has been in all ages received with 
so much quarter from the soberer part of mankind^ 
has been that some men of great talents have sacri- 
ficed themselves to it. The shining qualities of such 
people have given a beauty to whatever they werQ 
engaged in, and a mixture of wit has recommended 
madness. For let any man who knows what it is 
to have passed much time in a series of jollity, mirth, 
wit, or humorous entertainments, look back at what 
he was all that while a doing, and he will find that 
he has been at one instant sharp to some man he is 
sorry to have offended, impertinent to some one it 
was cruelty to treat with such freedom, ungrace- 
fully noisy at such a time, unskilfully open at such 
a time, unmercifully clamorous at such a time; 
and from the whole course of his applauded satis-> 
/actions, unable in the end to recollect any circum-^ 
stance which can add to ^^ ^\\yyj\£iSXi\, q\ \v\\ ^vivv 
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mind alone, or which he would put his character 
upon, with other men. Thus it is with those who 
are best made for becoming pleasures ; but how 
monstrous is it in the generality of mankind who 
pretend this way, without genius or inclination to- 
wards it ! The scene then is wild to an extrava- 
gance : this is, as if fools should mimic madmen. 
Pleasure of this kind is the intemperate meals and 
loud jollities of the common rate oi country gentle- 
men, whose practice and way of enjoyment is to put 
an end as fast as they can to that little particle of 
reason they have when they are sober. These men 
of wit and pleasure dispatch their senses as fast as 
possible by drinking until they cannot taste, smok- 
ing until they cannot see, and roaring until they can- 
not hear. T. 
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HOM.11.VU146. 

Like leaves on trees the race of man is found. 

POPE. 

There is no sort of people whose conversation is 
SO pleasant as that of military men, who derive their 
courage and magnanimity from thought and reflec- 
tion. The many adventures which attend their way 
of life makes their conversation so full of incidents, 
and gives them so frank an air in speaking of what 
they have been witnesses of, that no company can 
be more amiable than that of men of sense who are 
soldiers. There is a certain irregular way in their 
narrations or discourse, which has something more 
vvarm -and pleasing than we meet with among 
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men, who are used to adjust and methodize their 
thoughts. 

I was this evening walking in the fields with my 
friend Captain Sentry, and I could not, from the many 
relations which I drew him into of what passed when 
he was in the service, forbear expressm'^ my won- 
der, that the ' fear of death,' which we, the rest of 
mankind, arm ourselves against with so much con* 
temptation, reason and philosophy, should appear 
so little in camps, that common men march into 
open breaches, meet opposite battalions, not only 
without reluctance but with alacrity. My friena 
answered what I said in the following manner : 
' What you wonder at may very naturally be the 
subject of admiration to all who are not conversant 
in camps ; but when a man has spent some time in 
that way of life, he observes a certain mechanic 
courage which the ordinary race of men become 
masters of from acting always in a crowd. They 
see indeed many drop, hut t-hen they see many more 
alive; they observe themselves escape very nar- 
rowly, and they do not know why they should not 
again. Besides which general way oi loose think- 
ing, they usually spend the other part of their time 
in pleasures upon which their minds are so entirely 
bent, that short labours or dangers are but a cheap 
purchase of jollity, triumph, victory, fresh quarters, 
new scenes, and uncommon adventures. Such are 
the thoughts of the executive part of an army, and 
indeed of the gross of mankind in general ; but none 
of these men of mechanical courage have ever made 
any great figure in the profession of arms. Those 
who are formed for command, are such as have rea- 
soned themselves, out of a consideration of greater 
good than length of days, into such a negligence of 
their being, as to make it their first position, that it 
is one day to be resigned ; and since it is, in the 
prosecution of worthy actions and service of man- 
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kind^ they can put it to habitual hazard. The event 
of our designs, say they> as it relates to others^ is 
uncertain ; but as it relates to ourselves it must be 
prosperous^ while we are in the pursuit of our duty, 
and within the terms upon which providence has 
insured our happiness, whether we die or live. All 
that nature has prescribed must be good; and as 
death is natural to us, it is absurdity to tear it. Fear 
loses its purpose when we are sure it cannot pre- 
serve us> and we should draw resolution to meet it 
from the impossibility to escape it. Without a re- 
signation to the necessity of dying, there can be no 
capacity in man to attempt any thing that is glo- 
rious : but when they have once attained to that 
perfection, the pleasures of a life spent in martial 
adventures, are as great as any of which the human 
mind is capable. The force of reason gives a cer- 
tain beauty, mixed with the conscience of well-doing 
and thirst of glory, to all which before was terrible 
and ghastly to the imagination. Add to this, that 
the fellowship of danger, the common good of man- 
kind, the general cause, and the manifest virtue you 
may observe in so many men, who made no figure 
until that day, are so manv incentives to destroy the 
little considerations of their own persons. Such are 
the heroic part of soldiers who are qualified for 
leaders. As to the rest whom I before spoke of^ I 
know not how it is, but they arrive at a certain ha- 
bit of being void of thought, insomuch that on occa- 
sions of the most imminent danger they are still in 
the same indifference. Nay, I remember an instance 
of a gay Frenchman''^, who was led on in battle by a 
superior officer, (whose conduct it was his custom to 

* The Frenchman here alluded to was the Chevalier de Flou- 
rilles, a lieutenant general under ih^ Prince of Conde^ at the 
tattleofSeaelf>inl674. 
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speak of always with contempt and raillery) and in 
the beginning of the action received a wound he 
was sensible was mortal ; his reflectign on this occa- 
sion was, ' I wish 1 could live another hour, to see 
how this blundering coxcomb will get clear of thiit 
business.' 

' I remember two young fellows who rid in the 
same squadron of a troop of horse, who were ever 
together ; they eat, they drank, they intrigued ; in 
a word, all their passions and affections seemed to 
tend the same way, and they appeared serviceable 
to each other in them. We were in the dusk of the 
evening to march over a river, and the troop these 
gentlemen belonged to were to be transported in a 
ferry-boat, as fast as they could. One of the friends 
was now in the boat, while the other was drawn up 
with others by the water-side, waiting the return of 
the boat. A disorder happened in the passage by 
an unruly horse ; and a gentleman who had the 
rein of his horse negligently under his arm, was 
forced into the water by his horse's jumping over. 
The friend on the shore cried out, ' Who is that is 
drowned, trow?' He was immediately answered, 
* Your friend Harry Thompson.* He very gravely 
replied, ' Ay, he had a mad horse.' This short epi- 
taph from such a familiar, without more words, gave 
me, at that time under twenty, a very moderate 
opinion of the friendship of companions. Thus is 
affection and every other motive of life in the gene- 
rality rooted out by the present busy scene about 
them : they lament no man whose capacity can be 
supplied by another ; and where men converse 
without delicacy, the next man you meet will serve 
as well as he whom you have lived with half your 
life. To such the devastation of countries, the mi- 
sery of inhabitants, the cries of the pillaged, and the 
silent sorrow of the great unfortunate, are ordinary 
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objects; their minds are bent upon the litlle grati- 
fications of their own senses and appetites, forgetful 
of compassion, insensible of glory, avoiding only 
shame ; their whole hearts taken up with the trivial 
hope of meeting and being merry. These are the 
people who make up the gross of the soldiery. But 
the fine gentleman in that band of men is such a one 
as I have now in my eye, who is foremost in all dan- 
ger to which he is ordered. His officers are his 
friends and companions, as they are men of honour 
and gentlemen ; the private men his brethren, as 
they are of his species. He is beloved of all that 
behold him. They wish him in danger as he views 
their ranks, that they may have occasions to save 
him at their own hazard. Mutual love is the order 
of the files where he commands ; every man afraid 
for himself and his neighbour, not lest their com- 
mander should punish them, but lest he should be 
offended. Such is his regiment who knows man- 
kind, and feels their distresses so far as to prevent 
them. Just in distributing what is their due, he 
would think himself below their tailor to wear a 
snip of their clothes in lace upon his own ; and be- 
low the most rapacious agent should he enjoy a far- 
thing above his own pay. Go on, brave man, im- 
mortal glory is thy fortune, and immortal happiness 
thy reward. T. 
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Ilnhet natura vt aliatum omnium rerum sic troendi modum\ 
senedus auiem pfira''tio O'latis est tanquam fabulip, Crgut d^ati^ 
QutioHcmfugere deUmuSi pnesertim a^uncta scdietate, 

TULL. de Senect. 

Life, as well as all other things, hath its bounds assigned bf 
nature; and its conclusion, like the last act of a play, is old 
age, the fatigue cf which we ought to shun, especially wheo 
our appetites are fully satisfied. 

Of all the impertinent wishes which we hear ex- 
pressed in conversation, there is not one more un- 
worthy a gentleman or a man of liberal education, 
than that of wishin>5 one's self younger. I have ob- 
served this wish is usually made upon sight of some 
object which gives the idea of a past action, that it 
is no dishonour to us that we cannot now repeat ; or 
else on what was in itself shameful when we per- 
formed it. It is a certain sign of a foolish or a dis* 
solute mind if we want our youth again only for the 
strength of bones and sinews which we once were 
masters of. It is (as my author has it) as absurd in 
an old man to wish for the strength of a youth, as it 
would be in a young man to wiish for the strength of 
a bull or a horse. These wishes are both equally 
out of nature, which should direct in all things that 
are not contradictory to justice, law, and reason. 
But though every old man has been young, and every 
young one hopes to be old, there seems to be a most 
unnatural misunderstanding between those two stages 
of life. The unhappy want of commerce arises from 
the insolent arrogance or exultation in youth, and 
the irrational despondence or self-pity in age. A 
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young man whose passion and ambition is to be good 
and wise> and an old one who has no inclination to 
be lewd or debauched, are quite unconcerned in 
this speculation ; but the cocking young fellow who 
treads upon the toes of his elders, and the old fool 
who envies the saucy pride he sees him in, are the 
objects of our present contempt and derision. Con- 
tempt and derision are harsh words; but in what 
manner can one give advice to a youth in the pur- 
suit and possession of sensual pleasures, or aHbrd 
pity to an old man in the impotence and desire of 
enjoying them ? When young men in public places 
betray in their deportment an abandoned resigna- 
tion to their appetites, they give to sober minds a 
prospect of a despicable age, which, if not inter- 
rupted by death in the midst of their follies, must 
certainly come. When an old man bewails the loss 
of such gratifications which are passed, he discovers 
a monstrous inclination to that which it is not in the 
course of providence to recal. The state of an old 
man^ who is dissatisfied merely for his being such, 
is the most out of all measures of reason and good 
sense of any being we have any account of from the 
highest angel to the lowest worm. How miserable 
is the contemplation to consider a libidinous old 
man (while all created beings, besides himself and 
devils, are following the order of providence) fret- 
ting at the course of things, and being almost the 
sole malecontent in the creation. But let us a little 
reflect upon what he has lost by the number of years. 
The passions which he had in youth are not to bo 
obeyed as they were then, but reason is more pow- 
erful now without the disturbance of them. An old 
gentleman the other day in discourse with a friend 
of his (reflecting upon some adventures they had ia 
youth together) cried out, ' Oh Jack, these were 
lappy days !' ^ That is true,' replied his friend, < hut 
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methinks we go about our business more quietly 
than we did then/ One would think it should be 
no small satisfaction to have gone so far in our jour- 
ney that the heat of the day is over with us. When 
life itself is a fever, as it is in licentious youth, the 
pleasures of it are no other than the dreams of a 
man in that distemper ; and it is as absurd to wish 
the return of that season of life, as for a man in 
health to be sorry for the loss of gilded palaces, fairy 
walks, and flowery pastures, with which he remem- 
bers he was entertained in the troubled slumbers of 
a fit of sickness. 

As to all the rational and worthy pleasures of our 
being, the conscience of a good frame, the contem- 
plation of another life, the respect and commerce of 
honest men, our capacities of our enjoyments are 
enlarged by years. While health endures, the latter 
part of life, in the eye of reason, is certainly the 
more eligible. The memory of a well-spent youth 
gives a peaceable, unmixed, and elegant pleasure to 
the mind ; and to such who are so unfortunate as 
not to be able to look back on youth with satisfac* 
tion, they may give themselves no little consolation 
that they are under no temptation to repeat their 
follies, and that they at present despise them. It 
was prettily said, * He that would be long an old 
man, must begin early to be one :' It is too late to 
resign a thing ailer a man is robbed of it; therefore 
it is necessary that before the arrival of age we bid 
adieu to the pursuits of youth, otherwise sensual ha- 
bits will live in our imaginations, when our limbs 
cannot be subservient to them. The poor fellow 
who lost his arm last siege, will tell you, he feels the 
fingers that are buried in Flanders ache every cold 
morning at Chelsea. 

The ibnd humour of appearing in the gay and fa- 
shionable world, and being applauded for trivial 
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excellencies, is what makes youth have age in con- 
tempt, and makes age resign with so ill a grace the 
qualifications of youth : but this in b^th sexes is in- 
verting all things, and turning the natural course of 
our minds, which should build their approbations 
and dislikes upon what nature and reason dictate, 
into chimera and confusion. 

Age in a virtiaous person, of either sex, carries in 
it an authority which makes it preferable to all the 
pleasures of youth. If to be saluted, attended, and 
consulted with deference, are instances of pleasure, 
they are such as never fail a virtuous old age. In 
the enumeration of the imperfections and advan-r 
tages of the younger and later years of man, they 
are so near in their condition, that methinks, it should 
be incredible we see so little commerce of kindness 
between th6m. If we consider youth and age with 
TuUy, regarding the affinity to death, youth has 
many more chances to be near it than age; what 
youth can say more than an old man, ^ he shall live 
until night ?' Youth catches distempers more easily, 
its sickness is more violent, and its recovery more 
doubtful. The youth indeed hopes for many more 
days, so cannot the old man. The youth's hopes 
are JlKgrounded ; for what is more foolish than to 
place any confidence upon an uncertainty ? But the 
old man has not room so much as to hope ; he is still 
happier than thp youth, he has already enjoyed what 
the other does but hope for. One wishes to live 
Jong, the other has lived long. But alas, is there 
any thin? in human life, the duration of which can 
be callea long ? There is ^^othing which must end, 
to be valued for its continuance. If hours, days, 
months, and years pass away, it is no matter what 
hour, what day, what month, or what year we die. 
The applause of a good actor is due to him at what- 
^^ spcne of the play he makes his wi* U V^ ^^^v 
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in the life of a man of sense, a short life is sufEcient 
to manifest himself a man of honour and virtue; 
when he ceases to be such he has lived too long, 
and while he h such, it is of no consequence to him 
how long he shall be so, provided he h so to his 
life's end. T, 
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Nemo repenlefuit turpissimus 

JUV. Sat. ii. 83. 

No man e'er reach'd the heights of vice at first. 

TATE. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' You are frequent in the mention of matters 
which concern the feminine world, and take upon 
yon to be very severe against men upon all those 
occasions : but all this while I am afraid you have 
been very little conversant with women, or you 
would know the generality of them are not so angry 
as you imagine at the general vices among us. I 
am apt to believe (begging }our pardon) that you 
are still what I myself was once, a queer modest 
fellow ; and therelorcj for your information, shall 
give you a short account of myself, and the reasons 
why I was forced to wench, drink, play, and do 
every thing which are necessary to the character 
of a man of wit and pleasure, to be well with the 
ladies. 

' You are to know then that I was bred a gentle- 
man, and had the finishing part of my education 
under a man of great probity, wit, and learning, iu 
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one of our universities. I will not deny- but this 
made tny behaviour and mien bear in it a figure of 
thought rather than action ; and a man of a quite 
contrary character, who never thought in his life, 
rallied me one day upon it, and said, ' he believed I 
was still a virgin.' There was a young lady of vir- 
tue present, and I was not displeased to favour the 
insinuation ; but it had a quite contrary effect from 
what I expected. I was ever after treated with 
great coldness both by that lady and all the rest of 
my acquaintance. In a very little time I never 
came into a room but I could hear a whisper, ' Here 
comes the maid.* A girl of humour would on some 
occasion say, ' Why, how do you know more than 
any of us;' An expression of that kind was gene- 
rally followed by a loud laugh. In a word, tor no 
other fault in the world than that they really thought 
me as innocent as themselves, 1 became of no con- 
sequence among them, and was received always 
upon the foot of a jest. This made so strong an 
impression upon me, that I resolved to be as agree- 
able as the best of the men who laughed at me ; but 
I observed it was nonsense for me to be impudent at 
first among those who knew me. My character for 
modesty was so notorious wherever I had hitherto 
appeared, that I resolved to shew ray new face in 
new quarters of the world. My first step I chose 
with judgment; for I went to A strop *, and came 
down among a crowd of academics, at one dash, 
the impudentest fellow they had ever seen in 
their lives. Flushed with this success, I made love 
and was happy. Upon this conquest 1 though.t it 
ivould be unlike a gentleman to stay long with my 

* Astrop-wells in Oxfordshire j into which Doctor RadclifFc 
' put a toad.' 
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mistress, and crossed the country to Bury*. I 
could give you a very good account of myself at 
that place aiso. At these two ended my first sum- 
mer of gallantry. The winter following, you would 
wonder at it, but I relapsed into moaesty upon 
Coming among people of ngure in London, yet not 
so much but that the ladies who had formerly laughed 
at me, said, * Bless us I how wonderfully that gen^ 
tleman is improved!' Some familiarities about the 
play-houses towards the end of the ensuing winter, 
made me conceive new hopes of adventures. And 
instead of returning the next summer to Astrop of 
Bury, I thought myself qualified to go to Epsom, 
and followed a young woman, whose relations were 
jealous of my place in her favour, to Scarborough. 
I carried my point, and in my third year aspired to 
go to Tunbridge, and in the autumn of the same 
year made my appearance at Bath. I was now got 
into the way of talk proper for ladies, and was run into 
a vast acquaintance among them, which I always 
improved to the best advantage. In all this course 
of time, and some years following, I found a sober 
modest man was always looked upon by both sexes 
as a precise unfashioned fellow ot no life or spirit, 
It was ordinary for a man who had been drunk in 
good company, or passed a pight with a wench, to 
speak of it next day befpre women for whom he 
had the greatest respect, He was reproved, i>er-j 
haps, with a blow of the fan, or with an ' oh fie !' 
but the angry lady still preserved an apparent ap** 
probation in her countenance. He was called a 
strange wicked fellow, a sad wretch ; he shrugs his 
shoulders, swears^ receives another blow, swears 
again he did not know he swore, and all was well. 
You might often see men game ^^ the presence of 

# J8ury-fair, A place of fashionable resort, 
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women, and throw at once for more than they were 
worth, to recommend themselves as men of spirit. 
I found by long experience that the loosest principles 
and most abandoned behaviour, carried all betbre 
them in pretensions to women of fortune. The en- 
couragement given to people of this stamp, made 
me soon throw off the remaining impressions .of a 
sober education. In the above-mentioned places, 
as well as in town, I always kept company with 
those who lived most at large; and in due process 
of time I was a very pretty rake among the men, 
and a very pretty fellow among the women. I must 
confess, I had some melancholy hours upon the ac- 
count of the narrowness of my fortune, but my con- 
science at the same time gave me the comfort that I 
had qualified myself for marry i rig a fortune. 

' When I had lived in this manner some time, and 
became thus accomplished, I was now in the twenty- 
seventh year of my age, and about the forty-seventh 
of my constitution, my health and estale wasting 
very fast ; when I happened to fall into the com- 
pany of a very pretty young lady in her own dispo- 
sal,. I entertained the company, as we men of gal- 
lantry generally do, with the many haps and dis- 
asters, watcHings under windows, escapes from 
jealous husbands, and several other perils. The 
young thing was wonderfully charmed with one 
that knew the world so well, and talked so fine ; 
with Desdemona, all her lover said affected her; 
' it was strange, it was wondrous strange.' In a 
word, I saw the impression I had made upon her, 
and with a very little application the pretty thing 
has married me. There is so much charm in her 
innocence and beauty, that I do now as much detest 
the course I have been in for many years, as I ever 
did before I entered into it. 

' What I intend, Mr. Spectator, by writing a.11 
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this to you, is that you would, before you go any 
further with your panegyrics on the feir sex, give 
them some lectures upon their silly approbations^ 
It is that I am weary of vice, and that it was not 
my natural way, that I am now so far recovered as 
not to bring this believing dear creature to contempt 
and poverty for her generosity to me. At the same 
time tell tne youth of good education of our sex, 
that they take too little care of improving themselves 
in little things. A good air at entering into a 
room, a proper audacity in expressing himself with 
gaiety and gracefulness, would make a young gen- 
tleman of virtue and sense capable or discounte- 
nancing the shallow impudent rogues, that shine 
among the women. 

'Mr. Spectator, I do not doubt but you are a 
very sagacious person, but you are so great with 
Tully of late, that I fear you will contemn these 
things as matters of no consequence : but believe 
me, sir, they are of the highest importance to hu^ 
man life ; and if you can do any thing towards open-p 
ing fair eyes, you will lay an obligation upon all 
your contemporaries who are fathers, husbands, pr 
brothers to females. 

Your most aflfectionate humble servant, 

SIMON HONEYCQMa/ 
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■ Ha nugee seria ducunt 

In mala 

HOR.AriPoet.v.451. 

These things which now seem frivolous and slight^ 
Will prove of serious consequence. 

ROSCOMMON. 

f HAVE more than once taken notice of an indecent 
licence taken in discourse^ wherein the conversation 
on one part is involuntary, and the effect of some 
necessary circumstance. This happens in travel- 
ling together in the same hired coach> sitting near 
each other in any public assembly, or the like. I 
have, upon maKing observations of this sort, re* 
ceived innumerable messages from that part of the 
fair sex whose lot in life it is to be of any trade or 
public way of life. They are all, to a woman, ur- 
gent with me to lay before the world the unhappy 
circumstances they are under, from the unreasonable 
liberty which is taken in their presence, to talk on 
what subject it is thought fit by every coxcomb who 
wants understanding or breeding. One or two of 
these complaints I shall set down. 

* MR. SPECTATOR^ 

' I KEEP a coffee-house, and am one of those 
whom you have thought fit to mention as an Idol 
.some time ago. I suSered a good deal of raillery 
upon that occasion ; but shall heartily forgive you» 
who are the cause of it> if you will do me justice in 
another point. What I ask of you, is, to acquaint 
my customers (who are otherwise very good ones) 
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that I am unavoidably hasped in my bar, and cannot 
help hearing the improper discourses they are 
pleased to entertain me with. They strive who 
shall say the most immodest things in my hearing. 
At the same time half a dozen of them loll at the 
bar staring just in my face, ready to interpret my 
looks and gestures according to their own imagina- 
tions. In this passive condition I know not where 
to cast my eyes, place my hands, or what to employ 
myself in. But this contusion is to be a jest, and I 
hear them say in the end, with an insipid air of 
mirth and subtlety. Let her alone, she. knows as 
well as we, for ail she looks so. Good Mr. Specta- 
tor, persuade gentlemen that it is out of all decency. 
Say it is possible a woman may be modest and yet 
keep a public-house. Be pleased to argue, that in 
truth the aflTront is the more unpardonable because 
I am obliged to suffer it, and cannot fly from it. I 
do assure you, sir, the cheerfulness of life which 
would arise from the honest gain I have, is utterly 
lost to me, from the endless, flat, impertinent plea- 
santries which I hear from morning to night. In a 
word, it is too much for me to bear; and I desire 
you to acquaint them, that I will keep pen and ink 
at the bar, and write down all they say to me, and 
send it to you for the press. It is possible when they 
sec how empty what they speak, without the advan- 
tage of an impudent countenance and gesture, will 
appear, they may come to some sense of themselves, 
and the insults they are guilty of towards me. 

I am, SIR, 
Your most humble servant, 

THE IDOL.* 

This representation is so just, that it is hard to 
speak of it without an indignation which perhaps 
would appear too elevated to such as can be guilty 
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of this inhuman treatment^ where they see they af> 
firont a modesty plain, and ingenuous behaviour. 
This correspondent is not the only sufferer in this 
kind, for I have long letters both from the Royal 
and New-Exchange on the same subject. They 
tell me that a young fop cannot buy a pair of gloves, 
but he is at the same time straining ibr some inge- 
nious ribaldry to say to the young woman who helps 
them on. It is no small addition to the calamity, that 
the rogues buy as hard as the plainest and modestest * 
customers they have ; besides which, they loll upon 
their counters half an hour longer than they need, to 
drive away other customers, who are to share their 
impertinencies with t|ie milliner, or go to another 
shop. Letters from Change-alley are full of the 
same evil ; and the girls tell me, except I can chase 
some eminent merchants from their shops they shall 
in a short time fail. It is very unaccountable, that 
men can have so little deference to all mankind who 
pass by them, as to bear being seen toying by twos 
and threes at a time, with no other purpose but to 
appear gay enough to keep up a light conversation 
or common-place jests, to the injury of her whose 
credit is certainly hurt by it, thoua^h their own may 
be strong enough to bear it. When we come to 
have exact accounts of these conversations, it is not 
to be doubted but that their discourses will raise the 
iisual style of buying and selling. Instead of the 
plain downright lying, and asking and bidding so 
unequally to what they will really give and take, we 
may hope to have from these fine folks an exchange 
of compliments. There must certainly be a great 
deal of pleasant difference between the commerce 
of lovers, and that of all other dealers, who are, in a 
kind, adversaries. A sealed bond, or a bank-note, 
would be a pretty gallantry to convey unseen into 
the hands of one whom a director is charmed with; 

VOL. VJJI. L 
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otherwise the city-loiterers are slil! more unreason- 
able than those at the other end of the town. At 
the New-Exchange they are eloquent for want of 
cash, but in the city they ought with cash to supply 
their want of eloquence. 

If one might be serious on this prevailing folly, 
one might observe, that it is a melancholy thing, 
when the world is mercenary even to the buying 
and selling our very persons: that young women, 
though they have never so great attractions from 
nature, are never the nearer being happily disposed 
of in marriage ; I say, it is very hard under this 
necessity, it shall not be possible for them to go 
into a way of trade for their maintenance, but their 
very excellencies and personal perfections shall be 
a disadvantage to them, and subject tliem to be 
treated as if they stood there to sell their persons to 
prostitution. There cannot be a more melancholy 
circumstance to one who has made any observation 
in the world, than one of those erring creatures ex- 
posed to bankruptcy. When that happens, none of 
these toying fools will do any more than any other 
man they meet, to preserve her from infamy, insult, 
and distemper. A woman is naturally more helpless 
than the other sex ; and a man of honour and sense 
should have this in his view in all manner of com- 
merce with her. Were this well weighed, incon- 
sideralion, ribaldry, and nonsense, would not be 
more natural to entertain women with, than men ; 
and it would be as much impertinence to go into a 
shop of one of these young women without buying, 
as into that of any other trader. I shall end ttiis 
speculation with a letter I have received from « 
pretty milliner in the city. 
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' MR. SPECTATOR, 

'I HAVE read your account of beauties, and 
was not a little surprised to find no character of my- 
self in it. I do assure you I have little else to do 
but to give audiences as I am such. Here are mer- 
chants of no small consideration, who call in as cer- 
tainly as they go to 'Change, to say something of 
my roguish eye. And here is one who makes me 
once or twice a week tumble over all my goods, and 
then owns it was only a gallantry to see me act witl» 
these pretty hands ; then lays out three-pence in a 
little ribband for his wristbands, and thinks he is a 
man of great vivacity. There is an ugly thing not 
far off me, whose shop is frequented only by people 
of business, that is all day long as busy as possible. 
Must I that am a beauty be treated with for nothing 
but my beauty ? Be pleased to assign rates to my 
kind glances, or make all pay who come to see me, 
or I shall be undone by my admirers for want of 
customers. Albacinda, Eudosia, and all the rest 
would be used just as we are, if they were in our 
condition ; therefore pray consider the distress of us 
the lower order of beauties, and I shall be 

Your obliged humble servant,' 
T- 
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Sed tu simul ohlig&sii 



Perfidum votis caput, emtescit 

Pwehirior muHo 

H0R.20d.vuLSL 

—But thou. 
When once thou hast broke some tender vow. 
All perjur'-d, doest more charming grow ? 

I DO not think any thing could make a pleasanter 
entertainment, than the history of the reigning fa- 
vourites among the women from time to time about 
this town. In such an account we ought to have i| 
faithful confession of each lady for whs^t she liked 
such and such a man, and he ought to tell us by what 
particular action or dress he believed he would be 
most successful. As for my part, I have always 
made as easy a judgment when a man dresses for 
the ladies, as when he is equipped for hunting or 
coursing. The woman's man is a person in his air 
and behaviour quite different from the rest of our 
species. His garb is more loose and negligent, his 
manner more soft and indolent ; that is to say, in 
both these cases there is an apparent endeavour to 
appear unconcerned and careless. In catching 
birds the fowlers have a method of imitating theip 
voices, to bring them to the snare ; and your wo- 
men's men have always a similitude of the creature 
they hope to betray, in their own conversation. A 
woman's man is very knowing in all that passes 
from one family to another, has pretty little officious^ 
nesses, is not at a loss what is good for a cold, and it 
is not amiss if he has a bottle of spirits in his pocke^ 
incase of any sudden indisposition. 
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Curiosity having been my prevailing passion> and 
indeed the sole entertainment of my life» I have 
sometimes made it my buiiness to examine the course 
of intrigues as well as the manners and accomplish- 
ments of such as have been most successful that 
way. In all my observation, I never knew a man 
of good understanding a general favourite; some 
singularity in his behaviour, some whim in his way 
of life, and what would have made him ridiculous 
among the men, has recommended him to the other 
sex. I should be very sorry to offend a people so 
fortunate as those of whom I am speaking ; but let 
any one look over the old beaux, and he will find the 
man of success was remarkable for quarrelling im- 
pertinently for their sakes, for dressing unlike the 
rest of the world, or passing his days m an insipid 
assiduity about the fair sex to gain the figure he 
made amongst them. Add to this, that he must have 
the reputation of being well with other women, to 
please any one woman of gallantry; for you are to 
know, that there is a mighty ambition among the 
light part of the sex to gain slaves from the dominion 
of others. My friend Will Honeycomb says it was 
a common bite with him, to lay suspicions that he 
was favoured by a lady's enemy, that is, some rival 
beauty^ to be well with herself. A little spite is 
natural to a great beauty : and it is ordinary to snap 
up a disagreeable fellow lest another should have 
him. That impudent toad Bareface fares well among 
all the ladies he converses with, for no other reason 
in the world but that he has the skill to keep them 
from explanation with one another. Did they know 
there is not one who likes him in her heart, each 
-would declare her scorn of him the next moment ; 
but he is well received by them because it is the 
^hion, and opposition to each other brings them 
insensibly into an imitation of each other. What 

L 3 
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adds to him th^ greatest grace is^ that the pleasant 
thief, as they caU hiiD> is the most inconstant' crear 
ture livine^ has a wonderful deal of wit and hu- 
mour, ana never wants something to ^sty^ besides 
all which^ he has a most spiteful dangerous tongue 
if you should provoke him. T 

To make s^ woman's man, he must not be a man 
of sense^ or a fool; the business is to entertain^ and 
it is much better to have a faculty of arguing, than 
a capacity of judging right. But the pleasantest of 
all the women's equipage are your regular visitants ; 
these are volunteers in their service, without hopes 
of pay or preferment. It is enough that they can 
lead out from a public place, that they are admitted 
on a public day, and can be allowed to pass away 
part of that heavy load, their time, in the company 
of the fair. But commend me above all others to 
those who are known for your ruiners of ladies; 
these are the choicest spirits which our age pror 
duces. We have several of these irresistible gentle- 
men among us when the company is in town. These 
fellows are accomplished with the knowledge of 
the ordinary occurrences about court and town, have 
that sort of eood-breeding which is exclusive of all 
morality, and consists only in being publicly decent, 
privately dissolute. 

It is wonderful how far a fond opinion of herself 
can carry a woman, to make her have the least re- 
gard to a professed known woman^s man ; but as 
scarce one of all the women who are in the tour of 
gallantries ever hears any thing of what is the comr 
mon sense of sober minds, but are entertained with 
a continual round of flatteries, they cannot be mis^ 
tresses of themselves enough to make arguments for 
their own conduct from the behaviour of these men 
to others. It is so far otherwise, that a general 
fame for falsehood in this kind, is a recommenda* 
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tion ; and the coxcomb, loaded with the favours of 
many others, is received like a victor that disdains 
his trophies, to be a victim to the present char- 
mer. 

If you see a man more full of gesture than ordn 
nary m a public assembly, if loud upon no occasion, 
if negligent of the company round him, and yet 
laying wait for destroying by that negligence, you 
may lake it for granted that he has ruined many s^ 
fair one. The woman's man expresses himself 
wholly in that ipotion which we cs^l strutting. An 
(elevated chest, a pinched hat, a measureable step, and 
a sly surveying eye, are the marks of him. Now and 
then you see a gentleman with all these accomplish- 
ments ; but alas, any one of them is enough to undo 
thousands : when a gentleman with such perfections 
adds to it suitable learning, there should be public 
warning of his residence in town, that we may remove 
pur wives and daughters. It happens sometimes that 
such a fine man has read all the miscellany poems, 
a few of our comedies, and has the translation of 
Ovid*s epistles by: heart. ' Oh if it were possible 
that such a one could be as true as he is charming ! 
but that i^ too much, the women will share such a 
dear false man : a little gallantry to hear him talk 
one would indulge one's self in, let him reckon the 
sticks of one's fan, say something of the Cupids in 
it ; and then call one so many sofl names which a 
man of his learning has at his fingers-ends. There 
sure is some excuse for frailty, when attacked by 
force against a weak woman.' Such is the solilo^ 
quy of many a lady one might name, at the sight 
of one of these who makes it no iniquity to go on 
from day to day in the sin of woman-slaughter. 

It is certain that people are got into a way of 
affectation, with a manner of overlooking the most 
solid virtues, and admiring the most UivisA ^^c.^VV^w- 
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cies. The woman is so far from expecting to be 
contemned for being a very injudicious silly animaf^ 
that while she can preserve her features and her 
mein, she knows she is still the object of desire; 
and there is a sort of secret ambition^ from reading 
frivolous books, and keeping as frivolous company, 
each side to be amiable in imperfection, and arrive 
at the characters of the Dear Deceiver and the Per- 
jured Fair. 

T. 
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-Genius, naiaie comes qui tempered asiium. 



Natur<B Deus humance, mortalis in unum 
^uoque caput -"'^ 

H0R.2Ep.ii. 1«7. 
IMITATED. 



■That directing powV, 



Who forms the genius in the natal hour : 
That God of nature, who, within us still. 
Inclines our action, not constrains our will. 

POPE. 

I AM very much at a loss to express by any word 
that occurs to me in our language that which is un- 
derstood by indoles in Latin. The natural disposi- 
tion to any particular art, science, profession, or 
trade, is very much to be* consulted in the care ot 
youth, and studied by men for their own conduct 
when they form to themselves any scheme of life. 
It is wonderfully hard indeed for a man to judge of 
his own capacity impartially. That may look great 
to me which may appear little to another; and I 
may be carried by fondness towards myself so far, 
as to attempt things too high for my talents and ac- 
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compllshments. But it is not methinks so very 
difficult a matter to make a judgment of the abilities 
of others, especially of those who are in their infan- 
cy. My common-place book directs me on this ocr 
ca»ion to mention the dawning of greatness in 
Alexander, who being asked in his youth to contend 
for a prize in the Olympic games^ answered he 
would, if he had kings to run against him. Cassius, 
who was one of the conspirators against Caesar, 
gave as great a proof of his temper, when in his 
childhood he struck a play-fellow, the son of Sjlla, 
for Sj^ying his father was master of the Roman peo- 
ple. Scipio is reported to have answered (when 
some flatterers at supper were asking him what the 
Romans should do (or a general aRer his death) 
* Take Marius.' Marius was then a very hoy, and 
had given no instances of his valour ; but it was vi- 
sible to Scipio from the manners of the youth, that 
he had a soul formed for the attempt and execution 
of great undertakings. I must confess I have very 
often with much sorrow bewailed the misfortune of 
the children of Great-Britain, when I consider the 
ignorance and undiscerning of the generality of 
schoolmasters. The boasted liberty we talk of is 
but a mean reward for the long servitude, the many 
heart-aches and terrors, to which our childhood is 
exposed in going through a grammar-school. Many 
of these stupid tyrants exercise their cruelty without 
any manner of distinction of the capacities of chil- 
dren, or the intention of parents in their behalf. 
There are many excellent tempers which are worthy 
to be nourished and cultivated with all possible dili- 
gence and care, that were never designed to be 
acquainted with Aristotle, Tully, or Virgil; and 
there are as many who have capacities for under- 
standing every word those great persons have writ, 
9^h4 yet were not bojrn to have any ieV\%Vv <i^ Nicv^>^ 
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writings. For want of this common and obvious 
discerning in those who have the care of youth, we 
have so many hundred unaccountable creatures every 
age whipped up into great scholars, that are for ever 
near a right understanding, and will never arrive at 
it. These are the scandal of letters, and these are 
generally the men who are to teach others. The 
sense oi shame and honour is enough to keep the 
world itself in order without corporal punishment, 
much more to train the minds of uncorrupted and 
innocent children. It happens, I doubt not, more 
than once in a year, that a lad is chastised for a 
blockhead, when it is good apprehension that 
makes him incapable of knowing what his ieachei 
means. A brisk imagination very oflen may sug- 
gest an error, which a lad could not have fallen into^ 
if he had been as heavy in conjecturing as his maS' 
ter in explaining. But there is no mercy even to- 
wards a wrong interpretation of his meaning, the 
sufferings of the scholar's body are to rectify the 
mistakes of his mind. 

I am confident that no boy, who will not be al- 
lured to letters without blows, will ever be brought 
to any thing with them. A great or good mind 
must necessarily be the worse for such indignities i 
and it is a sad change, to lose of its virtue for thf 
improvement of its knowledge. No one who hat 
gone through what they call a great school, bul 
must remember to have seen children of excellenl 
and ingenuous natures (as has afterwards appearec 
in their manhood) ; I say no man has passed throug^ 
this way of education, but must have seen an inge* 
nuous cfeature expiring with shame, with pale 
looks, beseeching sorrow, and silent tears, throw up 
its honest eyes, and kneel on its tender knees to an 
inexorable blockhead to be forgiven the false quan- 
tity of a word in making a Latin verse. The chile 
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is paniiihed, and the next day he commits a like 
crime, and so a third with the same consequence. 
I would fain ask any reasonable man, whether this 
lad, in the simplicity of his native innocence, full of 
shame, and capable of any impression from that 
grace of soul, was not fitter for any purpose in this 
Kfe, than ader that spark of virtue is extinguished in 
him, though he is able to write twenty verses in an 
evening ? 

Seneca says, afler his exalted way of talking, 
'. As the immortal Gods never learnt any virtue, 
though they are endued with all that is good ; so 
there are some men who have so natural a propensity 
to what they should follow, that they learn it almost as 
soon as they hear it.' Plants and vegetables are 
cultivated into the production of finer fruits than 
they would yield without that care; and yet we 
cannot entertain hopes of producing a tender con- 
scious spirit into acts of virtue, without the same 
methods as are used to cut timber, or give new 
shape to a piece of stone. 

It is wholly to this dreadful practice that we may 
attribute a certain hardiness and ferocity which 
some men, though liberally educated, carry about 
them in all their behaviour. To be bred like a 
gentleman, and punished like a malefactor, must, as 
we see it does, produce that illiberal sauciness which 
we see sometimes in men of letters. 

The Spartan boy who suffered the fox (which he 
had stolen and hid under his coat] to eat into his 
bowels, I dare say had not half the wit or petulance 
which we learn at great schools among us : but the 
glorious sense of honour, or rather fear of shame, 
whigb he demonstrated in that action, was worth all 
the learning in the world without it. 

It is methinks a very melancholy consideration, 
that a Utti« negligence can spoil us, but gr«atLudvL%- 
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try is necessary to improve us ; the most excellent 
natures are soon depreciated, but evil tempers are 
long before they are exalted into good habits. To 
help this by punishments, is the same thing as kil^ 
ing a man to cure him of a distemper; when he 
comes to suffer punishment in that one circumstance^ 
he is brought below the existence of a rational crea- 
ture, and is in the state of a brute that moves only 
by the admonition of stripes. But since this cus- 
tom of educating by the lash is suffered by the gen- 
try of Great Britain, I would prevail only that honest 
heavy lads may be dismissed from slavery sooner 
than they are at present, and not whipped on to 
their fourteenth or fifteenth year, whether they ex- 
pect any progress from them or not. Let the child's 
capacity be forthwith examined, and he sent to some 
mechanic way of life, without respect to his birth, 
if nature designed him for nothing higher : let him 
go before he has innocently suffered, and is debased 
into a dereliction of mind for being what it is no 
guilt to be, a plain man. I would not here be sup« 
posed to have said, that our learned men of either 
robe who have been whipped at school, are not still 
men of noble and liberal minds; but I am sure they 
had been much more so than they are, had they 
never suffered that infamy. 

But though there is so little care, as I have ob- 
served, taken, or observation made of the natural 
strain of men, it is no small comfort to me, as a Spec- 
tator, that there is any right value set upon the 
bona indoles of other animals : as appears by the fol- 
lowing advertisement handed about the county of 
Lincoln, and subscribed by Enos Thomas, a person 
whom 1 have not the honour to know, but. suppose 
to be profoundly learned in horse-flesh : 

• 

, ' A chesnut horse called Csesao bred by Jjunes 
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Darcy^ esquire, at Sedbury^ near Richmond, in the 
county of York ; his grandam was his old royal mare» 
and got by Blunderbuss, which was got by Hemsly- 
Turk, and he got by Mr. Courant's Arabian, which 
got Mr. MitashuPs Jews-Trump. Mr. C aesar sold him 
to a Qobleman (coming Hve years old, when he had 
but one sweat) for three hundred guineas. A guinea 
a leap and trials and a shilling the man. 

T. ENOS THOMAS.' 
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'Not hcec hovimus eise nihil. 

MARTIAL, xui. 2. 



We know these things to be mere trifles. 

Out of a firm regard to impartiality, I print these 
letters, let them make for me or not. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

'I HAVE observed through the whole course 
of your rhapsodies (as you once very well called 
them) you are very industrious to overthrow all that 
many your superiors, who have gone before you, 
have made their rule of writing. I am now between 
fifty and sixty, and had the honour to be well with 
the first men of taste and gallantry in the joyous 
reign of Charles the Second. We then had, I hum- 
bly presume, as good understandings among us as 
any now can pretend to. As for yourself, Mr. Spec- 
tator, you seem with the utmost arrogance to under- 
mine the very fundamentals upon which jve con- 
vox, VIIJ. M 
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ducted ourselves. It is monstrous to set up for a 
man of wit^ and yet deny that honour in a woman 
is any thing else but peevishness, that inclination 
is ' not *' the best rule of life, or virtue and vice 
any thing else but health and disease. We had no 
more to do but to put a lady in a good-humour, and 
all we could wish followed of course. Then, again, 
your Tully, and your discourses of another life, are 
the very bane of mirth and'good-humour. Pr'ythee 
do not value thyself on thy reason at that exorbitant 
rate, and the dignity of human nature ; take my 
word for it, a setting-dog has as good reason as any 
man in England. Had you (as by your diurnals one 
would think you do) set up for being in vogue in 
town, you should have fallen in with the bent of 
passion and appetite ; your songs had then been in 
every pretty mouth in England, and your little dis- 
tichs had been the maxims of the fair and witty to 
walk by : but alas, sir, what can you hope for, from 
entertaining people with what must needs make them 
like themselves worse than they did before they read 
you ? Had you made it your business to describe 
Corinna charming, though inconstant, to find some- 
thing in human nature itself to make Zoilus excuse 
himself for being fond of her ; and to make every man 
in good commerce with his own reflections, you had 
dofie something worthy our applause ; but indeed^ 
sir, we shall not commend you for disapproving us. 
I have a great deal more to say to you, but I shall 
sum it all up in this one remark. In short, sir, you 
do not write like a gentleman. 

I am, SIR, 
Your most humble servant/ 



* Spect. in folia. Altered in tb« 8yo, of 1713, when * not' 
Mras left out. 
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' MR. SPECTATOR, 

'The other iay we were several of us at 
a tea-table, and act-ording to custom and }our own 
advice had the Spectator read among us. It was 
that paper wherein you are pleased to treat with 
great freedom that character which you call a wo- 
man's man. We gave up all the kinds you have 
mentioned, except those who, yoa say, are our con- 
stant visitants. I was upon the occasion commis- 
sioned by the company to write to you and tell you^ 
' that we shall not part with the men we have at 
present^ until the men of sense think fit to relieve 
them, and give us their company in their stead.' 
You cannot imagine but that we love to hear reason 
and good sense better than the ribaldry we are at 
present entertained with, but we must have com- 
pany, and among us very inconsiderable is better 
than none at all. We are made for the cements -of 
society, and came into the world to create relatione 
amongst mankind ; and solitude is an unnatural be- 
ing to us. If the men of good understanding would 
forget a little of their severity, they would hnd their 
account in it; and their wisdom would have a plea^* 
sure in it, to which they are now strangers. It is 
natural among us when men have a true relish of our 
company and our value, to say every thing with a 
better grace : and there is without designing it some- 
thing ornamental in what men utter before women, 
which is lost or neglected in conversations of men 
only. . Give me leave to tell you, sir, it would do 
you no great harm if you yourself came a little more 
into our company : it would certainly cure you of 
a certain positive and determining manner in which 
you talk sometimes. Irf hopes of your amend- 
ment, 

I am, SIR, your gentle tea.de.tx* 
m2 
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' MK. SPECTATOR, 



* Your professed regard to the fair s€ 
perhaps make them value your admonitions 
they will not those of other men. I desire y< 
to repeat some lectures upon subjects whi( 
have now and then in a cursory manner on 
touched. I would have a Spectator wholl 
upon good -breeding ; and after you have ai 
that time and place are to be very much cons 
in all our actions, it will be proper to dwel 
behaviour at church. On Sunday last a gra 
reverend man preached at our church. The 
something particular in his accent, but witho 
manner of affectation. This particularity a 
gigglers thought the most necessary thing to be 
notice of in his whole discourse, and made it 
casion of mirth during the whole time of s< 
You should see one of them ready to burst be 
fan, another pointing to a companion in a 
seat, and a fourth with an arch composure, as 
w^ould if possible stifle her laughter. There 
many gentlemen who looked at them stedfasti 
this they took for ogling and admiring them. 
was one of the merry ones in particular, that 
out but just then that she had but Ave finge 
she fell a reckoning the pretty pieces of ivor 
and over again, to find her.self employment at 
laugh out. Would it not be expedient, Mr. 
tator, that the churchwarden should hold i 
wand on these occasions, and keep the dece 
the place as a magistrate does the peace in a t 
elsewhere ?* 
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' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I AM a woman's man, and read with a very 
fine lady your paper, wherein you fall uj>on us whom 
you envy : what do you think I did ? You must 
know she was dressing, I read the Spectator to her, 
and she laughed at the places where she thoueht I 
was touched; I threw away your moral, and taking 
up her girdle cried out. 

Give me but what this ribband bound. 
Take all the rest the * sun*' goes round f.' 

' She smiled, sir, and said you were a pedant ; so 
say of me what you please,' read Seneca and quote 
him against me if you think fit. 

I am, SIR, 

T» Your humble servant/ 



N^159. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1,1711. 



■Omnem, qufs mmc obducta tuenti 



Mortakt hebetat visut tihi, ^ humida circiim 

CaUgat, nubem eripiam 

VIRG. JEn. ii. 604. 

The cloud, which, intercepting the clear light. 
Hangs o'er thy eyes, and blunts thy mortal sight, 
I will remove 

Whkn I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up several 
oriental manuscripts, which I have still by me. 
Among others I met with one intitled. The Visions 

* WorW. f From Waller' s ver«e% on a. \aA'^' ^ ^\x^» 

M 3 
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of Mirza^ which I have read over with great plea- 
sure. I intend to give it to the public when I have 
no other entertainment for them ; and ^hail begin 
with the first vision, which I have translated 'word 
for word as follows : 

' On the fiflh day of the moon, which according 
to the custom of my forefathers I always keep holyj 
after having washed myself, and offered up my morn- 
ing devotions, I ascended the high •hills of Bagdat, 
in order to pass the rest of the day in meditation 
and prayer. As I was here airing myself on the 
tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound contem- 
plation on the vanity of human life ; and passing 
from one thought to another, ' Surely,' said I, ' man 
is but a shadow, and life a dream/ Whilst I was 
thus musing, I cast my eyes towards the summit oi 
SL rock that was not far from me, where I discovered 
one in the habit of a shepherd, with a little musical 
instrument in his hand. As I looked upon him he 
applied it to his lips, and began to play upon it. 
The sound of it was exceeding sweet, and wrought 
into a variety of tunes that were inexpressibly melo- 
dious, and altogether different from any thing I had 
ever heard. They put me in mind of those hea- 
venly airs that are played to the departed souls of 
good men upon their first arrival in Paradise, to wear 
out the impressions of the last agonies, and qualify 
them for the pleasures of that happy place. My 
heart melted away in secret raptures. 

* I had been often told that the rock before roe 
was the haunt of a Genius; and that several had 
been entertained with musick who had passed by 
it, but never heard that the musician had before 
made himself visible. When he had raised my 
thoughts by those transporting airs which he playedU 
to taste the pleasures of his conversation, as I looked 
upon him like one astonished, he beckoned to me. 
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and by the waving of his hand directed me to ap« 
proach the place where he sat. I drew near with 
that reverence which is due to a superior nature ; 
and as my heart was entirely subdued by the cap- 
tivating strains I had heard^ I fell down at his feet 
and wept. The genius smiled upon me with a look 
of compassion and af!ability that familiarized him to 
my imagination, and at once dispelled all the fears 
and apprehensions with which I approached him. 
He lifted me from the ground, and taking me by the 
hand, ' Mtrza/ said he, ' I have heard thee in thy 
soliloquies ; follow me.' 

' He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the 
rock, and placing me on the top of it. ' Cast thy 
eyes eastward,' said he, ' and tell me what thou 
seest.' ' I see,* said I, a ' huge valley, and a prodi- 
gious tide of water rolling through it. ' The valley 
that thou seest,' said he, * is the Vale of Misery, and 
the tide of water that thou seest, is part of the great 
tide of eternity.' • What is the reason,' said I, * that 
the tide I see rises out of a thick mist at one end, 
and again loses itself in a thick mist at the other ?' 
' What thou seest,' said he, ' is that portion of eter- 
, nity which is called time, measured out by the sun, 
and reaching from the beginning of the world to its 
consummation.' * Examine now,' said he, * this 
sea that is bounded with darkness at both ends, and 
tell me what thou discoverest in it.' * I see a bridge,' 
said I, ' standing in the midst of the tide.' * The 
bridge thou seest,' said he, ' is human life, consider 
it attentively,* Upon a more leisurely survey of it, 
I found that it consisted of threescore and ten entire 
arches, with several broken arches, which added to 
those that were entire, made up the number about 
an hundred. As I was counting the arches, the 
genius told me that this bridge consisted at first of 
a thousand arches : but that a great Aood ^N^^^t^'w^^'j 
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the rest, and left the bridge in the ruinous condition 
I now beheld it. ' ' But tell me further/ said he, 
* what thou discoverest on it.' ' I see multitudes 
of people passing over it/ said I, ' and a black cloud 
hanging on each end of it.' As I looked more atten*- 
tively, I saw several of the passengers dropping 
through the bridge into the great tide that flowea 
underneath it ; and upon farther examination, per- 
ceived there were innumerable trapKloors that laj 
concealed in the bridge, which the passengers no 
sooner trod upon, but they fell through them into 
the tide, and immediately disappeared. These hid- 
den pit-falls were set very thick at the entrance of 
the bridge, so that throngs of people no sooner 
broke through the cloud, but many of them fell into 
them. They grew thinner towards the middle, bat 
multiplied and lay closer together towards the end 
of the arches that were entire. 

' There were indeed some persons, but their num- 
ber was very small, that continued a kind of hob* 
bling march on the broken arches, but fell through 
one after another, being quite tired and spent with 
so long a walk. 

' I passed some time in the contemplation of this 
wonderful structure, and the great variety of objects 
which it presented. My heart was filled with a 
deep melancholy to see several dropping unexpect* 
edly in the midst of mirth and jollity, and catching 
at every thing that stood by them to save them- 
selves. Some were looking up towards heaven in a 
thoughtful posture, and in the midst of a speculation 
stumbled and fell out of sight. Multitudes were 
very busy in the pursuit of bubbles that glittered in 
their eyes and danced before them ; but often wlien 
they thought themselves within the reach of them, 
their footing failed and down they sunk. In this 
confusion ot objects^ I observed some with scymiiars 
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in their hands^ and others with annals^ who ran to 
and fro upon the bridge, thrusting several persons 
on trap-doors which did not seem to lie in their way, 
and which they might have escaped had they not 
been thus forced upon them. 

' The genius seeing me indulge myself on this 
melancholy prospect, told me I had dwelt long 
enough upon it. * Take thine eyes off the bridge/ 
said he, ' and tell me if thou yet seest any thing 
thou dost not comprehend.' Upon looking up, 
' what mean,' said 1, ' those great flights of birds 
that are perpetually hovering aoout the bridge, and 
settling upon it from time to time? I see vultures, 
harpies, ravens, cormorants, and among many other 
feathered creatures several little winged boys, that 
perch in great numbers upon the middle arches.' 
' These,' said the genius, ' are Envy, Avarice, Super- 
stition, Despair, Love, with the like cares and pas- 
sions that infest human life. 

' I here fetched a deep sigh. ' Alas,' said I, ' man 
was made in vain ! how is he given away to misery 
and mortality ! tortured in life, and swallowed up 
in death !' The genius being moved with compas- 
sion towards me, bid me quit so uncomfortable a pro- 
spect. ' Look no more,' said he, ' on man in the 
first stage of his existence, in his setting out for eter- 
nity ; but cast thine eye on that thick mist into 
which the tide bears the several generations of mor- 
tals that fall into it. I directed my sight as I was 
ordered, and (whether or no the good genius 
strengthened it with any supernatural force, or dissi- 
pated part of the mist that was before too thick for 
the eye to penetrate) I saw the valley opening at 
the farther end, and spreading forth into an immense 
ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant running 
through the midst of it, and dividing it into two 
equal parts. The clouds still tested ow orv^ h^iC oC 
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it, insomuch that I could discover nothitig in it : but 
the otiier appeared to me a vast ocean planted with 
innumerable islfetnds, that were covered with fruits 
and flowers, and interwoven with a thousand little 
shining seas that ran among them. I could see per* 
sons dressed in glorious habits with garlands upon 
their heads, passing among the trees, l^ing down by 
the sides of fountains, or resting on beds of flowers ; 
and could hear a confused harmony of singing birds« 
falling waters, human voices, and musical instru- 
ments. Gladness grew in me upon the discovery 
of so delightful a scene. I wished for the wings of 
an eagle, that I might fly away to those happy 
seats ; but the genius told me there was no passage 
to them, except through the gates of death that I 
Saw opening every moment upon the bridge. ' The 
islands,' said he, * that lie so fresh and green before 
thee, and with which the whole face of the ocean 
appears spotted as far as thou canst see, are more 
in number than the sands on the sea-shore ; there 
are myriads of islands behind those which thou here 
discoverest, reaching farther than thine eye, or even 
thine imagination can extend itself. These are the 
mansions of good men after death, who according 
to the degree and kinds of virtue in which they ex- 
celled, are distributed among these several islands^ 
which abound with pleasures of different kinds and 
degrees, suitable to the relishes and perfections of 
those who are settled in them ; every island is a pa- 
radise accommodated to its respective inhabitants^ 
Are not these, O Mirza, habitations worth con(end«- 
ing for ? Does life appear miserable, that gives 
thee opportunities of earning such a reward i Is 
death to be feared, that will convey thee to so happy 
an existence ? Think not man was made in vain, 
who has such an eternity reserved for him. I gazed 
with inexpressible pleasure on these happy islands. 
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At length, said I, shew me now, I beseech thee, the 
secrets that lie hid under those dark clouds which 
cover the ocean on the other side of the rock of ada- 
n^ant. The genius making me no answer, 1 turned 
me about to address mvself to him a second time, 
but I found thai he had left me ; 1 then turned again 
to the vision which 1 had been so long contem- 
plating; but instead of the rolling tide, the arched 
hridge, and the happy islands, I saw nothing but 
the long holl(M valle^^ of Bagdat, with oxen, sheep, 
and camels, grazing upon the sides of it.' C. 

The End of tlw font Vision qfMirza, 
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'Cut mens divrmor, aiqve os 



Magna sonatitrumf des nominit ktijus honorem, 

HOR. lSaLiv.43. 

On him confer the Poet's sacred name. 
Whose lofty voice declares the heavenly flame. 

Thbre is no character more frequently given to 
a writer, than that of being a genius. I have heard 
many a little sonnetteer called a fine genius. There 
is not an heroic scribbler in the nation, that has not 
his admirers who think him a great genius ; and as 
for your smatterers in tragedy, there is scarce a man 
among (hem who is not cried up by one or other for a 
prodigious genius. 

My design in this paper is to consider what is 
properly a great genius, and to throw some thoughts 
together on so uncommon a subject. 
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Among great geniuses those few draw the admi 
ration ofall the world upon them, and stand up as 
the prodigies of mankind, who by the mere strength 
of natursu parts, and without any assistance of art 
or learning, have produced works that were the de- 
light of their own times, and the wonder of poste* 
rity. There appears something nobly wild and ex- 
travagant in these great natural geniuses that is infi- 
nitely more beautinil than all turn and polishing of 
what the French call a bel esprit, hf which they 
would express a genius refined by conversation, re* 
flection, and the reading of the most polite authors. 
The greatest genius which runs through the arts and 
sciences, takes a kind of tincture from them, and 
falls unavoidably into imitation. 

Many of these great natural geniuses that were 
never disciplined and broken by rules of art, are to 
be found among the ancients, and in particular among 
those of the more eastern parts of the world. Homer 
has innumerable flights that Virgil was not able to 
reach, and in the Old Testament we find several pas- 
sages more elevated and sublime than any in Homer. 
At the same time that we allow a greater and more 
daring genius to the ancients, we must own that the 
greatest of them very much failed in, or, if you will, 
that they were much above the nicety and correct- 
ness of the moderns. In their similitudes and allu- 
sions, provided there was a likeness, they did not 
much trouble themselves about the decency of the 
comparison: thus Solomon resembles the nose of his 
beloved to the tower of Lebanon which looketh to- 
wards Damascus; as the coming of a thief in the 
night, is a similitude of the same kind in the New 
Testament. It would be endless to make collections 
of this nature; Homer illustrates one of his heroes 
encompassed with the enemy, by an ass in a field of 
corn that has his sides belaboured by all the boys of 
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the village without stirring a foot for it ; and another 
of them tossing to and fro in his bed and burning 
with resentment, to a piece of flesh broiled on the 
coals. This particular failure in the ancients, opens 
a large field of raillery to the little wits> who can 
laagh at an indecency, but not relish the sublime in 
these sorts of writings. The present emperor of 
Persia, conformable to this eastern way of thinking, 
amidst a great many pompous titles, denominates 
himself ' the sun of glory,* and * the nutmeg of de- 
light.' In short, to cut off all cavilling agamst the 
ancients, and particularly those of the warmer cli- 
mates, who had most heat and life in their imagina- 
tions, we are to consider that the rule of observing 
what the French call the hienseance in an allusion, has 
been found out of later years, and in the colder re- 
gions of the world; where we would make some 
amends for our want of force and spirit, by a scrupu- 
lous nicety and exactness in our compositions. Our 
countryman Shakspeare was a remarkable instance 
of this first kind of great geniuses. 

I cannot quit this head without observing that 
Pindar was a great genius of the first class, who was 
hurried on by a natural fire and impetuosity to vast 
conceptions of things and noble sallies of imagina- 
tion. At the same time, can any thing be more ri- 
diculous than for men of a sober and moderate fancy 
to imitate this poet's way of writing in those mon- 
strous compositions which go among us under the 
name of Pindarics ? When I see people copying 
works, which as Horace has represented them, are 
singular in their kind, and inimitable ; when I see 
men following irregularities by rule, and by the little 
tricks of' art straining ai^er the most unbounded 
flights of nature, I cannot but apply to them that 
passage in Terence : 

VOL. VIII, N 
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Incerta hxc si tu postules 



Ratione certafacerey nihilo plus agas, 
Huam si des operaniy ut citm ratione msanias* 

EUN. Act I. Sc 

Yoo may as well pretend to be mad and in your senses 
same time, as to think of reducing these uncertain thir 
any certainty by reason. 

In short, a modern Pindaric writeri comp 
with Pindar, is like a sister among the Camisj 
compared with Virgil's Sibyl : there is the di: 
lion, grimace, and outward figure, but nothin; 
that divine impulse which raises the mind abov 
self, and makes the sounds more than human. 

There is another kind of great geniuses whi 
shall place in a second class, not as I think then 
ferior to the first, but only for distinction's sak 
they are of a diflferent kind. This second clas 
great geniuses are those that formed themselve 
rules, and submitted the greatness of their na 
talents to the corrections and restraints of art. * 
among the Greeks were Plato and Aristotle ; an 
the Romans, Virgil and Tully; among the Eng 
Milton and Sir Francis Bacon. 

The genius in both these classes of authors 
be equally great, but shews itself after a diflfe 
manner. In the first it is like a rich soil in a ha 

♦ More commonly known by the name of the French 
phetSy a set of enthusiasts originally of the Cevennes in Fr 
who came into England about the year 1707, and had at f 
considerable number of votaries. A fuller account of thi 
and progress of this strange sect may be gained from two 
phlets, one in French intitled, * Le Theatre sacre de Ceve 
ou Recit de diverses Merveilles nouvellement operees dans 
Fariie dela Province de Languedoc. Londl 1707, 12rao.* 
other in English, viz. * A Brand plucked from the Burning 
emplify'd in the unparalleled case of Samuel Keimcr, ^c. 
don, 1718. l2mo. 
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climate, that produces a whole wilderness of noble 
plants rising in a thousand beautiful landscapes, 
without any certain order or regularity. In the 
other it is the same rich soil under the same happy 
climate, that has been laid out in walks and parter- 
res, and cut into shape and beauty by the skill of the 
gardener. 

The great danger in the latter kind of geniuses, 
is, lest they cramp their own abilities too much by 
imitation, and form themselves altogether upon mo- 
dels, without giving the full play to their own natu- 
ral parts. An imitation of the best authors is not to 
compare with a good original ; and I believe we 
may observe that very few writers make an extraor- 
dinary figure in the world, who have not something 
in their way of thinking or expressing themselves, 
that is peculiar to them, and intirely their own. 

It is odd to consider what great geniuses are some- 
times thrown away upon trifles. 

^ I once saw a shepherd,* says a famous Italian 
author, ' who used to divert himself in his solitudes 
with tossing up eggs and catching them again with- 
out breaking them : in which he had arrived to so 
great a degree of perfection, that he would keep up 
four at a time for several minutes together playing 
in the air, and falling into his hands by turns. I 
think,' says the author, * I never saw a greater se- 
verity than in this man's face ; for by his wonderful 
perseverance and application, he had contracted the 
seriousness and gravity of a privy-counsellor ; and I 
could not but reflect with myself, that the same as- 
siduity and attention, had they been rightly ajjplied^ 
^ might*' have made him a greater mathematician 
than Archimedes. C. 

* « Would.' Spect, in folio, 

1^2 
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N° 161. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 



Jpee dies agitat festos : Fumsque per herbam, 
Jgnis ubi in medio et socii cratera coronant, 
Te Ubant, LeJtae, vocat : pecorisque magislris 
VehmsjocuU certamina porUt in ztlmo, 
Corporaque agretti nttdat pr^fidura ptd^stra, 
Himc olim v^eres vitam roluere Sabini, 
Hanc Remus etfraier. Sicfortis Etruria crevit. 
Scilicet «/ remm facta est pukherrima Roma. 

VIRG. Georg. ii. 5 

Himself, in rastic pomp, on holy-days. 
To rural powers a just oblation pays ; 
And on the green his careless limbs displays : 
The hearth is in the midst ; the herdsmen round. 
The cheerful fire, provoke his health in goblets crowi 
He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prize. 
The groom his fellow -groom at buis defies, 
And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes : 
Or stript for wrestling, smears his limbs with oil. 
And watches with a trip his foe to foil. 
Such was the life the frugal Sabines led ; 
So Remus and his brother king were bred : 
. From whom th* austere Etrurian virtue rose; 
And this rude life our homely fathers chose ; 
Old Rome from such a race derivM her birth. 
The seat of empire, and the conquer'd earth. 

DRYDEN. 

I AM glad that my late going into the counf 
increased the number of my correspondents, 
whom sends me the following letter: 

I 

^ SIR, 

'Though you are pleased to retire 
us so soon into the city, I hope you will not 
the affairs of the country altogether unwor 
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your inspection for. the future. I had the honour 
of seeing your short face at Sir Roger de Coverley's, 
and have ever since thought your person ant I writ- 
ings both extraordinary. Had you staid there a few 
days longer, you would have seen a country wake, 
which you know in most parts of England is the eve- 
feast of the dedication of our churches. I was last 
week at one of these assemblies which was held in a 
neighbouring parish ; where I found their green co* 
vered with a promiscuous multitude of all ages and 
both sexes, who esteem one another more or less the 
following part of the year, according as they distin- 
guish themselves at this time. The whole company 
were in their holiday clothes, and divided into se- 
veral parties, all of them endeavouring to shew them- 
selves in those exercises wherein they excelled, and 
to gain the approbation of the lookers on. 

' I found a ring of cudgel-players, who were 
breaking one another's heads in oraer to make some 
impression on their mistresses' hearts. I obseWed a 
lustv young fellow, who had the misfortune of a 
broken pate ; but what considerably added to the 
anguish of the wound, was his overhearing an old 
man, who shook his head and said, " That he ques- 
tioned now if Black Kate would marry him these 
three years." I ws^s diverted from a farther obser- 
vation of these combatants by a foot-ball match, 
which was on the other side of the green : where 
Tom Short behaved himself so well, that most peo- 
ple seemed to agree, '^ it was impossible that he 
should remain a batchelor until the next wake.'' 
Having played many a match myself, I could have 
looked longer on this sport, had I not observed a 
country gin, who was posted on an eminence at 
some distance from me, and was making so many 
odd grimaces, and writhing and distorting her whole 
bod^ ij) so strange a manner, as made ici^ n^\^ ^^- 

N 3 
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sirous to know the meaning of it. Upon my coming 
up to her, I found that she was over-looking a ring 
of wrestlers, and that her sweetheart, a person of 
small stature, was contending with a huj^e brawny 
fellow, who twirled him about, and shook tiie little 
roan so violently, that by a secret sympathy of hearts 
it produced ail those agitations in the person of his 
mistress, who I dare say like Caelia in Shakspeare 
on the same occasion, could have " wished herself 
invisible to catch the strong fellow by the leg *.'* 
The 'squire of the parish treats the whole company 
every year with a hogshead of ale ; and proposes a 
beaver hat as a recompence to him who gives most 
falls. This has raised such a spirit of emulation in 
the youth of the place, that some of them have ren- 
dered themselves v^ry expert at this exercise ; and 
I was often surprised to see a fellow's heels fly up» 
by a trip which was given him so smartly that I could 
scarce discern it. I found that the old wrestlers sel- 
dom entered the ring until some one was grown for- 
midable by having thrown two or three of his oppo- 
nents ; but kept themselves as it were in a reserved 
body to defend the hat, which is always hung up by 
the person who gets it in one of the most conspi- 
cuous parts of the house, and looked upon by the 
whole ^unily as something redounding much more 
to their honour than a coat of arms. There was a 
fellow who was so busy in regulating all the cere- 
monies, and seemed to carry such an air of import- 
ance in his looks, that I could not help hiquiring 
who he was, and was immediately answered, " That 
he did not value himself upon nothing, for that he 
and his ancestors had won so many hats, that his 
parlour looked like a haberdasher's shop." How- 
ever this thirst of glory in them all, was the reason 

* As You hkje it. Act i. Sc. 6. Shaksp. 
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that no one nan stood * lord of the ring' for above 
three falls while I was among them. 

' The young maids^ who were not lookers-on at 
these exercises^ were themselves engaged in some 
diversion ; and upon my asking a farmer's son of my 
own parish what he was gazing at with so much at- 
tention, he told me, ** That he was seeing Betty 
Welch/' whom I knew to be his sweetheart, *' pitch 
a bar." 

' In short, I found the men endeavoured to shew 
the women they were no cowards, and that the 
whole company strived to recommend themselves to 
each other, by making it appear that they were all 
in a perfect state of health, and fit to undergo any 
fatigues of bodily labour. 

' Your judgment upon this method of love and 
gallantry, as it is at present practised among us in 
the country, will very much oblige, 

SIA, 

Tour's, &c,' 

If I would here put on the scholar and politician, 
I might inform my readers how these bodily exer- 
cises or games were formerly encouraged in ail the 
commonwealths of Greece; from whence the Ro- 
mans afterwards borrowed their pcntatHum, which 
v^s composed of running, wrestling, leaping^ throw* 
ing, and boxing, though the prizes were generally 
nothing but a crown of cypress or parsley, hats not 
being in fashion in those days : that there is an old 
statute, which obliges every man in England, having 
such an estate, to keep and exercise the long-bow ; 
by which means our ancestors excelled all other na- 
tions in the use of that weapon, and we had all the 
real advantages, without the inconvenience of a 
standing army : and that I gnce met with a book of 
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projert«4 in which the author considering to whmi 
noble ends that spirit ofemulation^ which soremark- 
ablv shews itself among our common people in these 
waxes, might be directed, proposes that for the im* 
provement of all our handicraft trades there ihould 
De annual prizes set up for such persons at were 
most excellent in their several arts. But laying aside 
mil these political considerations, which might tempt 
me to pass the limits of my paper, I confess the 
greatest benefit and convenience that I can observe 
in these country festivals is the bringing young peO' 
pie together, and giving them an opportunity of 
shewing themselves in the most advantageous light 
A country fellow that throws his rival upon his back, 
has generally as good success with their common 
mistress ; as nothing is more u'sual than for a nim* 
ble-footed wench to get a husband at the same time 
that she wins a smock, l.ove and marriages arc the 
natural effects^ of thrse anniversary assemblies. I 
must therefore very mu( h approve tlie method by 
which my correspondent tells me each sex endea- 
vours to re<ommend itsell to the other, since nothing 
seems more likely to promise a iieaithy offspring, or 
a happy cohabitation. And I believe I may assure 
my country friend, that there has been many a court 
lady who would be contented to exchange her crazy 
young husband for Tom Short, and several men of 
Quality who would have parted with a tender yoke* 
iellow for Black Kate. 

I am the more pleased with having love made the 
principal end and design of these meetings, as it seems 
to be most agreeable to tiie intent for which they 
were at first instil ufcd, as we are informed by the 
learned J)r. Kenn< t *, uiih whose words 1 shall 
conclude my present papifr. 

* In his Parochial Aiititj[uiiics, 4to. 1C95, p. 610, OH, 
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' These wakes, says he, were in imitation of the 
ancient iiywaai, or 'love-feasts; and were first esta* 
blished in England by Pope Gregory the Great, 
who in an epistle to Melitus the abbot, gave orders 
thai they should be kept in sheds or arbories made 
up with branches or boughs of trees round the 
church/ 

He adds, * that this laudable custom of wakes 
prevailed for many ages, until the nice puritans be- 
gan to exclaim against it as a remnant of popery; 
and by degrees the precise humour grew so popular, 
that at an Exeter assies the Lord Chief Baron 
Walter made an order for the suppression of all 
wakes; but on Bishop Laud's complaining of this 
innovating humour, the king commanded uie order 
to be reversed/ 

X. 
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•Servetur ad mum. 



Qualii ab ima^o processerit, et iibi constet, 

HOR,Ar«Poet.v.l3(i 

Keep one consistent plan from end to end* 

Nothing that is not a real crime makes a man ap- 
pear so contemptible and little in the eyes of the 
world as inconstancy, especially when it regards 
religion or party. In either of these cases, though a 
man perhaps does but his duty in changing his side, 
he not only makes himself hated by those he left, 
but is seldom heartily esteemed by those he coihes 
pver to. 

In these great articles of life therefore, a man'* 
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conviction ought to be very strong, i^nd if possible 
so well timed, that worldly advantages may seem to 
have no share in it, or mankind will be ill*natared 
enough to think he does not change sides out of 
principle, but either out of levity of temper, or 
prospects of interest. Converts and reneeadoes of 
all kinds should take particular care to let the world 
see they act upon honourable motives ; or whatever 
approbations they may receive from themselves, and 
applauses frofti those they converse with> they mar 
be very well assured that they are the scorn of all 
good men, and the public marks of infamy and de- 
rision. 

Irresolution on the schemes of life which offer 
themselves to our choice, and inconstancy in pursu- 
ing them, are the greatest and most universal causes 
of all our disquiet and unhappiness. When ambi- 
tion pulls one way, interest another, inclination a 
third, and perhaps reason contrary to all, a man is 
likely to pass his time but ill who has so many differ-* 
ent parties to please, When the mind hovers among 
such a variety of allurements, one had better settle 
on a way of life that is not the very best we might 
have chosen, than grow old without determining our 
choice, and go out of the world as the greatest part 
of mankind do, before we have resolved how to live 
in it. There is but one method of setting ourselves 
at rest ip this particular, and that is by adhering 
stedfastly to one great end as the chief and ultimate 
aim of all our pursuits. If we are firmly resolved to 
live up to the dictates of reason, without any regard 
to wealth, reputation, or the like considerations, 
any more than as they fall in with our principal de- 
sign, we may go through life with steadiness and 
pleasure; but if we act by several broken views, 
and will not only be virtuous, but wealthy, popular, 
and every thing that has a value set upon it by the 
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world, we shall live and die in misery and re* 
peniance. 

One would take more than ordinary care to 
guard one's self against this particular imperfection, 
because it Ts that which our nature very strongly in- 
clines us to; for if we examine ourselves thorough- 
ly, we shall find that we are the most changeable 
beinj^s in the universe. In respect of our under- 
standing, we often embrace and . reject the very 
same opinions ; whereas beings above and beneath 
«s have probahly no opinions at all, or at least no 
wavering and uncertainties in those they have. Our 
superiors are guided by intuition, and our inferior^ 
by instinct. In respect of our wills^ we fall into 
crimes and recover out of them, are amiable or 
odious in the eyes of our great Judge, and pass our 
whole life in onending and asking pardon. On the 
contrary, the beings underneath us are not capable 
of sinning, nor those above us of repenting. The 
one is out of the possibilities of duty, and the other 
fixed in an eternal course of sin, or an eternal course 
of virtue. 

- There is scarce a state of life, or stage in it, which 
does not produce changes and revolutions in the 
mind of man. Our schemes of thought in infancy are 
lost in those of youth ; these too take a different turn 
in manhood, until old age often leads us back into our 
former infancy. A new title or an unexpected 
success throws us out of ourselves, and in a manner 
destroys our identity. A cloudy day, or a little sun- 
shine, have as great an influence on many constitu- 
tions, as the most real blessing or misfortunes. A 
dream varies our being, and changes our condition 
while it lasts; and every passion, not to mention 
health and sickness, and the greater alterations in 
body and mind, makes us appear almost different 
creatures. If a man is so distin^ruish^d among other 
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beings by this infirmity^ what can we think oF such 
as make themselves remarkable for it even among 
their own species ? It is a very trifling character to 
be one of the most variable beings of the most va* 
riable kind, especially if we consider that he who is 
the great standard of perfection has in him no sha- 
llow of change, but ' is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever/ 

As this mutability of temper and inconsistency 
with ourselves is the greatest weakness of human 
nature, so it makes the person who is remarkable for 
it in a very particular manner more ridiculous than any 
other infirmity whatsoever, as it sets him in a greater 
variety of fbolish lights, and distinguishes him from 
himself by an opposition of party-coloured characters. 
The most humorous character in Horace is founded 
upon this unevenness of temper and irregularity of 
conduct : 

SaiTfbis hahibai 

JUe TigeUiui hoc : Casar, qui cogere posse/, 
Sipeterel per amicitiam pairis, atque suam, non 
Quidquam praficeret : si coUibuisset, ab ovo 
Usque ad nuda citaret. Id Bacche, modd summh 
Voce, modd hac, resonat qua: chordis quatuor ima. 
Nil crquale hominifuit illi : seepe velut qui 
Currebat fugiens hostem : perseepe velul qui 
Junonis sacra ferret : habebat s^ppe ducentos, 
Seepe decern servos : Modd reges aique tetrarchas. 
Omnia magna loquens : modd sit mihi mensa tripes, et 
Concha scdis ptri, et toga, quce dtfenderefrigus, 
Q,uamvis crassa, qucpai* Decies centena dedisses 
Huic parco paucis contetdOf quinque diebus 
Nil erat in loculis, Noctes vigilabat ad ipsum 
Mani : diem totum steftebat» Nilfuii unquam 
Sic * impar* sib i 

HOR. 1 Sat, iii. 

Instead of translating this passage in Horace, I 
shall entertain my English reader with the descrip- 
tion of a parallel character, that is wonderfully well 
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lished by Mr. Dryden, and raised upon the same 
undation : 

In the first rank of these did Zimri stand : 
A man so various, that he seeni'd to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong ; 
Was every thing by starts, and nothing long ; 
But, in the course of one revolving moon. 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon : 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking. 
Besides ten thousand freaks that dy'd in thinking. 
Blest roadman, who could every hour employ. 
With something new to wish, or to enjoy '■^ ! 

c. 
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Si quid ego adjuero, curamoe levasso 



Qua nunc te coquit, ei versai tub pectorefiva, 
Ecquiderit pretiif 

ENN.apudTULLIUM. 

Say, will you thank roe if I bring you rest. 
And ease the torture of your troubled breast ? 

rauiRiEs after happiness, and rules for attaining 
, are not so necessary and useful to mankind as the 
ts of consolation, and supporting one's self under 
Riction. The utmost we can nope for in this 
orld is contentm'ent ; if we aim at any thing higher, 
e shall meet with nothing but grief and disappoint^ 
ent. A man should direct all his studies and en- 

» From Diyden's Absalom and Achitophel. Perhaps it is 
rdless to mention that this character was meant for George 
iliers, Duke of Buckingham, author of the Rehearsal. 
VOL. VIIT, O 
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deavours at making himself easy now^ and happj 
hereafter. 

The truth of it is, if all the happiness that is dis- 
persed throueh the whole race ot mankind in this 
world were drawn together, and put into the pos- 
session of any single man, it would not make a very 
happy being. Though on the contrary, if the mi- 
series of the whole species were fixed in a single per- 
son, they would make a very miserable one. 

I am engaged in this subject by the following let- 
ter, which, though subscribed by a fictitious name, I 
have reason to believe is not imaginary. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I AM one of your disciples, and endeavour 
to live up to your rules, which I hope will incline 
you to pity my condition. I shall open it to you in 
a very few words. About three years since a gen- 
tleman, whom, I am sure, you yourself would have 
approved, made his addresses to me. He had every 
thing to recommend him but an estate, so .that my 
friends, who all of them applauded his person, would 
not for the sake of both of us favour his passion. 
For my own part, I resigned myself up entirely to 
the direction of those who knew the world much 
better than myself, but still lived in hopes that some 
juncture or other would make me happy in the man, 
whom, in my heart, I preferred to all the world ; 
being determined if I could not have him, to have 
nobody else. About three months ago I received a 
letter from him, acquainting me, that by the death 
of an uncle he had a considerable estate left him,* 
which he said was welcome to him upon no other 
account, but as he hoped it would remove all diffi- 
culties that lay in the way to our mutual happiness. 
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You may well suppose, sir, with how much joy I 
received this letter, which was followed by several 
others filled with those expressions of love and joy, 
which I verily believe nobody felt more sincerely, 
nor knew better how to describe than the gentleman 
I am speaking of. But, sir, how shall I oe able to 
tell it you 1 by the last week's post I received a let- 
ter from an intimate friend of this unhappy gentle- 
man, acquainting me, that as he had just settled his 
affairs, and was preparing for his journey, he fell 
sick of a fever and died. It is impossible to express 
to you the distress 1 am in upon this occasion. I 
can only have recourse to my devotions : and to the 
reading of good books for my consolation ; and as I 
always take a particular delight in those frequent 
advices and admonitions which you givie the public, 
it would be a very great piece of charity in you to 
lend me your assistance in this conjuncture. If after 
the reading of this letter you find yourself in a hu- 
mour, rather to rally and ridicule^ than to comfort 
me, I desire you would throw it into the fire, and 
think no more of it ; but if you are touched with my 
misfortune, which is greater than I know how to 
bear, your counsels may very much support, and 
will infinitely oblige the afflicted 

LEONORA.' 

• 

. A disapfKiiiitment in love is more hard to get over 
than any oftker; the pasaion itielf so softens and sub- 
dues the boiicir that it disables it from struggling or 
beanag Vkpragainst the woes and distresses which 
bebl it. The mind meets with other misfortunes in 
her wbolQ strength ; she stands collected within her- 
self^ and sustains the shock with all the force which 
is nalMfa) to her ; but a heart in love has its foun- 
dation fapped, and immediately sinks under the 

o 2 
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weight of accidents that are disagreeable to its fa- 
vourite passion. 

In afflictions men generally draw their consola* 
tions out of books of morality, which indeed are of 
great use to fortify and strengthen the mind against 
the impressions of sorrow. Monsieur St. Evremont, 
who does not approve of this method, recommends 
authors who are apt to stir up mirth in the mind of 
the readers^ and fancies Don Quixote can give more 
relief to a heavy heart than Plutarch or Seneca, as it 
is much easier to divert grief than to conquer it. 
This doubtless may have its effects on some tempers. 
I should rather have recourse to authors of a quite 
contrary kind, that give us instances of calamities 
and misfortunes, and shew human 'nature in its 
greatest distresses. 

If the afflictions we groan under be very heavy, 
we shall fipd some consolation in the society of as 
great sufferers as ourselves, especially when we find 
our companions men of virtue and merit. If our 
afflictions are light, we shall be comforted by the 
comparison we make between ourselves and our 
fellow-su0erers. A loss at sea, a fit of sickness, or 
the death of a friend, are such trifles when we con- 
sider whole kingdoms laid in ashes, families put to 
the sword, wretches shut up in dungeons, and the 
like calamities of mankind, that we are out of coun- 
tenance for our own weakness, if we sink under 
such little strokes of fortune. 

Let the disconsolate Leonora consider, that at the 
very time in which she languishes for the loss of her 
deceased lover, there are persons in several parts of 
the world just perishing in shipwreck ; others crying 
out for mercy in the terrors of a death-bed repent- 
ance; others lying under the tortures of an infamous 
execution, or the like dreadful calamities ; and sho 
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will find her sorrows vanish at the appearance of 
those which are so much greater and more astonish- 
ing. 

I would further propose to the consideraticJn of 
my afflicted disciple^ that possibly what she now 
looks upon as the greatest mistbrtupe, is not really 
such in itself. For my own part, I question hot but 
our souls in a separate state will look back on their 
lives in quite another view, than what they had of 
them in the body ; and that what they now consider 
as misfortunes and disappointments, will very often 
appear to have been escapes and blessings. 

The mind that hath any cast towards devotion, 
naturally flies to it in its afflictions. 

When I was in France I heard a very remarkable 
story of two lovers, which I shall relate at length in 
my to-morrow's paper, not only because the cireum- 
stances of it are extraordinary, but because it may 
serve as an illustration to all that can be said on this 
last head, and shew the power of religion in abating 
that particular anguish which seems to lie so heavy 
on Leonora. The story was told me by a priest, as 
I travelled with him in a stage-coach. I shall give 
it my reader as well as I can remember, in his own 
words, after having premised, that if consolations 
may be drawn from a wrong religion and a misr 
guided devotion, they cannot but flow much more 
naturally from those which are founded upon reason, 
and established in good sense. 

J-i. 
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JUa; quuet me, inqtiit, miseram, et ieperdidtt, Or/theuf 
Jamque vale : feror ingenti circumdfUa rvKte^ 
Jnoalidatqiie tibi iendens, heu / rum tua, pabnat. 

VIRG. IT. Gcoff. 4M» 

Then thus the bride : "What fury selz*d on thee. 

Unhappy roan * to lose thyself and me ? 

And now farewell ! involved in shades of night. 

For ever I am rayishM from thy tight : 

In vain I reach my feeble hands to join 

In sweet embraces, ah ! no longer thine. 

DRYDEN* 

CoNSTANTiA was a ivoman of extraordinary wii 
and beauty, but very unhappy in a father, who hav- 
ing arrived at great riches by his own industry, tool 
delight in nothing but his money. Theodosius 
was tlie younger son of a decayed family, of gre 
parts and learning, improved by a genteel and virt 
ous education. When he was in the twentieth yc 
of his age he became acquainted with Constahf 
who had not then passed her fifteenth. As he li^ 
but a few miles distant from her father's house, 
had frequent opportunities of seeing her; and 
the advantages of a good person and a pleasing < 
versation, made such an impression on her hea 
it was impossible for time to efface. He was 
self no less smitten with Constantia. A Ion/ 
quaintance made them still discover new be; 
in each other, and by degrees raised in thenr 
inutual passion which had an influence on the 

* The Theodosius and Constantia of Dr. Langhornc 
)«ption of letters, in ^ vols. 12mo^ uk.es its rise from this 
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lowing lives. It unfortunately happened^ that in 
the midst of this intercourse of love and friendship 
between Theodosius and Constantia^ there broke out 
an irreparable Quarrel between their parents^ the one 
valuing himself too much upon his birth, and the 
other upon his possessions. The father of Constan- 
tia was so incensed at the father of Theodosius, that 
he contracted an unreasonable aversion towards his 
son, insomuch that he forbade him his house, and 
charged his daughter upon her duty, never to see 
bim more. In the mean time, to break off all com* 
munication between the two lovers, who he knew 
entertained secret hopes of some favourable oppor- 
tunity that should bring them together, he found out 
a young gentleman of a good fortune and an agree- 
able person,. whom he pitched upon as a husband for 
his daughter. He soon concerted this affair so well, 
that he told Constantia it was his design to marry 
her to. such a gentleman, and that her wedding 
should be celebrated on such a day. Constantia, 
who was overawed with the authority of her father, 
and unable to object any thing against so advanta^ 
geous a match, received the proposal with a pro-^ 
found silence, which her father commended in her, 
as the most decent manner of a virgin's giving her 
consent to an overture of that kind. The noise of 
this intended marriage soon reached Theodosius, 
who after a long tumult of passions, which naturally 
rise in a lover's heart on such an occasion, writ the 
following letter to Constantia. 

^ The thought of my Constantia, which for 
some years has been my only happiness, is now be- 
come a greater torment to me than I am able to 
bear. Must I then live to see you another's ? The 
streams, the fields and meadows, where wc have so 
often talked together, grow paiufuV lo m^> \\^^\\.- 
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self is become a harden. May you long he happy 
ii) the vrorld, but forget that there was ever such a 
man in it as 

THEOOOSIUS/ 

This letter was conve)'ed to Constantia that very 
evening, who fainted at the reading of it ; and the 
next morning she was much more alarmed by two 
or three messengers, that came to her father*s house, 
one after another, to inquire if they had heard any 
thing of Theodosius, who it seems had left his cham- 
ber about midnight, and could no where be found. 
The deep melancholy which had hung upon his 
mind some time before, made them apprehend the 
worst that could befal him. Constantia, who knew 
that nothing but the report of her marriage could 
have driven him to such extremities, was not to be 
comforted. She now accused herself of having sc 
tamely given an ear to the proposal of a husbandj 
and looked upon the new lover as the murderer ol 
Theodosius. In short, she resolved to suffer th< 
utmost effects of her father's displeasure, rather thai 
comply with a marriage which appeared to her s( 
full or guilt and horror. The father seeing himse) 
entirely rid of Theodosius, and likely to keep a con 
siderable portion in his family, was not very mucl 
concerned at the obstinate refusal of his daughter 
and did not find it very difficult to excuse himse! 
upon that account to his intended son-in-law, wh 
had all along regarded this alliance rather as a mai 
riage of convenience than of love. Constantia ha 
now no relief but in her devotions and exercises c 
religion, to which Ler afflictions had so intirely sul 
jected her mind, that after some years had abate 
the violence of her sorrows, and settled her thoughi 
in a kind of tranquillity, she resolved to pass th 
remainder of her days in a convent. Her father ws 
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not displeased with a resolution, which would save 
money in his family, and readilv complied with his 
daughter's intentions. Accordingly in the twenty- 
fifth year of her age, while her beauty was yet in 
all its height and bloom, he carried her to a neigh- 
bouring city, in order to look out a sisterhood of 
nuns among whom to place his daughter. There 
•was in this place a father of a convent who was very 
much renowned for his piety and exemplary life ; 
and as it is usual in the Romish church for those 
who are under any great affliction, or trouble of 
mind, to apply themselves to the most eminent con- 
fessors for pardon and consolation, our beautiful vo« 
tary took the opportunity of confessing herself to this 
celebrated father. 

We must now return to Theodosius, who, the 
very morning that the above-mentioned inquiries had 
been made after him, arrived at a religious house in 
the city, where now Constantia resided ; and de- 
siring that secrecy and concealment of the fathers 
of the convent, which is very usual upon any extra- 
ordinary occasion, he made himself one of the order, 
with a private vow never to inquire after Constan- 
tia; whom he looked upon as given away to his 
rival upon the day on which, according to common 
fame, their marriage was to have been solemnized. 
Having in his youth made a good progress in learn- 
ing, that he might dedicate himself more entirely to 
religion, he entered into holy orders, and in a few 
years became renowned for his sanctity of life, and 
those pious sentiments which he inspired into all 
who conversed with him. It was this holy man to 
whom Constantia had determined to apply herself 
in confession, though neither she nor any other, be- 
sides the prior of the convent, knew any thing of his 
name or femily. The gay, the amiable Theodosius 
had now taken upon him the name of Father Fcaiv^ 
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cisf and v^as so far concealed in a long 
ven head, and a religious habit, that 
sible to discover the man of the world 
rable conventual. 

As he was one morning shut up 
sional, Constantia kneeling by him op 
of her soul to him ; and after having 
history of a life full of innocence, 
into tears, and entered upon that par 
in which he himself had so great a sha 
haviour,* says she, ' has I tear been i 
man who had no other fault but that 
too much. Heaven only knows hov 
to me whilst he lived, and how bitte 
brance of him has been to me since hi 
Were paused, and lifted up her eyes 
witli tears towards the father ; who 
with the sense of her sorrows, that 
command his voice, which was broke ' 
sobbings, so far as to bid her proceed. 
his directions, and in a flood of tears i 
heart before him. The father rouL 
weeping aloud, insomuch that in the 
grief the seat shook under him. Co 
thought the good man was thus move 
passion towards her, and by the horrc 
proceeded with the utmost contritio 
tiim with that vow of virginity in vs 
going to engage herself, as the proper 
her sins, and the only sacrifice she c 
the memory of Theodosius. The fa 
this time had pretty well composed 
out again in tears upon hearing that r 
he had been so long disused, and upon 
instance of an unparalleled fidelity fro 
thought had several years since given 
Ibe possession of another, Amidst tht 
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of his sorrow, seeing his penitent overwhelmed wifh 
cref, he was only able to bid her from time to timo 
De comforted — to tell her that her sins were forgiven 
her — that her guilt was not so great as she appre- 
hended — that she should not suffer herself to be 
afRicted above measure. After which he recovered 
himself enough to give her the absolution in form ; 
directing her at the same time to repair to him again 
the next d&y, that he might encourage her in the 
pious resolutions she had taken, and give her suit- 
able exhortations for her behaviour in it. Constan- 
tia retired, and the next morning renewed her appli- 
cations. Theodosius having manned his soul with 
proper thoughts and reflections, exerted himself on 
this occasion in the best manner he could to animate 
his penitent in the course of life she was entering 
upon, and wear out of her mind those groundless 
fears and apprehensions which had taken po<fsession 
of it ; concluding with a promise to her, that he 
would from time to time continue his admonitions 
when she should have taken upon her the holy veil. 
' The rules of our respective orders,^ says he, ' will 
not permit that I should see you, but you may assure 
yourself not only of having a place in my prayers, 
but of receiving such frequent instructions as 1 can 
convey to you by letters. Go on jcheerfully in the 
glorious course you have undertaken, and you will 
quickly find such a peace and satisfaction in your 
mind, which it is not in the power of the world to 
give/ 

Constantia's heart was so elevated with the dis- 
course of father Francis, that the very next day she 
entered upon her vow. As soon as the solemnities 
of her- reception were over, she retired, as it is usual^ 
with the abbess into her own apartment. 

The abbess had been informed the night before 
of all that had passed between her noviciate and 
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father Francis : from whom she now delivered to h 
the following letter : 

' As the first fruits of those joys and conso! 
tions which you may expect from the life yoa a 
now engaged in, I must acquaint you that Theod 
sius, whose death sits so heavy upon your though 
is still alive ; and that the father, to whom you ba 
confessed yourself, was once that Theodosius whc 
you so much lament. The love which we ha 
had for one another will make us more happy 
its disappointment than it could have done in i 
success. Providence has disposed of us for our a 
vantage, though not according to our wishes. Co 
sider your Theodosius still as dead, but assure you 
self of one who will not cease to pray for you 
father 



FRANCIS.' 



Constantia saw that the hand-writing agreed wi 
the contents of the letter : and upon reflecting • 
the voice of the person, the behaviour, and abo 
all the extreme sorrow of the father during her co 
fession, she discovered Theodosius in every par 
cular. After having wept with tears of joy, ' It 
enough,' says she, ' Theodosius is still in being : 
shall live with comfort and die in peace.* 

The letters which the father sent her aflerwar 
are yet extant in the nunnery where she reside 
and are often read to the young religious, in ord 
to inspire them with good resolutions and sen 
ments of virtue. It so happened, that afler Co 
stantia had lived about ten years in the cloister, 
violent fever broke out in the place, which swe 
away great multitudes, and among others Theoc 
sius. Upon his death-bed he sent his benedicti 
in a very moving manner to Constantia, who at U 
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time was so &r gone in the same fatal distemper, 
that she lay delirious. Upon the interval which 
generally precedes death in sicknesses of this nature, 
the abbess, finding that the physicians had given her 
over, told her that Theodosius was just gone before 
her, and that he had sent her his benediction in his 
last moments. Constantia received it with plea- 
sure. • ** And now/ says she, ' if I do not ask any 
thing improper, let me be buried by Theodosius. 
My vow reaches no farther than the grave ; what I 

asK is, I hope, no violation of it' She died soon 

after, and was interred according to her request. 

Their tombs are still to be seen, with a short 
Latin inscription over them to the following pur- 
pose: 

* Here lie the bodies of father Francis and sister 
Constance. They were lovely in their lives, and 
in their death they were not divided.' C. 
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•Si forte necesse est. 



Fingere cmciufis non exaiuiita Cethegis 
ConUttg^ : dabiturque licenlia sumpia pudenter, 

HOR. An Poet. v. 48. 

—If you would unheard of things express. 
Invent new words ; we can indulge a muse^ 
Until the licence rise to an abuse. 

CREECH. 

I BAV£ often wished, that as in our constitution 
there are several persons whose business is to watcli 
over our laws, our liberties and commerce, certain 
men might be set apart as sup€i'inteuda\\l% oV* <^v^^ 

VOL. VIII. P 
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language, to Iiindcr any words of a foreign coiA 
frum passing among us ; and in particular to pro* 
hibit any Frcn'.h phrases from becoming current in 
this kingdom, when those of our own stamp are 
altogether as valuable. The present war has so 
adulterated our tongue with strange words, that it 
would be impossible for one of our great grand- 
fathers to know what his posterity have been doings 
were he to read their exploits in a modem news* 
paper. Our warriors are very industrious in propa- 
gating the French language, at the same time tfiat 
they are so gloriously successful in beating down 
their power. Our soldiers arc men of strong heads 
for a'^rtior^and perform such feats as they are not 
able to express. They want words in their own 
tongue to tell us what it is they atchieve> and there- 
fore send us over accounts of their performances in 
a jargon of phrases, which they learn among their 
con(|uered enemies. They ought however to be 
provided with secretaries, and assisted by our foreign 
ministers, to tell their story for them in plain Eng- 
lish, and to let us know in our mother tongue what 
it is our brave countrymen are about. The French 
would indeed be in the right to publish the news of 
the present war in English phrases, and make their 
campaigns unintelligible. Their people might flat- 
ter themselves that things are not so bad as they 
really are, were they thus palliated with foreign 
terms, and thrown into shades and obscurity ; but 
tiie English cannot be too clear in their narrative of 
those actions, which have raised their country to a 
higher pitch of glory than it ever yet arrived at, and 
wiiich will be still the more admired the better they 
are explained. 

For my part, by that time a siege is carried on 
two or three days, I am altogether lost and bewil- 
dered in it, and meet with so many inexplicable. 
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icttlties« that I scarce know what side has the 
tter of it, until I am informed by the tower guns 
it the place is surrendered. I do indeed make 
ae allowances for this part of the war« forti/ica* 
ns have been foreign inventions, and upon that 
roant abounding in foreign terms. But when we 
/e won battles which may be described in our 
n lai^uage, why are our papers filled with so 
ny unintelligible exploits, and the French obliged 
lend us a part of their tongue before we can know 
¥ they are conquered ? They must be made acces- 
y to their own disgrace, as the Britons were fbr-^ 
rly so artificially wrought in the curtain of the 
man theatre, that they seemed to draw it up in 
ier to give the spectators an opportunity of seeing 
ir own defeat celebrated upon the stage ; for so 
. Dry den has translated that verse in Virgil : 

Furpujea iniexii ioUurU aulaa Britannia 

GEORG. iii. 35. 

Which interwoven Britons seem to raise, 

And shew the triumph that their shame displays. 

The histories of all our former wars are trans- 
ted to us in our vernacular idiom, to use the 
ase of a great modern critic*. I do not find in 
' of our chronicles, that Edward the Third ever 
onnoitred the enemy, though he often discovered 

posture of the French, and as often vanquished 
m in battle. The Black Prince passed many 
ver without the help of pontoons, and filled a 
*h with faggots as successfully as the generals of 

times do it with fascines. Our commanders lose 
r their praise, and our people half their joy, by 

♦ Dr. Richard Bentley. 
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means of those hard words and dark expressions in 
which our news-papers do so much abound. I have 
seen many a prudent citizen, after having read everj 
article, inquire of his next neighbour what news the 
mail had brought. 

I remember, in that remarkable year when oui 
country was delivered from the greatest fears and 
apprehensions, and raised to the greatest height ol 
gladness it had ever felt since it was a nation, ] 
mean the year of Blenheim, I had the copy of a let 
ter sent me out of the country, which was writtei 
from a young gentleman in the army to his father, i 
man of good estate and plain sense. As the lettei 
was very modishly chequered with this modern mi 
litary eloquence, I shall present my reader with ( 
copy of it. 

' SIR, 

' Upon the junction of the French and Bava 
rian armies they took post behind a great moras 
which they thought impracticable. Our genera 
the next day sent a party of horse to ' reconnoitre 
them from a little ' hauteur,' at about a quarter o 
an hour's distance from the army, who returned agaii 
to the camp unobserved through several ' defiles/ ii 
one of which they met with a party of French the 
had been ' marauding/ and made them all prisoner 
at discretion. The day afler a drum arrived at ou 
camp, with a message which he would communicate 
to none but the general ; he was followed by a trum 
pet, who they say behaved himself very saucily 
with a message from the Duke of Bavaria. Th< 
next morning our army being divided into tw< 
* corps,' made a movement towards the enemy 
You will hear in the public prints how we treate( 
them^ with the other circumstances of that gloriou 
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day. I had the good fortune to be in that regiment 
that pushed the ' gens d'arnies.* Several French 
battalions^ which some say were a * corps de re- 
serve/ made a shew of resistance ; but it only proved 
a ' gasconade/ for upon our preparing to fill up a 
little * foss^/ in order to attach them, they beat the 
' charaade/ and sent us a ' charte blanche/ Their 
'commandant,' with a great many other general 
oiBcers, and troops without number, are made pri- 
,soners of war, and will, I believe, give you a visit 
in England, the * cartel not being yet settled. Not 
questioning but these particulars will be very wel- 
come to you, I congratulate you upon them, and am 
youir most dutiful son, &c.' 

The father of the young gentleman upon the pe- 
rusal of the letter found it contamed great news, 
but could not guess what it was. He immediately 
communicated it to the curate of the parish, who 
•upon the reading of it, being vexed to see any thing 
he could not understand, fell into a kind of a pas- 
sion, and told him, that his son had sent him a let- 
ter that was neither fish, flesh, nor good red-herring. 
* I wish,' says he, ' the captain may be ' compos 
mentis,' he talks of a saucy trumpet, and a drum that 
carries messages ; then who is this * charte blanche ?' 
' He must either banter us, or he is out of his senses/ 
The father, who always looked upon the cutate as 
^ learned man, began to fret inwardly at his son's 
usage, and producing a letter which he had written 
to him about three posts before, 'You see here,* says 
tie, * when he writes, for money he knows how to 
speak intelligibly enough ; there is no man in Eng- 
land can express himself clearer, when he wants a 
new furniture for his horse.' In short, the old man 
was so puzzled upon the point, that it might have 

p 3 
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fared ill with his son^ had he not seen all the 
prints about three days after filled with the same 
terms of art^ and that Charles only writ like other 
men. L. 



N^ 166. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1711. 



ftuod nee Jovis ira, nee ignit. 



Necpoteriiferrum, nee edax abolere wettutat, 

OVID. Met. XV. 871. 



Which nor dreads the rage 



Qf tempests, fire, or war, or wasting age. 

WELSTED. 

Aristotle tells us that the world is a copy or trans- 
cript of those ideas which are in the mind of the first 
being, and that those ideas which are in the mind of 
man, are a transcript of the world. To this we may 
add, that words are the transcript of those ideas 
which are in the mind of man, and Ihat writing or 
printing are the transcript of words. 

As the Supreme Being has expressed^ and as it 
were printed his ideas in the creation, men express 
their ideas in books, which by this great invention 
of these latter ages may last as long as the sun and 
moon, and perish only in the general wreck of na« 
ture. Thus Cowley in his poem on the Resurrec- 
tion, mentioning the destruction of the universe, has 
those admirable lines : 

Now all the wide extended sky. 

And all th' harnaonious worlds on high. 

And Virgil's sacred work shall die. 
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There is no other method of fixing those thoughts 
which arise and disappear in the mind of man, and 
transmitting them to the last periods of time ; no 
other method of giving a permanency to our ideas, 
and preserving the knowledge of any particular per- 
son, when his body is mixed with the common mass 
of matter, and his soul retired into the world of spi- 
rits. Books are the legacies that a great genius 
leaves to mankind, which are delivered down from 
generation to generation, as presents to the posterity 
of those who are yet unborn. 

All other arts of perpetuating our ideas continue 
but a short time. Statues can last but a few thou- 
sands of years, edifices fewer, and colours still fewer 
than edifices. Michael Angelo, Fontana, and Ra- 
phael, will hereafter be what Phidias, Vitruvius, and 
Apelles are at present; the names of great statua- 
ries, architects and painters, whose works are lost. 
The several arts are expressed in mouldering ma- 
terials. Nature sinks under them, and is not 
able to support the ideas which are imprest upon 
it. 

The circumstance which gives authors an advan- 
tage above all the great roasters, is this, that they 
can multiply their originals : or rather can make 
copies of their works, to what number they please, 
which shall be as valuable as the originals them- 
selves. This gives a great author something like a 
prospect of eternity, but at the same time deprives 
him of those other advantages which artists meet with. 
The artist finds greater returns in profit, as the au* 
thor in fame. What an inestimable price would a 
Virgil or a Homer, a Cicero or an Aristotle bear, 
were their works, like a statue, a building, or a pic- 
ture, to be confined only in one place, and made the 
property of a single person ! 

If writings are thus durable, and may pass from. 
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of his having seduced the age by his writings, and 
that their evil influence was likely to continue even 
afVer his death. The curate upon farther examina- 
tion finding the penitent in the utmost agonies of 
despair, and being himself a man of learning, told 
him, that he hoped his case was not so desperate as 
he apprehended, since he found that he was so very 
sensible of his fault, and so sincerely repented of it. 
The penitent still ureed the evil tendency of his 
book to subvert all religion, and the little ground of 
hope there could be for one whose writings would 
continue to do mischief when his body was laid in 
ashes. The curate, finding no other way of com- 
forting him, told him that he did well in being af- 
flicted for the evil design with which he published 
his book; but that he ought to be very thankful that 
vthere was no danger of its doing any hurt : that his 
cause was so very bad, and his arguments so weak# 
' that he did not apprehend any ill effects of it : in 
shorty that he might rest satisfied his book could do 
no more mischief afler his death, than it had done 
whilst he was living. To which he added, for his 
farther satisfiiction, that he did not believe any be- 
sides his particular friends arid acquaintance had ever 
been at the pains of reading it, or that any body afler 
his death would ever inquire after it. The dying 
man had still so much the frailty of an author in him, 
as to be cut to the heart with these consolations ; 
and without answering the good man, asked his 
friends about him (with a peevishness that is natural 
to a sick person) where they had picked up such a 
. blockhead ? And whether they thought him a proper 
person to attend one in his condition ? The curate 
finding that the author did not expect to be dealt 
with as a real and sincere penitent, but as a penitent 
of importance, after a short admonition withdrew; 
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pot questioning but he should be again sent for if 
the sickness grew desperate. The author however 
recovered, and has since written two or three other 
tracts with the same spirit^ and very iuc^y for his 
poor soul, with the same success *. ' C. 

* Tbe atheistical writer here alluded to might periia];>s be Mr. 
Toland, who is said, by a writer in the Examiner, to have been 
the butt of the Tatler, and fof the tame rei^sons, probably, of (bf 
$pectator, 
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N" 1 6-7. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11,1711. 



Fuii hand ignobills Argit, 



Amse crkdehat miroi aniHre itasfcefhs, 
In vacuo Urttis tetsor plausorqiie theatro ; 
Coftera qui v'Uct servarel munia recto 
More; bonus sane vicinuSf amabiUt hospes, 
Comis iniixoi^ ; potset qui ignnscere servisi 
Ei signo'heso non insanlre las^en^e ; 
Posset mn rupem el puteum vitare patentem. 
Hie, uhi tognatorum opibus curisque refectusi 
^xpulit eHfeboro morbum bilemque meraro, 
£t redit atfsese : Pot me occidistis, amid, 
Non servtitis, ait ; cui sic exlorta vnluptas, 
Et d^mplus per vim mentis gratissimus error, 

HOR. 2 Ep. il. 128. 

i 

IMITATED. 

'There liv'd in Primo Georgii (they record) 

A worthy member, no small fool, a lord ; 

Who, thd the house was up, delighted sate. 

Heard, noted, answer'd, as in full debate : 

III all but this, a man of sober life. 

Fond of his friend, and civil to bis wife; 

Not quite a madman, tho' a pasty fell. 

And much too wise to walk into a well. 

Him the damn'd doctor and his friends immur'd ; 

They bled, they cupp'd, they purg'd, in short they cur'd ? 

Whereat the gentleman began to stare 

My fricnds.J he cry'd : pox take ye for your care ! 
That from a patriot of distinguish'd note. 
Have bled and purg'd me to a simple vote. 

POPE. 

The unhappy force ofan iihagination unguided by 
the check of reason and judgment, was the subject 
of a former speculation. My reader may remember 
that he has seen in one of my papers a complaint of 
an unfortunate gentlemani who was unable to con-' 
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of hif life *. Nay, on his death-bed> he describes 
him a« being pleased^ that while hit tout returned 
to him who made it, hi^ body should incorporate 
with the great mother of all things, and by that 
means become benehcia| to mankind. For which 
reason, he gives his sons a positive order not to in- 
shrine it in gold or silver, but to lay it in the earth 
as soon as the life was gone out of it. 

An instance of such an overflowing of humanityj 
such an exuberant love to mankind, could not have 
entered into the imagination of a writer, who ha4 
not a soul filled with great ideas, and a general be* 
nevolence to mankind. 

In that celebrated passage of Sallust, where Caesar 
and Cato are placed in sucli beautiful^ but opposite 
lights t; Caesar's character is chiefly made up of 
good-nature, as it shewed itself in all its forms to? 
wards his friends or his enemies, his servants or 
dependents, the guilty or the distressed. As lor Ca- 
to's character, it is rather awfiil than amiable. Jus* 
tice seems most agreeable to the nature of God, and 
mercy to that of man. A being who has nothing to 
pardon in himself, may reward every man according 
to his works ; but he whose very best actions must 
be seen with grains of allowance, cannot be too 
mild, moderate, and forgiving. For this reason^ 
among all the monstrous characters in human na- 
ture, there is none so odious, nor indeed so exqui- 
sitely ridiculous, as that of a rigid severe temper in 
a worthless man. 

This part of good-nature however, which consists 
in the pardoning and overlooking of faults, is to be 

^ Xenoph. De Cyri Insiit. lib. viii. cap. vii. sect. 3. edit. J. A. 
Ern. 8vo. lorn. i. p. 550. 
f Salust. Bell. Catil. c. liv. 
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icercised only in doing ourselves justice, and that 
»o in the prdinaxy commerce and occurrences of 
fe ; fbr^ui the public administrations of justice^ 
lercy to one may be cruelty to others. 

It is grown almost into a maxim^ that good*natured 
len are not always men of the most wit. This 
bservation* in my opinion, has no foundation in 
ature. The greatest wits I have conversed with 
re men eminent for their humanity. I take there- 
ire this remark to have been occasioned by two 
masons. First, because ill-nature among ordinary 
bservers passes for wit« A spiteful saying gratifies 
3 many little passions in those who hear it> that it 
enerally meets with a good reception 4 The laugh 
ises upon it, and the man who utters it is looked 
pon as a shrewd satirist. This may be one reason, 
^hy a great many pleasant companions appear so 
iirprisingly dulli when they have endeavoured to be 
lerry in print; the public being more just than 
>rivate clubs or assemblies, in distinguishing be^ 
ween what is wit> and what is ill-nature* 

Another reason why the good-natured man may 
ometimes bring his wit in question, is^ perhaps, be- 
ause he is apt to be moved with compassion for 
hose misfortunes or infirmities^ which another would 
urn into ridicule, and by that means gain the repu- 
ation of a wit. The ill-natured man, though but 
»f equal partsf gives himself a larger field 4oexpa« 
iate ill ; he exposes those failings in human nature 
vhich the other would cast a veil Over, laughs at 
ices which the other either excuses or conceals^ 
;ives utterance to reflections which the other stifles^ 
ails indifferently upon friends or enemies, exposes 
he person who has obliged him, and, in short, sticks 
it nothing that may establish his character of a wit. 
!t is no wonder therefore he succeeds in it belter 
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than the man of humanity *, as a person who i 
use of indirect methods is more likely to grovi 
than the fair trader. 



N^ 170. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 11 



Jn amore ktee omnia insuni vitia : infurke, 
Suspiciones, imrmdt'uPy imiucut, 
Beiium, pax rurni m 

TER. Eun. Act. i. Sc 

In love are all these ills : suspicions, quarrels, 
WBongs, reconcilements, war, and peace again. 

COLMAN. 

Upon looking over the letters of my female < 
spondents, I find several from women comph 
of jealous husbands, and at the same time prot< 
their own innocence; and desiring my advi< 
this occasion. I shall therefore take this si 
into my consideration ; and the more willingl 
cause I find that the Marquis of Hallifax, who. 
Advice to a Daughter, has instructed a wife 
to behave herself towards a false, an intemp 
a choleric, a sullen, a covetous, or a silly hus 
has not spoken one word of a jealous husband. 
' Jealousy is that pain which a man feels fro 
apprehension that he is not equally beloved I 
person whom he intirely loves.' Now becaui 
inward passions and inclinations can never 

♦ If Doctor Swift's wit was to be subjected to this sc 
It would be circumscribed within a very narrow compass 
chief source from which it sprunij was the indignatic 
gnawed his heart. 
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themselves visible^ it is impossible for a jealous man 
to be thoroughly cured of his suspicions.' Hi*; 
thoughts hang at best in a state of doubtfulness and 
uncerlainty ; and are never capable of receiving any 
satisfaction on the advantageous side; so that hU 
inquiries are most successful when they discover 
nothing. His pleasure arises from his disappoint- 
ments, and his life is spent in pursuit of a secret that 
destroys his happiness if he chance to find it. 

An ardent love is always a strong ingredient in 
this passion ; for the same affection which stirs up 
the jealous man's desires^ and gives the party be- 
loved so beautiful a figure in his imagination, 
makes him believe she kindles the same passion in 
others, and appears as amiable to all beholders. 
And as jealousy thus arises from an extraordinary 
love, it is of so delicate a nature, that it scorns to 
take up with any thing less than an equal return of 
love. Not the warmest expressions of affection, the 
Boflest and most tender hypocrisy, are able to give 
any satisfaction, where we are not persuaded that 
the affection is real, and the satistaction mutual. 
For the jealous man wishes himself a kind of deity 
to the person he loves. He would be the only plea- 
sure other senses, the employment of her thoughts; 
and is angry at every thing she admires, or takes 
delight in, besides himself. 

Phaedria's request to his mistress, upon his leav- 
ing her for three days, is inimitably beautiful and 
ikatural: 

Cum miUte isto pratens, absent vi siet: 
Dies noctesque me ames : medesideres: 
Me somnies : me expectes : deme cogiies : 
Me speres : mete oblectes : mecum iota sis : 
MeuAfac sis posttemQ animus, ^ando ego sum tuus, 

TEft. Eun. Act i. Sw. % 

VOL. VUI. R 
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slaves^ will be hardened even against blows then 
selves." And afterwards, " Pudet dicere in qu 
probra nrfandi homines isto c^edendi jure abutantur , 
i. e. *' I blush to say how shamefully those wickc 
men abuse the power of correction. 

' I was bred myself, sir, in a very great school 
of which the master was a Welshman, but certain 
descended from a Spanish family, as plainly a] 
peared from his temper as well as his name f. 
leave you to jud^e what sort of a school-master 
Welshman ingraRed on a Spaniard would mak 
So very dreadful had he made himself to me, th 
although it is above twenty years since I felt \ 
heavy hand, yet still once a month at least I drea 
of him, so strong an impression did he make on n 
mind. It is a sign he has fully terrified me wakin 
who still continues to haunt me sleeping. 

' And yet I may say without vanity, that the bu: 
ness of the school was what I did without great d 
ficulty ; and I was not remarkably unlucky ; ai 
yet such was the master's severity, that once 
month, or oftener, I suffered as much as wou 
have satisfied the law of the land for a petty b 
ceny. 

* Many a white and tender hand, which the fo 
mother had passionately kissed a thousand and 
thousand times, have I seen whipped until it ^ 
covered with blood ; perhaps for smiling, or 1 
going a yard and a half out of a gate, or for writi 
an o for an a, or an a for an o. These were c 
great faults ! Many a brave and noble spirit I 
been there broken ; others have run from thence a 
were never heard of afterwards. It is a worthy 
tempt to undertake the cause of distressed yout 

* Eton. 

f Dr. Charles Roderick, roaster, the provost of Eton-sch< 
and afterwards master of King's-coUege, Cambridge. 
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and it is a noble piece of knight-errantry to enter 
the lists against so many armed pedagogues. It is 
pity but we had a set of ^len;» polite in their beha* 
yiour and method of teaching, who should be put 
into a condition of being above flattering or fearing 
the parents of those they instruct. We might then 
possibly see learning become a pleasure, and chil- 
dren delighting then^selves in that which they now 
abhor for coming upon such hard terms to them. 
What would be still a greater happiness arising 
from the care of such instructors, would be, that we 
should have no more pedants, nor any bred to learn- 
ing who had not genius for it. 

I am with the utmost sincerity^ 

SIR, 

Your most aflfectionate humble servant.* 

f MR. SPECTATOR, ^ Richmond, Sept. 5, 1711. 

' I A M a boy of fourteen years of age, and 
have for this last year been under the tuition of a 
doctor of divinity, who has taken the school of this 
place under his care *. From the gentleman's great 
tenderness to me and friendship to my father, I am 
very happy in learning my book with pleasure. We 
never leave oflfour diversions any farther than to sa- 
lute him at hours of play when ne pleases to look 
on. It is impossible for any of us to love our own 
parents better than we do him. He never gives 
any of us a harsh word, and we think it the greatest 
punishment in the world when he will not speak to 
any of us. My brother and I are both together in-p 
diting this letter. He is a year older than I am, 
biit is now ready to break his heart that the doctor 

has not taken any notice of him these three days. If 

» 

* This was Dr. Nicholas Brady, who joined in the new ver- 
sion of the Psalms, and was author of sevei^VwAuicv^^Qi ^%ttfiL^\c^ 

Q, 3 
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N<»ie9. THURSDAY,SEPTEMBEIllS,nil. 

Sk vita eraii facUi omaes perferre at pati : 
Cum quihus erat ctinque taid, his tese dedere, 
Eorum obsequi sttu&it. : adoorsfis nemini ; 
Nuvquam pr^eponens se aU'u : ItafadUimfi 
Sine itwidia invenias louden^ 

TER. Andr. Act. 1. Scl. 

His manner of life waa this : to bear with every body's ha** 
mours; to comply with the inciinatibns and pursuits of those 
be conversed with ; to contradict no body ; never to assume 
a superiority over others. This is the ready way to gain 
applause, without exciting envy. 

Man is subject to innumerable pains and sorrows 
by the^ very condition of humanity, and yet, as if 
nature hs^d not sown evils enough in life, we are 
continually adding griefto grief, and aggravating the 
common calamity by our cruel treatment of one ano-« 
ther. Every man's natural weight of afflictions is still 
made more heavy by the envy, malice, treachery, or 
injustice of his neighbour. At the same time that 
the storm beats upon the whole species,^ we are fall- 
ing foul upon one another. 

Half the misery of human life might be extin-^ 
guishied, would men alleviate the general curse they 
lie under, by mutual offices of compassion, benevo- 
lence, and humanity. There is nothing therefore 
which we ought more to encourage in ourselves and 
others, than that disposition of mind which in our 
language goes under the title of good-nature, and 
which I shall choose for the subject of this day's 
speculation. 

Good-nature is more agreeable in conversation 
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han wit, and gives a certain air to the countenance 
vhich is more amiable than beauty. It shews vir- 
ue in the fairest light, takes off in some measure 
Vom the deformity of vice, and makes even folly and 
m pertinence supportable. 

There is no society or conversation to be kept up 
in the world without good-nature, or something 
kvhich must bear its appearance, and supply its 
place. For this reason mankind have been forced to 
invent a kind of artificial humanity, which is what 
we express by the word good-breeding. For if we 
examine thoroughly the idea of what we call so, we 
shall find it to be nothing else but an imitation and mi- 
mickry of good-nature, or in other terms, affability, 
complaisance and easiness of temper reduced into 
an art. 

These exterior shows and appearances of huma* 
nity render a man wonderfully popular and beloved, 
when they are founded upon a real good-nature; 
but without it are like hypocrisy in religion, or a 
bare form of holiness, which, when it is disco- 
vered, makes a man more detestable than professed 
impiety. 

Good-nature is generally born with us: health, 
prosperity and kind treatment from the world are 
great cherishers of it where they find it ; but nothing 
is capable of forcing it up, where it does not grow 
of itself. It is one of the blessings of a happy con- 
stitution, which education may improve but not 
produce. 

Xenophon in the life of his imaginary prince, 
virhom he describes as a pattern for real ones, is al- 
ways celebrating the philanthropy or good-nature of 
bis hero, which he tells us he brought into the world 
with him, and gives many remarkable instances of 
it in his childhood, as well as in all the several parts 
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to find out an mtimate friend that will hear their 
complaints, condole their sufferings, and endeavour 
to sooth and assuage their secret resentments. Be- 
sides, jealousy puts a woman often in mind of an ill 
thing that she would not otherwise perhaps have 
thought of, and fills her imagination with such an 
unlucky idea, as in time grows familiar, excites de- 
sire« and loses all the shame and horror which might 
at first attend it. Nor is it a wonder if she who 
suffers wrongfully in a man's opinion of her, and has 
therefore nouiing to forfeit in his esteem, resolves to 
give him reason for his suspicions, and to enjoy the 
pleasure of the crime, since she must undergo the 
Ignominy. Such probably were the considerations 
that directed the wise-man in his advice to hus« 
l>ands : ' Be not jealous over the wife of thy bo- 
som, and teach her not an evil lesson against thy- 
self*.' 

And here, among the other torments which this 
passion produces, we may usually observe that none 
are greater mourners than jealous men, when the 
person who provoked their jealousy is taken from 
them. Then it is that their love breaks out fu- 
riously, and throws off all the mixtures of suspicion 
which choked and smothered it before. The beau- 
tiful parts of the character rise uppermost in the 
jealous husband's memory, and upbraid him with the 
ill usage of so divine a creature as was once in his 
possession; whilst all the little imperfections, that 
were before so uneasy to him, wear off from, his re* 
membrance, and shew themselves no more. 

We may see by what has been said, that jealousy 
takes the deepest root in men of amorous disposi- 
tions ; and of these we may find three kinds who are 
most over- run with it. 

♦ Ecclesiasticus ix. 1. 

r2 
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The first are those who are conscious to them 
selves of an infirmity, whether it be weakness, ol 
age, deformity, ignorance, or the like. These me 
are so well acquainted with the unamiable part c 
themselves, that they have not the confidence 1 
think they are really beloved ; and are so distrusifl 
of their own merits, that all fondness towards tbet 
puts them out of countenance, and looks like a jes 
upon their persons. They grow suspicious on tbei 
first looking in a glass, and are stung with jealous 
at the sight of a wrinkle. A handsome felk>v 
immediately alarms them, and every thing tha 
looks young, or gay, turns their thoughts upon t^iei 
wives. 

A second sort of men, who are most liable to tbi 
passion, are those of cunning, wary, and distrust ft: 
tempers. It is a- fault very justly found in historic 
composed by politicians, that they leave nothing t 
chance or humour, but are still for deriving ever 
action from some plot and contrivance^ for drawin 
up a perpetual scheme of causes and events, an 
preserving a constant correspondence between th 
( amp and the council- table. And thus it happens i 
the affairs of love with men of too refined a though 
They put a construction on a look, and find out 
design in a smile; they give new senses and signify 
cations to words and actions ; and are ever tormen 
ing themselves with fancies of their own raising 
They generally act in a disguise themselves, an 
therefore mistake all outward shows and appearance 
for hypocrisy in others ; so that I believe np men se 
less of the truth and reahty of things, than thes 
great refiners upon incidents, who are so wondei 
lully subtle and over-wise in their conceptions. 

Now what these men fancy they know of wome 
by reflection, your lewd and vicious men believ 
they have learned by experience. They have see 
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the poor husband so misled by tricks and artifices, 
and m the midst of his inquiries so lost and bewil- 
dered in a crooked intrigue, that they still suspect 
an under-plot in every female action; and especially 
where they see any resemblance in the behaviour of 
two persons, are apt to fancy it proceeds from the 
same design in both. These men therefore bear 
hard upon the suspected party, pursue her close 
through all her turnings and windings, and are too 
well acquainted with the chase, to be Aung off by 
any SkUe steps, or doubles. Besides, their acquaint- 
ance and conversation has Iain wholly among the vi- 
cious part of woman-kind, and therefore it is no 
wonder they censure all alike, and look upon the 
whole sex as a species of impostors. But if, not- 
withstanding their private experience, they can get 
over these prejudices, and entertain a favourable 
opinion of some women; yet their own loose de- 
sires will stir up new suspicions from another side, 
and make them believe all men subject to the same 
inclinations with themselves. 

Whether these or other motives are most predo- 
minant, we learn from the modern histories of Ame- 
rica, as well as from our own experience in this part 
of the world, that^ jealousy is no northern passion, 
but rages most in those nations that lie nearest the 
influence of the sun. It is a misfortune for a woman 
to be born between the tropics; for there lie the 
hottest regions of jealousy, which as you come north- 
ward cools all along with the climate, till you scarce 
meet with any thing like it in the polar circle. Our 
own nation is very temperately situated in this re- 
spect ; and if we meet with some few disordered 
with the violence of this passion, they are not the 
proper growth of our country, but are many degrees 
nearer the sun in their constitutions than in their 
climate. 
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After this frightful acxoont of jealoai jr» and the 
persons who are most subject to it, it will be but fiui 
to shew by what m^ans the passion may be best alf 
layed, ana those who are possessed witl) it set al 
ease. Other faults, i^ideed, arc not under the wife'i 
Jurisdiction, and shoulo^^if possible, escape her ob* 
servation ; but jealousy calls tipe»4ier particular!) 
for its cure, and deserves all her art and applicatior 
in the attempt. Besides, she has this for her encou- 
ragement, that her endeavours will be always pleas* 
ing, and that she will still find the affection of he 
husband rising towards her in proportion as hi: 
doubts and suspicions vanish ; for, as we have seei 
all alongj there is so great a mixture of love and jea 
lousy as is well worth the separating. But this shal 
be the subject of another paper. 
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Credula ret amor ett- 



OVID. Met vii. 8261 
Loveisa credulous passiuD. 

Having in py yesterday's paper discovered th 
liature of jealousy, and pointed out the persons wh 
are most subject to it, I must here apply myself 1 
my fair correspondents, who des^'e to live well wit 
a jealous husband, and to ease his mind of its unjui 
suspicions. 

Xhe first rule I shall propose to be observed \ 
that you never seem to dislike in another wh^t th 
jealous man is himself guilty of, or to admire an 
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^ in which he himself does not excel. A jealous 

is very quick in his applications ; he knows 

to find a double edge in an invective, and to. 

r a satire on himself out of a panegyric on anor 

He does not trouble himself to consider the 

>n« but to direct the character ; and is secretly 

led or cqnfounded;^ as he finds more or less of 

elfin it. The commendation of any thing in 

lier stirs up his jealousy^, as it shews you have a 

3 for others besides himself; but the commen-^ 

in of that, which he himself wants, inflames him 

!j, as it shews ths^t in some respects you prefer 

rs before him. Jealousy is admirably describee^ 

is view by Horace in his ode to Lydia ; 

• 

'Slttum tUy Lydia, Tdefpfu 

Cervicem roseean, et cerea Tekj^ 
Laudas brachia, vae meutn 

Fervens cUfficiU bile tumetjecur : 
Tunc nee mens mihi, nee color 

Cerla sede manet ; humor el in gemu. 
Furtim IcAitur^ argtiens 
^udm lentis perutiit macerer ignibus, 

ibd xiii. 1, 

When Telephus his youthful charms. 
His rosy neck and winding arms. 
With endless rapture you recite. 
And in the pleasing name delight ; 
My heart, inflam'd by jealous heats. 
With numberless resentments beats; 
From my pale cheek the colour flies^ 
And all the man within me dies : 
By turns my hidden grief appears 
In rising sighs ^nd falling tears. 
That show too well the w^rm desires. 
The silent, slow, consuming fires. 
Which on my inmost vitals prey. 
And melt my very soul away. 

le jealous man is not indeed angry if you dislike 
^r: but if you find those faults which are tab^ 
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found in his own character, you discover not odIj 
vour dislike of another, but ofhimself. In short* M 
IS so desirous of ingrossing all your love, that he b 
grieved at the want of any charm, which he believes 
has power to raise it : and if he finds by your cen- 
sures on others, that he is not agreeable in your 
opinion as he might be, he naturally concludes yoa 
could love him better if he had other qualifications, 
and that by consequence your affection does not rise 
so high as he thinks it ought. If therefore his tem- 
per be grave or sullen, you must not be too much 
pleased with a jest, or transported with any thing 
that is gay and diverting. If his beauty be none ojf 
the best^ you must be a professed admirer of pro- 
dence, or any other quality he is master of, or at 
least vain enough to think he is. 

In the next place, you must be sure to be free and 
open in your conversation with him, and to let in 
light upon your actions, to unravel all your designs 
and discover every secret, however trifling or indif^ 
ferent. A jealous husband has a particular aversion 
to winks and whispers and if he does not see to the 
bottom of every thing, will be sure to go beyond it 
in his fears andf suspicions. He will always expect 
to be your chief confidant, and where he finds him* 
self kept out of a secret, will believe there is more 
in it than there should be. And here it is of great 
concern, that you preserve the character of your 
sincerity uniform and of a piece; for if he once finds 
a false gloss put upon any single action, he quickly 
suspects all the rest : his working imagination im* 
mediately takes a false hint, and runs off with it into 
several remote consequences, till he has proved very 
ingenious in working out his own misery. 

If both these methods fail, the best way will be to 
let him see you are much cast down and afBicted for 
the til opinion he entertains of you, and the disquie- 
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tudes he himself suffers for your sake. There are 
many who take a kind of barbarous pleasure in the 
jealousy of those who love them, that insult over an 
aching heart, and triumph in their charms whict^ 
are able to excite so much uneasiness ; 

Ardeai ipsa licet, iormeniis gaudet amaniis, 

JUV. Sat. vi. S08. 

Tho* equal pains her peace of mind destroy, 
A lover's torments give her spiteful joy. 

But these often carry the-humour so far, till their 
affected coldness ana ir^difference quite kills all the 
fondness of a lover, ^nd are then sure to meet in 
their turn with all the contempt and <(corn that is 
due to so insolent a behaviour. On the contrary, 
it is very probable a melancholy, dejected carriage, 
the usual effects of injured innocence, may soften 
the jealous husband into pity, make him sensible of 
the wrong he does you, and work out of his mind all 
those fears and suspicions that make you both un* 
happy. At least it will have this good effect, that 
be will keep his jealousy to himself, and repine in 
private, either because he is sensible it is a weak- 
ness, and will therefore hide it from yoi^r know- 
ledge, or because he will be apt to fear some ill 
effect it may produce in cooling your love towards 
him, or diverting it to another. 

There is still another secret that can never fail, 
if you can once get it believed, and which is often 
practised by women of greater cunning than virtue. 
This is to change sides for a while with the jealous 
inan, and to turn his own ]>assion upon himself; to 
take some occasion of growing jealous of him, and 
to follow the example he himself'^hath set you. This 
coiinterfeited jealousy will bring him a great deal 
pf pleasure, if lie thinks it real \ for he knows ex^e,-* 
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rimentally how much love goes along with ihii 
sion, and will besides feel something like the 
faction of a revenge* in seeing you undergo a 
own tortures. But this^ indeed, is an artifice s 
ficult, and at the same time so disingenuous, ll 
ought never to be put in practice but by su 
have skill enough to cover the deceit, and iniKN 
to render it excusable. 

I shall conclude this essay with the story of i: 
and Mariamne, as I have collected it out of 
phus * ; which may serve almost as an examp 
whatever can be said on this subject. 

Mariamne had all the charms that beauty, I 
wit and youth could give a woman, and Hero 
the love that such charms are able to raise 
warm and amorous disposition. In the midst o 
his fondness for Mariamne, he put her broth 
death, as he did her father not many years i 
The barbarity of the action was represented to 1 
Antony, who immediately summoned Herod 
^gypt, to answer for the crime that was ther€ 
to his charge. Herod attributed the summoi 
Antony's desire of Mariamne, whom therefore 
fore his departure, he gave into the custody o 
uncle Joseph, with private orders to put ht 
death, if any such violence was offered to bin 
This Joseph was much delighted with Marian 
conversation, and endeavoured, with all his art 
rhetoric, to set out the excess of Herod's passio 
her ; but when he still found her cold and ii 
dulous, he inconsiderately told her, as a certai 
stance of her lord's affection, the private ordei 
had left behind him, which plainly shewed, ace 
ing to Joseph^s interpretation, that he could ne 

* Antiquities of the Jews, book xv, chap. 3. sect. 5, 
chap, 7. sect. 1, 2, &c. 
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live nor die without her. This barbarous instance 
of a wild unreasonable passion quite put out, for a 
time, those little remains of affection she still had for 
her lord. Her thoughts were so wholly taken up 
with the cruelty of his orders, that she could not con- 
sider the kindness that produced them, and there- 
fore represented him in her imagination, rather un- 
der the frightful idea of ^ murderer than a lover. 

Herod was at length acquitted and dismissed by 
Mark Antony, when his soul was all in flames for 
his Mariamne ; but before their meeting, he was 
not a little alarmed at the report he had heard of his 
uncle's conversation and familiarity with her in his 
absence. This therefore was the first discourse he 
entertained her with, in which she found it no easy 
matter to quiet his suspicions. But at last he ap- 
peared so well satisfied of her innocence, that from 
reproaches and wranglings he fell to tears and em- 
braces. Both of them wept very tenderly at their 
reconciliation, and Herod poured out his whole soul 
to her in the warmest protestations of love and con- 
stancy ; when amidst all his sighs and languishings 
she asked him, whether the private orders he left 
with his uncle Joseph were an instance of such an 
inflamed aflfection. The jealous king was imme- 
diately roused at so unexpected a question, and con- 
cluded his uncle must have been too familiar with 
her, before he would have discovered such a secret. 
In short, he put his uncle to death, and very difficultly 
prevailect upon himself to spare Mariamne. 

After this he was forced on a second journey into 
iEgypt, when he committed his lady to the care of 
Sohemus, with the same private orders he had be- 
fore given his uncle, if any mischief befel himself. 
In the mean while Mariamne so won upon Sohemus 
by her presents and obliging conversation, that she 
drew all the secret from him, with which Herod 
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had intrusted him ; so that after his return, when 
he flew to her with all the transports of joy and love* 
she received him coldly with sighs and tears, and 
all the marks of indifference and aversion. This 
reception so stirred up his indignation, that be bad 
certainly slain her with his own hands, had not he 
feared he himself should have become the greatest 
sufferer by it. It was not long after this, when be 
had another violent return of love upon him : Ma- 
riamnc was therefore sent for to him, whom he en- 
deavoured to soften and reconcile with all possible 
conjugal caresses and endearments; but she de* 
clined i)is embraces, and answered all his fondness 
with biiter invectives for the death of her father, and 
her brother. This behaviour so incensed Herod, 
that he very hardly refrained from striking ker; 
when in the heat of their quarrel there came in a 
witness, suborned by some of Mariamne^s enemies, 
who accused her to the king of a design to poison 
him. Herod was now prepared to hear any thing 
in her prejudice, and immediately ordered her ser- 
vant to be stretched out upon the rack ; who in the 
extremity of his torture confest, that his mistress's 
aversion to the king arose from something Sohemus 
had told her ; but as for any design of poisoning, 
he utterly disowned the least knowledge of it. This 
confession quickly proved fatal to Sohemus, who 
now lay under the same suspicions and sentence that 
Joseph had before him, on the like occasion. Nor 
would Herod rest here ; but accused her with great 
vehemelice of a design upon his life, and, by his au- 
thority with the judges, had her publickly condemned 
and executed. Herod soon after her death grew 
melancholy and dejected, retiring from the public 
administration of affairs into a solitary forest, and 
there abandoning himself to all the black considera- 
tions, which naturally arise from a passion made up 
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3f love, remorse^ pity and despair. He used io rave 
R>r his Mariamne, and to call upon her in his dis- 
tracted fits ; and in all probability would soon have 
foUowed her> had not his thoughts been seasonably 
called off from so sad an object by public storms, 
which at that time very nearly threatened him. 

L. 
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Nan toUtin scimiia, qua est remota a juttitiS, coBiditas po- 
tiiks qudm sapientia est appei/andai veiiim etiam tmimus paraius 
ad periculum, si suA cupiditale, non utilitate commum, impelUtur, 
audacue poiiUs nomen habeat, qiiamfortitudinis^-'—^ 

PLATO apud TULL. 

As knowledge, without justice, ought to l>f called cunning, 
rather than wisdom ; so a mind prepared to meet danger, if 
excited by its own eagerness, and not the public good, deserves 
Che name of audacity, rather than that of fortitude. 

There can be no greater injury to human society 
than that good talents among men should be held 
honourable to those who are endowed with them 
without any regard how they are applied. The 
gifts of nature and accomplishments of art are valu- 
able but as they are exerted in the interests of vir- 
tue, or governed by the rules of honour. We ought 
to abstract our minds from the observation of an 
excellence in those we converse with, till we have 
taken some notice, or received some good informa- 
tion of the disposition of their minds ; otherwise the 
beauty of their persons, or the charms of their wit, 
may make us fond of those whom our reason and 
judgment will tell us we ought to abhor. 

VOL. VIII. s 
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Wlicn we mfltT ourtelvci to Iv ihus carried aw«jr 
Uy incrc bcaulv, ur luvrv. wit, Oiiuiiunmnltf, with all 
her VK-c, will iKfur away u« niiu'li ui' uur f(cKid-witl 
jtA (lie* iiioit iniKK (tnl virgin, or di«rrt*et tiiaCroii; aiid 
llufrc: caiiiiol br a more lilijcil ilavcry in I hit world, 
than to doal u|>on wliat we think wc: ought lu con* 
<lrmn. \v.i thi% nm*it Im* our condition in all the 
piirti of lift*, if wc luii'tT ours<.*lv<*K to ajijirove any 
thinj|r but wlnit tends to the promotion of what ii 
^ood and hoiiouruble. li'wc* would taktr true: paini 
with ourKrlvcii to roniiider all liiinf^n by i\u: Itgni of 
rt'ation ami justice, thuuf^h a man wcirc in the heiKbt 
of youth and umorou« inclinations, hu would look 
u|M>n a coouHtr with the rj,nu: contempt, or indil* 
fcrence, an he would ui>«)n a t:oxciinili. The wan- 
ton carria^^e in a woman, would dtnappoinC her of 
the admiration which she aimt at; and the vain 
dreni, or diM:our»e ofa man would destroy the come- 
Inii'M of hi«i <)lia))e, or ^fM>(lnei% of bin unuer«tanding» 
I hay the ^ottiUiv.w of lilt understanding, for il is no 
lesH common to see men of simHe comiueiice cox* 
combs, than beautiful wornm b'*"ome immodest* 
When thin ha))|)ens in either, the favour we are na- 
turally inclined to give t/> the goo 1 qualities they 
have from nature, mIiouM abate ni proporti'ni. Hut 
however just it in to measure the value of nien by 
the application of their talents, and not by the emi- 
nciKft of tliOM* (pialitien abstracted from their use; 
1 i,uy, however just such a way of judging i«, in ill 
agcx as well a;; this, tint contrary has firevailcd U[K)n 
the generality of mankind. How many lewd de« 
vicen liavtr been prenerved from one age to another, 
whi( h had perished as Hoon as they were made, if' 
painters and hculptorh had been esteemed as much 
tor the ))iirposc, as tlie exctculion of their designs? 
Mo.U'hl and witll-govrrned imaginations have by 
ttiiv incuu^ lost the representations of ten thousand 
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charming portraitares, filled with images of innate 
truths l^enerous zeal, courageous faith, and tender 
humanity ; instead of which, satyrs, furies, and mon-* 
sters, are recommended by those arts to a shameful 
eternity. 

The unjust application of laudable talents is tole- 
rated in the general opinion of men, not only in such 
cases as are here mentioned, but also in matters 
which concern ordinary life. If a lawyer were to 
be esteemed only as he uses his parts in contending 
for justice, and were immediately despicable when 
he appeared in a cause which he could not but know 
was an unjust one, how honourable would his cha- 
racter be ? And how honourable is it in such among 
us, who follow the profession no otherwise, than as 
labouring to protect the injured, to subdue the op- 
pressor, to imprison the careless debtor, and do right 
to the painful artificer ? But many of this excellent 
character are overlooked by the greater number; 
who affect covering a weak place in a client's title, 
diverting the course of an inquiry, or finding a skil- 
ful refuge to palliate a falsehood : yet it is still called 
eloquence in the latter, though thus unjustly em- 
ployed : but resolution jn an assassin is according to 
reason quite as laudable, as knowledge and wisaom 
exercised in the defence of an ill cause. 

Were the intention stedfastly considered, as the 
measure of approbation, all falsehood would soon be 
out of countenance : and an address in imposing upon 
mankind, would be as contemptible in one state of 
life as another. A couple of courtiers making pro* 
fessions of esteem, would make the same figure after 
breach of promise as two knights of the post con- 
victed of perjury. But conversation is fallen so low 
in point pf morality, that, as they say in a bargain, 
' let the buyer look to it ;' so in friendship he is the 
man in danger who is most apt to believe, Hq i$ 

s2 
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the more likely to suffer in the commerce, who be- 
gins with the obligation of being the more ready tc^ 
enter into it. 

But those men only are truly great, who plac^ 
their ambition rather in acquiring to themselves thcs 
conscience of worthy enterprises, than in the pro — 
spect of glory which attends them. These exaltecJ. 
spirits would rather be secretly the authors of events 
which are serviceable to mankind, than* without 
being such, to have the public fame of it. When 
therefore an eminent merit is robbed by artifice o 
detraction, it does but increase by such endeavour 
of its enemies. The impotent pains which are taki 
to sully it, or diffuse it among a crowd to the injur 
of a single person, will naturally produce the con 
trary effect ; the fire will blaze out, and burn up al 
that attempt to smother, what they cannot, extin 
guish. 

There is but one thing necessary to keep the pos 
session of true glory, which is, to hear the opposers 
of it with patience, and preserve the virtue by which 
it was acquired. When a man is thoroughly per-> 
suaded that he ought neither to admire, wish for, or 
pursue any thing nut what is exactly his duty, it is 
not in the power of seasons, persons, or accidents, to 
diminish his value. He only is a great man who 
can neglect the applause of the multitude, and enjoy 
himself independent of its favour. This is indeed 
an arduous task; but it should comfort a glorious 
spirit that it is the highest step to which human na« 
ture can arrive. Triumph, applause, acclamation, 
are dear to the mind of man; but it is still a more 
exquisite delight to say to yourself, you have done 
well, than to hear the whole human race pronounce 
you glorious, except you yourself can join with them 
in your own reflections. A mind thus equal and 
tiniform, may be deserted, by little fashionable adt 
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^^^ers and followers, but will ever be had in rever- 
^^Ce, by souls like itself. The branches of the oak 
endure all the seasons of the year, though its leaves 
^^11 off in autumn ; and these too will be restored 
M'ith the returning spring. T, 
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Remove fera monstra, tu^qu* 
Saxifioos vuUut, qtuecunque ea, toUe Medustr. 

OVID. Met. V. 216. 

Hence with those monstrous features, and, O ! spare 
That Gorgon's look, and petrifying stare. 

P. 

In a late paper I mentioned the project of an inge- 
nious author for the erecting ot several handicraft 
prizes to be contended for by our British artisans, 
and the influence they might have towards the im- 
provement of our several manufactures. I have 
since that been very much surprised by the following 
advertisement, which I find in the Post-Boy of the 
11th instant, and again repeated in the Post-Boy of 
the 15 th. 

'Ok the 9th of October next will be run for 
upon Coleshill-heath in Warwickshire, a plate of 
six guineas value, three heats, by any horse, mare, or 
gelding, that hath not won above the value of 3l. the 
winning horse to be sold for lOl. to carry 10 stone 
weight, if 14 hands high ; if above or under to carry 
or be allowed weight for inches, and to be entered 
Friday the 5th at the Swan in Coleshill, befocQ dx 

s 3 
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in the evening. Also a plate of less Value to be run 
for by asses. The same day a gold ring to be grinn'd 
for by men.' 

The first of these diversions that is to be exhi- 
bited by the lOl. race-horses, may probably have its 
use ; but the two last, in which the asses and men 
are concerned, seem to me altogether extraordinary 
and unaccountable. Why they should keep run- 
ning asses at Coleshill, or how making mouths turns 
to account in Warwickshire, more than in any othet 
parts of England, I cannot comprehend. I have 
looked over all the Olympic games, and do not find 
any thing in them like an ass-race, or a match at 

grinninff. However it be, I am informed that se- 
' ••» •1111 

veral asses are now kept m body-clothes, and sweated 
every morning upon the heath; and that all the 
country-fellows within ten miles of the Swan, grin 
an hour or two in their glasses every morning, in 
order to qualify theniselves for the 9th of October. 
The prize which is proposed to be grinned for, ha! 
raised such an ambition among the common people 
of out-grinning one another, that many very discern- 
ing persons are afraid it should spoil most of the 
faces in the county ; and that a Warwickshire mar 
will be known by his grin, as Roman-catholics ima- 
gine a Kentish man is by his tail. The gold ring, 
which is made the prize of deformity, is just the re- 
verse of the golden apple that was formerly made 
the prize of beauty, and should carry for its poesj 
the old motto inverted : 

< Detur tetriori,' 

Or, to accommodate it to the capacity of the com 

bat ants. 

The frightfuU'st grinner 
Be the winner. 
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In the mean while I would advise a Dutch painter 
to be present at this great controversy of faces, in 
order to make a collection of the most remarkable 
grins that shall be there exhibited. 

I must not here omit an account which I lately 
received of one of these ^rinning-matches from a 
gentleman, who, upon reading the above-mentioned 
advertisement, entertained a coffee-house with the 
following narrative : Upon the taking of Namure, 
amidst other public rejoicings made on that occa- 
sion, there was a gold ring given by a whig justice 
of peace to be grinned for. The first competitoiT 
that entered the lists, was a black swarthy French* 
man, who accidentally parsed that way, and being 
~a man naturally of a withered look, and hard fea-r 
tures, promised himself good success. He was 
placed upon a table in the great point of view^ an4 
looking upon the company like Milton's Deaths 

Grinn'd horribly a ghastly smile :— — 



His muscles were so drawn together on each side 
of his face, that he shewed twenty teeth at a grin, 
and put the country in some pain, lest a foreigner 
should carry away the honour of the day ; but upon 
a farther trial they found he was master only of the 
merry grin. 

The next that mounted the table was a male- 
content in those days, and a ^reat master in the 
whole art of grinning, but particularly excelled in 
the angry grin. He did his part so well, that he is 
said to have made half a dozen women miscarry; 
but the justice being apprized by one Who stood 
near him, that the fellow who grinned in his face 
was a Jacobite, and being unwilling that a disaffected 
person should win the gold ring, and be looked 
upon as the best grinner in the coMtvVt'^ ,>Rfe csv^^^ii.^^ 
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the oaths to T>e tendered unto him upon his quitting 
the table^ which the grinner refusing, he was set 
aside as an unqualified person. There were several 
other grotesque figures, that presented themselves^ 
which it would be too tedious to describe. I must^ 
not however omit a ploughman, who lived in th<7 
farther part of the coiintry, and being very lucky in. 
a pair of long lanthorn-jaws, wrung his face mU^ 
such an hideous grimace, th'at every feature of itr 
appeared under a diflferent distortion. The whole 
company stood astonished at such a complicated 
?rin, and were ready to assign the prize to him, had 
it not been proved by one of his antagonists, that 
he had practised with verjuice for some days be^e, 
and had a crab found upon him at the very time 
grinning ; upon which the best judges of grinning 
declared it as their opinion, that he was oot to be 
looked upon as a fair grinner, and therefore ordered 
him to be set aside as a cheat. 

The prize, it seems, at length fell upon a cobler, 
Giles Gorgon by name, who produced several new 
grins of his own invention, having been used to cut 
faces for many years together over his last. At 
the very first grin he cast every human feature 
out of his countensEnce, at the second he became the 
face of a spout, at the third a baboon, at the fourth a 
head of a bass-viol, and at the fifth a pair of nut* 
crackers. The whole assembly wondered at his 
accomplishments, and bestowea the ring on him 
unanimously ; but, wliat he esteemed more than 
all the rest, a country wench, whom he had wooed 
in vain for above five years before, was so charmed 
with his grins, and the applauses which he received 
on all sides, that she married him the week follow* 
ing, and to this day wears the prize upon her fineer» 
the cobler having made use of it as his wedding 
ring. 
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This paper might perhaps seem very impertinent, 
'^ it grew serloas in the conclusion. I would ne- 
vertheless leave it to the consideration of those who 
ire the patrons of this monstrous trial of skill, 
v-hether or no they are not guilty^ in some measure. 
Fan affront to their species, in treating after this 
lanner the ' human face divine,' and turning that 
art of us, which has so great an image impressed 
pon it, into the image of a monkey; whether the 
lising such silly competitions among the ignorant, 
reposing prizes for such useless accomplishments, 
lling the common people's heads with such sense- 
:ss ambitions, and inspiring them with such absurd 
ieas of superiority ana pre-eminence, has not in it 
Dmething immoral as well as ridiculous. L. 
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H<ec meminiet victum frustra contendere Thyrsi lu 

VIRG. Eel. vii. 69, 

The whole debate in meraory I retgin. 
When Thyrsis argued warmly, but in vain, 

P, 

There is scarce any thing more common than anN 
Qosities between parties that cannot subsist but by 
heir agreement : this was well represented in the 
edition of the members of the human body in the old 
Ipman fable *. It is often the case of lesser con-, 
ederate states against a superior power, which are 
lardly held together, though their unanimity is ne- 
;essary for their common safety : and this is always^ 

f X'ivii Hist, Dec. 1. Lib, ii. cap. ii^ 
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the case of die landed and trading interests of Grei 
Britain : the trader is fed by the product of ti 
land^ and the landed man cannot be clothed but I 
the skill of the trader; and yet those interests ai 
ever jarring. 

We had last winter an instance of this at 01 
club, in Sir Roger de Coverley and Sir Andre 
Freeport, between whom there is generally a co: 
stant, though friendly, opposition of opinions, 
happened that one of the company^ in an historic 
discourse, was observing, that Carthaginian &i 
was a proverbial phrase to intimate breach 
leagues. Sir Roger said it could hardly be oUm 
wise : that the Carthaginians were the ^reatf 
traders in the world; ana as gain is the chief end 
such a people, they never pursue any other: i 
means to it are never regarded : they will, if 
comes easily, get money honestly ; but if not, th 
will not scruple to attain it by fraud, or cozenag< 
and indeed, what is the whole business of the ti 
der's account, but to over-reach him who trusts 
his memory? But were not that so, what can the 
great and noble be expected from him whose atte 
tion is ever fixed upon balancing his books, ai 
watching over his expences ? And at best, let fr 
gality and parsimony be the virtues of the merchar 
how much is his punctual dealing below a genii 
man's charity to the poor, or hospitality among 1 
neighbours ? 

Captain Sentry observed Sir Andrew very di 
gent in hearing Sir Roger, and had a mind to tu 
the discourse, by taking notice in general, from tl 
highest to the lowest parts of human society, the 
was a secret, though unjust, way among men, of i 
dulging the seeds of ill-nature and envy, by coi 
paring their own state of life to that of anoth< 
and grudging the approach of their neighbour 
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their own happiness; and on the other side, he, 
who is the less at his ease, repines at the other, 
who he thinks has unjustly the advantage over him. 
Thus the civil and military lists look upon each 
other with much ill«-nature ; the soldier repines at 
the courtier's power, and the courtier rallies the 
itoldier's honour ; or, to come to lower instances, the 
private men in the horse and foot of an army, the 
carmen and coachmen in the citv streets, mutually 
look upon each other with iH-will, when they are 
in competition for quarters or the way, in their re- 
spective molions. 

* It is very well, good captain,' interrupted Sir 
Andrew : * you may attempt to turn the discourse 
if you think fit; but I must however have a word 
or two with Sir Roger, who, I see, thinks he has 
paid me off, and been very severe upon the mer- 
chant. I shall not,' continued he, ' at this time re- 
mind Sir Ro£er of the great and noble monuments 
of charity and public spirit, which have been erected 
by merchants since the reformation, but at present 
content myself with what he allows us, parsimony 
and frugality. If it were consistent with the quality 
of so ancient a baronet as Sir Roger, to keep an ac- 
count, or measure things by the most in^llible way, 
that of numbers, he would prefer our parsimony to 
his hospitality. If to drink so many hogsheads is to 
be hospitable, we do not contend for the fame of 
that virtue ; but it would be worth while to con- 
sider, whether so many artificers at work ten days 
together by my appointment, so many peasants 
made merry on Sir Roger's charge, are the men 
more obliged ? I believe the families of the arti- 
ficers will thank me more than the houshold of the 
peasants shall Sir Roger. Sir Roger gives to his 
men, but I place mine above the necessity or obli- 
gation of my bounty. I am in very little pain for 
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the Roman proverb upon the Carthaginian traders; 
the Romans were their professed enemies : I am 
only sorry no Carthaginian histories have come to 
our hands : we might have been taught perhaps by 
them some proverbs against the Roman generosiUi 
in fighting for, and bestowing other people's goocu. 
But since Sir Roger has taken occasion from an oM 
proverb, to be out of humour with merchants^ it 
should be no oBTence to offer one not quite so old in 
their defence. When a man happens to break in 
Holland, they say of him that " he has not kept true 
accounts." This phrase, perhaps among us, would 
appear a soft or humorous way of speaking, but 
with that exact nation it bears the highest reproach. 
For a man to be mistaken in the calculation of his 
expence, in his ability to answer future demands, or 
to be impertinently sanguine in putting his credit Xx^ 
too great adventure, are all instances of as much in-' 
famy, as with gayer nations to be failing in courage^ 
or common honesty. 

' Numbers are so much the measure of every 
thing that is valuable, that it is not possible to de- 
monstrate the success of any action, or the prudence 
of any undertaking, without them. I say this in an- 
swer to what Sir Roger is pleased to say, '* that lit- 
tle that is truly noble can be expected from one who 
is ever poring on his cash-book, or balancing his ac- 
counts." When I have my returns from abroad, I 
can tell to a shilling, by the help of numbers, the 
profit or loss by my adventure; but I ought also to' 
be able to shew that I had reason for making it, 
either from my own experience, or that of other 
people, or from a reasonable presumption that my 
returns will be sufficient to answer my expence and 
hazard ; and this is never to be done without the 
skill of numbers. For instance, if I am to trade to 
Turkey, I ought beforehand to know the demand of 
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oar manufactures there, as well as of their silks in 
England, and the customary prices that are given 
ibr DOth in each country. 1 ou^ht to have a clear 
knovirledge of these matters beforehand> that I may 
presume upon sufficient returns to answer the charge 
of the cargo 1 have fitted out, the freight and assur-* 
ance out and home, the customs to the queen, and 
the interest of my own money, and besides all these 
expences a reasonable profit to myself. Now what 
is there of scandal in this skill ? What has the mer-» 
chant done, that he should be so little in the good 
graces of Sir Roger ? He throws down no man's in- 
olosures, and tramples upon no man's corn ; he takes 
Nothing from the industrious labourei ; he pays the 
l>oor man for his work ; he communicates bis profit 
"Vvith mankind ; by the preparation of his cargo, and 
^lie manufacture of his returns, he furnishes employ- 
^Hient and subsistence to greater numbers than the 
Richest nobleman ; and even the nobleman is obliged 
to him for finding out foreign markets for the pro- 
duce of his estate, and for making a great addition 
to his rents ; and yet it is certain that none of all 
these things could be done by him without the exer- 
cise of his skill in numbers* 

• This is the oeconomy of the merchant ; and the 
conduct of the gentleman must be the same, unless 
by scorning to be the steward, he resolves the stew- 
ard shall oe the gentleman. The gentleman, no 
more than the merchant, is able, without the help 
of numbers, to account for the success of any action, 
or the prudence of any adventure. If, for instance, 
the chace is his whole adventure, his only return's 
must be the stag's horns in the great hall, and the 
fox's nose upon the stable door. Without doubt 
Sir Roger knows the full value of these returns ; and 
if beforehand he had computed the charges of the 
chace; a gentleman of his discretion would certainly 

VOL. VIII. T 
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have hanged up all his dogs ; he would never have 
brought back so many fine horses to the kennel ; he 
would never have gone so often, like a blast, over 
fields of corn. If such too had been the conduct of 
all his ancestors, he might truly have boasted at this 
day, that the antiquity of his ramily had never been 
sullied by a trade ; a merchant had never been per- 
mitted with his whole estate to purchase a room for 
his picture in the gallery of the Coverley's, or to 
claim his descent from the maid of honour, fiutit 
is very happy for Sir Roger that the merchant paid 
so dear for his ambition. It is the misfortune of 
many other gentlemen to turn out of the seats of 
their ancestors, to make way for such new masters 
as have been more exact in their accounts thaa 
themselves; and certainly he deserves the estate a 
great deal better, who has got it by his industry, 
than he who has lost it by his negligence.' T. 
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N° 175. THURSDAY, SEPT. 80, mi. 

Proximus a tectis ignis defenditur agri, 

OVID. Rem. Am. ▼. 635. 

To save your bouse from neighbouring fire is hard. 

TATE. 

I SHALL this day entertain my readers with two or 
three letters 1 have received from my correspon- 
dents : the first discovers to me a species of females 
which have hitherto ©scaped my notice, and is as 

follows ; 
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* MR. SFECTATOB, 

' I AM a young gentleman of a competent 
fortone, and a sutticient taste of learning, to spend 
five or six hours every day very agreeably among 
my books. That I might have nothing to divert 
me from my studies, and to avoid the noises of 
coaches and chairmen, i have taken lodgings in a 
very narrow street not far from Whitehall ; but it 
18 my misfortune to be so posted, that my lodgings 
are directly opposite to those of a Jezebel. You are 
to know, sir, that a jesebel (so called by the neigh- 
bourhood from displaying her pernicious charms at 
her window) appears constantly dressed at her sash» 
and has a thousand little tricks and fooleries to at* 
tract the eyes of all the idle young leliows in the 
neighbourhood. I have seen more than six persons 
at once from their several windows observing the 
Jezebel I am now complaining of. I at first looked 
on her myself with the highest contempt, could 
divert myself with her airs ibr half an hour, and af^ 
terwards take up my Plutarch with great tranquillity 
of mind ; but was a little vexed to find that in less 
than a month she had considerably stolen upon my 
time, so that I resolved to look at her no more. 
But the Jezebel, who, as I suppose, might think it 
a diminution to her honour, to have the number of 
her gazers lessened, resolved not to part with me so, 
imd began to play so many new tricks at her win- 
dow, that it was impossible for me to forbear ob* 
serving her. I verily believe she put herself to the 
expence of a new wax-baby on purpose to plague 
me; she used to dandle and play with this figure as 
impertinently as if it had been a real child : some- 
times she would let fall a glove or a pin-cushion in the 
street, and shut or open the casement three or four 
^mes in 9, miaute. When I had almost weaned u\>^-* 

rr O 
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self from this^ she came in her shift-sleeves, and 
dressed at the window. I had noway left but to 
let down my curtains, which I submitted to, though 
it considerably darkened my room, and was pleased 
to think that 1 had at last got the better of her ; but 
was surprised the next morning to hear her talking 
out of her window quite across the street, withan-r 
other woman that lodges over me. I am since in- 
formed that she made her a visit, and got acauainted 
with her within three hoars after the fall of my 
window-curtains. 

' Sir, I am plagued every moment of the day, one 
way or other, in my own chambers; and the jez«bel 
has the satisfaction to know, that though I am not 
looking at her, I am listening to her impertinent diai 
logues, that pass over my head. I would immedi- 
ately change my lodgings, but that I think it might 
look like a plain confession that I am conquered ; 
and besides this, I am told that most quarters of the 
town are infested with these creatures. If they are 
so, I am sure it is such an abuse, as a lover of learn- 
ing and silence ought to take notice of. 

I am, 3ir, yoqrs« &c.' 

I am afraid, by some lines in this letter, that my 
\oung student is touched with a distemper which he 
hardly seems to dream of, and is too far gone in it to 
receive advice. However, I shall animadvert in 
due time on the abuse which he mentions, having 
myself observed a nest of Jezebels near the Templei 
who make it their diversion to draw up the eyes of 
young Templars, that at the same time they may see 
them stumble in an unlucky gutter which runs up.^ 
der the window. 
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^ MR. SFEOTATORj 

'I HAVE lately read the conclusion of your 
forty-seventh speculation upon butts with great pleai 
sure, and have ever since been thoroughly persuaded 
.' that one of these gentlemen is extremely necessary 
to enliven conversation. I had an e.itertainment 
lastjweek upon the water for a lady to whom I make 
my addresses, with several of our friends of both 
sexes. To divert the company in general, and to 
shew my mistress in particular my eenius for rail- 
lery, I took one of the most celebrated butts in town 
along with me. It is with the utmost shame and 
confusion that I must acquaint you with the sequel 
of my adventure. As soon as we were got into the 
boat, I played a sentence or two at my butt which I 
thought very smart, when my ill genius, who I 
verily believe insph'ed him purely for my destroc* 
tion, suggested to him such a repljf, as got all the 
laughter on his side. I was dashed at so unex** 
pected a turn ; which the butt perceiving, resolved 
not to let me recover myself, and pursuing his vic- 
tory, rallied and tossed me in a most unmerciful and 
barbarous manner until we came to Chelsea. I had 
some small success while we were eating cbeesO" 
cakes; but coming home, he renewed his* attacks 
with his former good-fortune, and equal diversion to 
the whole company. In short, sir, I must ingenu- 
ously own that I never was so handled in aU my life ; 
and to complete my misfortune, I am since told that 
the butt, ilushed with his late victory, has made a 
visit or two to the dear object of my wishes, so that 
I am at once in danger of losing all my pretensions 
to wit, and my mistress into the bargain. This, sir, 
is a true account of my present troubles, which you 
are the more obliged to assist me in, as you were 

t3 
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yourself in a great measure the cause of them, by 
recommending to us an instrument, and not instruct* 
ing us at the same time how to play upon it. 

* I have been thinking whether it might not be 
highly convenient, that all butts should wear an in-» 
scription affixed to some part of their bodies* shew- 
ing on which side they are to be come at;; and that 
if any of them are persons of unequal tempers, there 
should be some method taken to] inform the world at 
what time it is safe to attack them, and when you 
had best to let them alone. Qut, submitting these 
matters to your more serious consideration. 

I am. Sir, yours, &c.' 

I have, indeed, seen ^^nd heard of several young 
gentlemen under the same misfortune with my pre- 
sent correspondent. The best rule I can lay down 
for them to avoid the like calamities for the future, 
is thoroughly to consider, not only, whether their 
companions are weak, but whether themselves are 
wits. 

The following letter comes to me from Exeter, 
and being credibly informed that what it contains is 
matter of fact, I shall give it my reader as it was 
sent to me : 

* MR. SPECTATOR, Exeter, Sept. 7. 

' You were pleased in a late speculation to 
take notice of the inconvenience we lie under in the 
country, in not being able to keep pace with the 
fashions. But there is another misfortune which 
we are subject to, and is no less grievous than the 
former, which has hitherto escaped your observa- 
tion. I mean, the having things palmed upon us 
for Liondon fashions, which were never once heard 
of there. 
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* A lady of this place had some time since a box 
of the newest ribbands sent down by the coach. 
Whether it was her own malicious invention, or the 
wantonness of a London milliner, I am not able to 
inform you; but, among the rest, there was one 
cherry-coloured ribband, consisting of about half a 
dozen y&rds, made up in the figure of a small head-> 
dress. The aforesaid lady had the assurance to af* 
firm amidst a circle of female inquisitors, who were 
present at the opening of the box, that this was the 
newest fashion worn at court. Accordingly the 
next Sunday, we had several females, who came to 
church with their heads dressed wholly in ribbands, 
and looked like so many victims ready to be sacri- 
ficed. This is still a reigning mode among us. At 
the same time we have a set of gentlemen who take 
the liberty to appear in all public places without 
any buttons to their coats, which they supply with 
several little silver hasps, though our freshest advices 
from London make no mention of any such ^shion; 
and we are something shy of affording matter to the. 
buttoji- makers for a second petition. 

* What I would humbly propose to the public is, 
that there may be a society erected in London, to 
consist of the most skilful persons of both sexes, for 
the inspection of modes and fashions ; and that 
hereafter no person or persons shall presume to ap- 
pear singularly habited in any part of the country, 
without a testimonial from the aforesaid society, that 
their dress is answerable to the mode at London. 
By this means, sir, we shall know a little where-^ 
about we are. 

' If you could bring this matter to bear, you 
would very much oblige great numbers of your coun- 
try friends, among the rest. 

Your very humble servant, 

X« lACK MODISH^^ 
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N» n«. FRIDAY, KEPTEMBER 21 , ITl 1 . 



fwnmk, pumiiio, yJufj^Tm fAm, iota mtfum W. 
A little pretty, nitty, rhannmf ilic ! 



Ttf mx are in the following letter matteri, which L 
• bachelor, cannot be luppoted to be acqoaintCMJ 
with : therefore nhall not pretend to explain upon 
It until farther consideration, but leave the author 
of the epiftle to expreii his condition hit own 
¥f%y, 

* Ma. fPtCTATOa, 

' I DO not dun^ hut von apprar in many of 
ynnr papers to !indor«»(anr! human life pretty well} 
out there arc very many thin^* which you cannot 
\>o%%\\)\y have: a true nolion c»f, in a ninglc life; these 
ar<! such a* rc<»pr(t thcr married Mate; otherwise I 
cannot iKcoijnt for your having overlooked a very 
good s'lrt ofpeopli-, which are commonly called in 
Rcorn " th(! Ilcn-pc<kt." You are to understand 
that I am one of those inno< cnt mortals who suffer 
derision under that word, for being governed by the 
best of wives. It would be worth your considera- 
tion to enter into the nature of affection itself, and 
lell us, according to your philosophy, why it is that 
our dears shall (To what Incy will with us, shall be 
froward, ill-natured, assuming, sometimes whine, at 
others rail, (hen swoon away, then come to life, have 
the ime r>f Kpee.ch to the greatest fluency imaginable, 
and I lien sink away again, and all because they fear 
we (If) not love (hem enough; that is, the poor 
things love us KO ticartiiyi that they cannot think it 
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possible we should be able to love them In so great a 
degree, which makes them take on so. I say, sir, a 
true eood-natured man, whom rakes and libertines 
call hen-peckt, shall fall into all these different 
moods with his dear life, and at the same time see 
they are wholly put on ; and yet not be hard-hearted 
enough to tell the dear good creature that she is a 
hypocrite. 

* This sort of good men is very frequent in the 
populous and wealthy city of London, and is the 
true henrpeckt man. The kind creature cannot 
break through his kindnesses so far as to come to 
an explanation with the tender soul, and therefore 
goes on to comfort her when nothing ails her, to ap« 
pease her when she is not angry, and to give her his 
cash when he knows she does not want it : rather 
than be uneasy for a whole month, which is com- 
puted by hard-hearted men the space of time which 
a fro ward woman takes to come to herself, if you 
have courage to stand out. 

* There are indeed several other species of the 
hen-peckt, and in my opinion they are cei^tainly the 
best subjects the qiieen has; and for that reason 
I take it to* be your duty to keep us above con- 
tempt. 

' I do not know whether 1 make myself under- 
stood in the representation of a hen-pecKt life, but I 
shall take leave to give you an account of myself 
and my own spouse. You are to know that 1 am 
reckoned no fool, have on several occasions been 
tried whether I will take ill-usage, and the event 
has been to my advantage ; and yet there is not 
such a slave in Turkey as I am to my dear. She 
has a good share of wit, and is what you call a very 
pretty agreeable woman. I perfectly doat on her, 
and my affection to her gives me all the anxieties 
ifpaginable but that of jealousy. My being thuft 
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confident of her, I take, as much as I can judge of 
my hearty to be the reason^ that whatever she does« 
though it be never so much against my indiimtion, 
there is still left something in her manner that is 
amiable. She will sometimes look at me with an 
assumed grandeur, and pretend that I have not had 
respect enough for her opinion in such an instance 
in company. I cannot but smile at the pretty anger 
she is in^ and then she pretends she is used like a 
child. In a word, our great debate ts, wbtch bis 
the superiority in point of understanding. She is 
eternally formmg an argument of debate; to which 
I very indolently answer. *^ Thou art mighty pret- 
ty." To this she answers, *' All the world but you 
think I have as much sense as yourself." I repeat to 
her, " Indeed you are pretty. Upon this there is 
no patience ; she will throw down uny thing about 
her, stamp and pull off her head-clothes. '* Fy, my 
dear," say I , *' how can a woman of your sense fall 
into such an intemperate rage ?" This is an argu- 
ment that never tails. " Indeed, my dear,** says 
she, *' you make me mad sometimes, so you do, 
with the silly way you have of treating me like a 
pretty idiot." Well, what have I got by putting 
her in good humour ? Nothing, but that I must 
convince her of my good opinion by my practice ; 
and then I am to give her possession ot my little 
ready money, and, for a day and a half following, 
dislike all she dislikes, and extol every thing she ap- 
proves. I am so exquisitely fond of this darling, 
that I seldom see any of my friends, am uneasy in 
all companies until I see her again: and when I 
come home she is in the dumps, because she says she 
is sure I came so soon only because I think her hand- 
some. I dare not upon this occasion laugh ; but 
though I am one of the warmest churchmen in the 
kingdom, I am forced to rail at the tiinesj because 
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she 18 a violeut Whig., Upon this we t^Ik politics 
sa long, Ibat she is convinced I kiss her for her wis- 
dom. It is a common practice with me to ask he^ 
some question concerning the constitution, which 
she answers me in general out of Harrington's 
Oceana. Then I commend her strange memory, 
and her arm is immediately locked in mine. While 
i keep her in this temper she plays before me, some- 
times dancing in the midsl of the room, sometimes 
striking an air at her spinnet^ varying her posture 
and her charms ia such a manner that I am in con- 
tinual pleasure. She will play the fool if J allow 
her to be wise; but if she suspects I like her for her 
trifling, she immediately grows grave. 

* These are the toils m which I am taken, and I 
carry off my servitude as well as most men ; but my 
application to you is in behalf oi the hen-peckt in 
general, and I desire a dissertation from you in de- 
fence of us. You have, as I am informed, very good 
authorities in our favour, and hope you will tiot 
omit the mention of the renowned Socrates, and his 
philosophic resignation to his wife Xantippe. This 
would be a ver^r good office to the world in general, 
for the hen-pecict are powerful in their quality and 
numbers, not only in cities, but in courts, in the lat- 
ter they are ever the most obsequious, in the former 
the most wealthy of all men. When you have con- 
sidered wedlock thoroughly, you ought to enter into 
the suburbs of matrimony, and give us an account of 
the thraldom of kind keepers, and irresolute lovers; 
the keepers who cannot quit their fair ones, though 
they see their approaching ruin; the lovers who 
dare not marry, though they know they never shall 
be happy without the mistresses whom they cannot 
purchase on other terms. 

' What will be a gre^t e.mbeUishi^ept to your 
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discourse will be, that you may find instances, of the 
haughty t the proud, the froliclc, the stubborn, who 
are each of them in secret downright slaves to their 
wives, or mistresses. I must beg of you in the last 
place to dwell upon this, that the wise and valiant in 
all ages have been hen-peckt ; and that the sturdy 
tempers who are not slaves to affection, owe that 
exemption to their being inthralled by apnbition, 
avarice, or some meaner passion. I have ten thou- 
sand thousand things more to say, but my wife sees 
me writing, and will, according to custom, be con- 
sulted, if I do not seal this immediately. 

Yours, 

T. NATHANIEL HENROOST.' 



N^ 177. SATURDAY, SEPT. 22, 1711. 



-©«/* enim bonus , outface dtgru/s 



Arcana, qualem Cereris vuli esse sacerdos, 

Vila aliena sibi credat mala f 

JUV. Sat.xv. 14©. 

Who can all sense of others' ills escape. 
Is but a brute, at best, in human shape. 

TATE. 

In one of my. last week's papers I treated of good- 
nature, as it is the effect of constitution ; I shall 
now speak of it as a moral virtue, 'i'he first may 
make a man easy in himself and agreeable to others, 
but implies no merit in him that is possessed of it. 
A man is no more to be praised upon this account, 
than because he has a regular pulse, or a good di- 
gestion. This good-nature however in the consti- 
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tution which Mr. Dryden somewhere calls a ' milki* 
ness of blood/ is an admirable groundwork {ot the 
other. In order, therefore, to try our good-nature, 
whether it arises from the body or the mind, whether 
it be founded in the animal or rational part of our 
nature ; in a word, whether it be such as is in titled 
to any other reward, besides that secret satisfaction 
and contentment of mind which is essential to it, 
and the kind reception it procures us in the world, 
we must examine it by the following rules : 

First, whether it acts with steadiness and uni- 
formity in sickness and in health, in prosperity and 
in adversity ; if otherwise, it is to be looked upon 
as nothing else but an irradiation of the mind from 
some new supply of spirits, or a more kindly circu- 
lation of the blood. Sir Francis Bacon mentions a 
cunning solicitor, who would never ask a favour of 
a great man before dinner ; but took care to prefer 
his petition at a time when the party petitioned had 
his mind free from care, and his appetites in good 
humour. Such a transient temporary good nature 
as this, is not that philanthropy, that love of man- 
kind, which deserves the title of a moral virtue. 

The next way of a man's bringing his good na- 
ture to the test, is, to consider whether it operates 
i^cording to the rules of reason and duty : for, if 
notwithstanding its general benevolence to man- 
kind, it makes no distinction between its objects, if 
it exerts itself promiscuously towards the deserving 
and undeserving, if it relieves alike the idle and the 
indigent, if it gives itself up to the first petitioner, 
and lights upon any one rather by accident than 
choice, it may pass for an amiable instinct, but must 
not assume the name of a moral virtue. 

The third trial of good-nature will be, the exarar 
ining ourselves, wti^ther or no we 9xe able to exert 

VOL. vui. V 
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it to our own disadvantage, and employ it on proper 
objects, notwithstanding any little pain, want, or in- 
convenience which may arise to ourselves from it. 
In a word, whether we are willing to risk any part 
of our fortune, our reputation, or health, or ease, for 
the benefit of mankind. Among all these escpres- 
sionsof eood-nature, I shall single out that which 
goes under the general name of charity, as it con- 
sists in relieving the indigent ; that being a trial of 
this kind which offers itseu to us almost at all timet, 
and in every place. 

I should propose it as a rule, to every one who is 
provided with any competency of fortune more than 
sufficient for the necessaries of life, to lay aside a 
certain propKMrtion of his income for the use of the 
poor. This I would look upon as an offering to 
Him who has a right to the whole, for the use of 
those whom, in the passage hereafter mentioned, he 
has described as his own representatives upon earth. 
At the same time we should manage our charity 
with such prudence and caution, that we may not 
hurt our own friends or relations, whilst we are doing 
good to those who are strangers to us. 

This may possibly be explained better by an ex- 
ample than by a rule. 

Eugenius is a man of an universal good-nature, 
and generous beyond the extent of his fortune ; but 
withal so prudent, in the ceconomy of his affairs, 
that what goes out in charity is made up by good 
management. Eueenius has what the world calls 
two hundred pounds a year ; but never values him- 
self above nine-score, as not thinking he has a right 
to the tenth part, which he always appropriates to 
charitable uses. To this sum he frequently makes 
other voluntary additions, insomiurfi that in a good 
year, for such he accounts those in which he has 
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been able to make greater bounties than ordinary^ 
he has given above twice that sum to the sickly and 
indigent. Eugjentus prescribes to himself many par* 
ticuwr days oi fasting and abstinence, in order to 
increase his private bank of charity, and sets aside 
.what would be the current expences of those times 
for the use of the poor. He often goes afoot where 
hif business calls him, and at the end of his walk has 
given a shiiline, which in his ordinary methods of 
expence would have gone for coach-hire, to the first 
necessitous person that has &llen in his way. I 
have known him, when he has been going to a play 
or an opera, divert the money which was designed 
for that purpose, upon an object of charity whom he 
has met witn in the street ; and aflerwards pass hif 
^ening in a coffee-house, or at a friend's fire-side, 
with much greater satisfaction to himself, than he 
could have received from the most exquisite enter- 
tainments of the theatre.. By these means he is ge- 
nerous without impoverishing himself, and enjoys 
bis estate by making it the property of others. 

There are few men so cramped in their private 
affairs, who may not be charitable after this manner, 
without any disadvantage to themselves, or preju* 
dice to their families. It is but sometimes sacrific- 
ing a diversion or convenience to the poor, and 
turning the usual course of our expences into a bet- 
ter channel. This is, I think, not only the most 
pfudent and convenient, but the most meritorious 
piece of charity, which we can put in practice. By 
this method, we in some measure share the necessi- 
ties of the poor at the same time that we relieve 
them, and make ourselves not only their patrons, 
but their fellow-sufferers. 

Sir Thomas Brown, in the last part of his Religio 
Medici, in which he describes his charity in several 
heroic instances, and with ^ noble h^at of senti* 

u 2 
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mentf mentions that verse in the proverbs of Solo- 
mon, ' He that giveth to the poor« lendetb to the 
Lord * :' There is more rhetoric in that one ten- 
tence> says he^ than in a library of sermons ; and« 
indeed, if those sentences were understood by the 
reader, with the same emphasis as they are deli- 
vered by the author, we needed not those vo^ 
lumes ot instruction, but might be honest by an 
epitome f. 

This passage in scripture is, indeed, wonderfiilly 
persuasive ; but I think the same thought is carried 
much farther in the New Testament, where oar 
Saviour tells us in a most pathetic manner, that he 
shall hereafler regard the clothing of the naked, the 
feeding of the hungry, and the visiting of the im- 
prisoned, as offices done to himselG and reward 
them accordingly |. Pursuant to those passages in 
holy scripture, I have somewhere met with the epi- 
taph of a charitable man, which has very much 
pleased me. I cannot recollect the words, but the 
sense of it is to this purpose: What I spent I lost; 
what I possessed is lefl to others ; what I gave away 
remains with me§. 

Since I am thus insensibly engaged in sacred writ, 
I cannot forbear making an extract of several pas- 
sages which I have always read with great delight 
in the book of Job. It is the account which that 

* Prov. x'lx, 17. 

f Brown's Rel. Medici, Part II. Sect. 13. f. 1659. p. 29, 
X Matt. XXV. 31. ^ seqq, 

§ The epitaph alluded to, is (or was) in St. George's church 
at Doncaster in Yorkshire^ and runs in old English thus : 
How now, who is heare ? That I spent, that I had : 
I Robin of Doncastere That I gave, that I have : 

And Margaret my feare That I left, that I lost. 

A. D. 1579. 
Quoth Robertus Byrks, who in this world did reign three-scoro 
years and seven, and yet lived not one. 
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holy man gives of his behaviour in the days of his 
prosperity, and if considered only as a human com- 
position, is a finer picture of a charitable and good- 
natured man than is to be met with in any other 
author. 

* Oh that I were as in months past, as in the days 
when God preserved me: when his candle shined 
npon my head, and when by his light I walked 
through darkness : When the Almighty was yet with 
me ; virhen my children were about me : When I 
washed my steps with butter, and the rock poured 
out rivers of oil. 

' When the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; and 
when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me. Be- 
cause I delivered the poor that cried, and the father- 
less, and him that had none to help him. The bles- 
sing of him that was ready to perish came upon me, 
and I caused the widow's heart to sing for joy. I 
was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame ;. I 
was a father to the poor, and the cause which I 
knew not I searched out. Did not I weep for him 
that was in trouble ? was not my soul grieved for 
the poor? Let me be weighed in an even balance, 
that God may know mine integrity. If I did despise 
the cause of my man-servant or of my maid-servant 
when they contended with me : What then shall I 
do when God riseth up ? and when he visiteth, what 
shall I answer him ? Did not he that made me in the 
womb, make him ? and did not one fashion us in 
the womb ? If I have withheld the poor from their 
desire, or have caused the eyes of the widow to fail: 
Or have eaten my morsel myself alone, and the fa- 
therless hath not eaten thereof: If I have seen any 
perish for want of clothing, or any poor without co- 
vering : If his loins have not blessed me, and if he 
were not warmed with the fleece of my sheep ; If I 
have lifted up my hand against the fatherless* wheu I 

u 3 
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saw my help in the gate; then let mine arm fidl 
from my shoulder-blade, and mine arm be broken 
from the bone. If I have rejoiced at the destnictioa 
of him that hated me, or lifl up myself when evil 
found him : (Neither have I suffered my moath to 
sin, by wishing a curse to his soul.) Toe stranger 
did not lodge in the street ; but I opened my dcMrs 
to the traveller. If my land cry against me, or that 
the furrows likewise thereof complain: If I havo 
eaten the fruits thereof without money, or bavQ 
caused the owners thereof to lose their life; let 
thistles grow instead of wheat, and cockle instead of 
barley *.* L. 



N°n8, MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, nu. 

Comu muxorem-i 

HQR.3Ep.iu133^ 

Civil to his wife. 

POPE, 

I CANNOT defer taking notice of this letter, 

' MK. SPECTATOR, 

^ I AM but too good a judge of your paper of 
the 15th instant^ which is a master-piece; I meaa 
that of jealousy : but I think it unworthy of you to 
speak of that torture in the breast of a man« and not 
to mention also the pangs of it in ihe heart of a wo* 
man. You have very judiciously, and with the 
greatest penetration imaginable/ considered it as 

* Job xxU, 2, SfC. XXX. 95, &c. xxxu 6, ^c^patsim. 
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man is tbe creature of whom the diffidence is 
ied : but not a word of a man, who is so unmer- 
d as to move jealousy in his wife, and not care 
etber she is so or not. It is possible you may not 
ieve there are such tyrants in the world; but 
I, I can tell you of a man who is ever out of hu- 
ar in his wife's company, and the pleasantest 
a in the world everywhere else; the greatest 
^en at home when he appears to none out his 
lily, and most exactly well-dressed in all other 
ces. Alas, sir, is it of course, that to deliver 
j*s self wholly into a man's power without possi- 
iy of appeal to any other jurisdiction but his own 
ections, is so little an obligation to a gentleman, 
t he can be offended and fall into a rage, because 
heart swells tears into my eyes when I see him 
a cloudy mood? I pretend to no succour, and 
>e for no relief but from himself ; and yet he that 
; sense and justice in every thing else, never re- 
:ts, that to come home only to sleep off* an intem- 
'ance, and spend all the time he is there as if it 
re a punishment, cannot but give the anguish of 
salous mind. He always leaves his home as if 
were goine to court, and returns as if he were 
:ering a jail. I could add to this, that from his 
npany and his usual discourse, he does not scru- 
; being thought an abandoned man, as to his mo- 
s. Your own imagination will say enough to you 
ncernine the condition of me his wife ; and I wish 
11 would be so good as to represent to him, for he 
not ill-natured, and reads you much, that the mo« 
(nt I hear the door shut after him, I throw myself 
on my bed, and drown the child he is so fond of, 
th my tears, and often frighten it with my cries ; 
it I curse my being ; that I run to my glass all 
er bathed in sorrows, and help the utterance of 
^ inward anguish by beholding the gush of my 
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own catamitiM a« my tram fall from my eye%. Thii 
)fK»kt like ail iiiia){iiic*d picture to tell you« but in* 
dcccl thi« i« one of my pastim«4. Hitherto I have 
only told )fiti the ^tfiierui temper of my mind, but 
how « ha It i ^ive you an account of tho distraction 
of it^ Could \ou hut conceive liow cruel 1 an one 
monuMtt in my reientmcmt, and ut the enduing mi* 
nute»Hli<*n i pldcc him in the condition my anger 
would bring liim to, how compasiionatc; it would 
give vou some notion how miicrable I am, and 
how little 1 deserve it. VVIkmi I remonstrate with 
thn greatest gentleness that it possible againtt un- 
hand tome appcarancesi, and that married persons are I 
under particular rule* ; wlien he is* in the beiit hu* 
mour to receive thin, I am antwered only : That I 
expose my own reputation and tcnte it 1 appear 
jcalouH. I wish, go(Kl tir, you would take thin into 
terious conitideration, and admonith husbandt and 
wives, what terins t)ie> ought to keep towards each 
other. Your thoughts on this important tubject will 
have the greatest icward, that which deK-ends on 
such as feel the sorrows of llie afflicted. Give me 
leave to subscril>e my self j 

Your unfortunate humble servant, 

celinoa/ 

I had il in my thoughts, before I received the 
letter of this lady, to consider this dreadful pastion 
in the mind of a woman ; and the smart she seems to 
feci does not abate (he inclination I had to recom- 
mend to husbands a more regular behaviour, than to 
give the most excjiii^ite of torments to those who 
Jove then), nay whose lorments would be abated if 
they did not love them. 

It is wonderful to observe how little is made of 
this ine\j)ressible injury, and how easily men get 
into a habit oi' being least agreeable, where they are 
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most obliged to be so. But this subject deserves a 
distinct speculation, and I shall observe for a day or 
two the behaviour of two or three happy pairs 1 am 
acquainted with, before I pretend to make a system 
of conjugal morality. I design in the first place to 
go a few miles out of town, and there I know where 
to meet one who practises all the parts of a fine 
gentleman in the duty of an husband. When he 
was a bachelor much business made him particularly 
negligent in his habit; but now there is no young 
lover livipg so exact in the care of his person. One 
who askea why he was so long washing his mouth, 
and so delicate in the choice and wearing of his 
linen, was answered : * Because there is a woman 
of merit obliged to receive me kindly, and I think it 
incumbent upon me to make her inclination go along 
with her duly.' 

If a man would give himself leave to think, he 
would not be so unreasonable as to expect debau- 
chery and innocence could live in commerce toge- 
ther ; or hope that flesh and blood is capable of so 
strict an alliance, as that a fine woman must go on to 
improve herself till she is as good and impassive as 
an angel, only to preserve fidelity to a brute, and a 
satyr. The lady who desires me for her sake to end 
one of my papers with the following letter, I am 
persuaded, thinks such a perseverance very imprac* 
ticable. 

* HUSBANDy 

'Stay more at home. I know where yoa 
visited at seven of the clock on Thursday evening. 
The colonel, whom you charged me to see no more, 
18 in town. 

7* ItlARTHA HOUSEWIF^.^ 
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N'ns. TUF-SDAY, SEPT. 25, nil. 

C^wr'up tfmorum t^iitmt erpertia fmgitt 
CM prtrtfr^nni tautera pomnata rkammi, 
Omne lulti punrtum qui mitcuU miUt dukig 
Ltciortm ddedumlo, pariierquM wnonmch. 

IIOR.AnPottT.ML 

Old age if only ibnd of moral truth, 
Lectures too grave diiguit aipiring youth ; 
But he who blendt iniiirut tion with deligb^ 
Wini every reader, nor in vain ihall write. 

P. 

I MAY cast ray readers under two general divbioiii« 
the mercurial and the saturnine The first are the 
gay part of my disciples, who require speculations 
of wit and humour; the others arc those of a more 
solemn and sober turn, who tind no pleasure but in 
papers of morality and sound sense. The former 
call every thing that is serious, stupid; the latter \ 
look upon every thing as impertinent that is ludi- 
crous. Were I always grave, one hall of my readers 
would fall off from me : were I always merry, I 
should lose (he other. I maki: it, thereiore, my en« 
deavour to find out entertainments of both kinds, 
and by that means, pc^rhaps, consult the good of 
both, more than 1 should do, did 1 always write to 
the particular taste of either. As they neither of 
them know what I proceed upon, the sprightly 
reader, who taken up my paper in order to be di* 
verted, very often finds himself engaj^ed unawares 
in a serious and profitable course ofthniking ; as on 
the contrary, the thougiitful man, whonerhaps may 
hope to find something solid, and full otdeep rejec- 
tion, is very often insensibly betrayed into a lit of 
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mirth. In a word* the reader sits down to my en* 
lertaiment without knowing his bill of fare, and has 
therefore at least the pleasure of hoping there may 
be a dish to his palate. 

I must confess, were I led to myself^ I should ra- 
ther aim at instructing than diverting ; but if we 
will be useful to the world, we must take it as we 
find it. Authors of professed severity discourage 
the looser part of mankind from having any thing to 
do with their writings. A man must have virtue in 
him, before he will enter upon the reading of a Se« 
neca or an Epictetus. The very title of a moral 
treatise has something in it austere and shocking to 
the careless and inconsiderate. 

For this reason several unthinking persons fall in 
my way, who would give no attention to lectures 
delivered with a religious seriousness or a philoso- 
phic gravity. They are insnared into sentiments 
of wisdom and virtue when they do not think of it ; 
and if by that means they arrive only at such a de- 
gree of consideration as may dispose them to listen 
to more $tttdied and elaborate discourses^ I shall not 
think my speculations useless. I might likewise 
observe, that the gloominess in which sometimes the 
minds of the best men are involved, very often 
stands in need of such little incitements to mirth and 
laughter, as are apt to disperse melancholy, and put 
our faculties in good humour. To which some will 
add, that the British climate^ more than any other, 
makes entertainments of this nature in a manner 
necessary. 

If what I have here said does not recommend, it 
will at least excuse the variety of my speculations. 
I would not willingly laugh but in order to instruct, 
or if I sometimes fail in this point, when my mirth 
ceases to be instructive, it shall never cease to be 
innocent. A icrupaloas conduct in this particular^ 
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hft«» perhaps, more merit in it thtn the genertlity of 
rem<ler« iinagiiu! ; did they know how many thooghti 
oci'ur in a |>otnt of humour^ which a discreet author 
in modctty iupprctfet; how many strokes of raillery 
present (hcmiMslves^ which could not fail to please 
the ordinary taste of mankind, but are stifled in 
their birth by reascm of some remote tendency which 
they carry in them to corrupt the minds of those who 
read them ; did they know how many fiances of ill- 
nature are industriously avoided for tear of doing 
injury to the reputation of another, they would be 
apt to think kindly of those writers who endeavour 
to make themselves diverting, without being im* 
moral. One may apply to these authors that passage 
in Waller : 

PoHi loie bair ihe praivc th«y would have guC, 
Were it but known wliat thry discreetly blot. 

As nothing is more easy than to be a wit, with all 
the above-mentioned libertieii, it requires some ge« 
niuii and invention to appear kucIi without them. 

What I have here sain ii not only in regard to the 
public, but with an cyt* to ni^^ partiiulur C(irres{N>vid- 
ent, who has sent nie the tollowing letter, which 
I have castrated in some places upon these consi* 
derations : 

' SIR, 

' II A VINO laldy seen your discourse upon a 
match of grinning, 1 cannot torbeur giving you an 
account oi a whistling match, which, with many 
tithcrs, I was t;ntertuincd with about three year* 
sinit; ut the Halh. The ))ri/^ wus a guinea, to be 
c<ini(:rred upon the ablest WhlKtii^r, that is, on him 
who could whistle clearest, and go through his tune 
Without laughing, to which at the same time he was 
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provoked by the antick postures of a merry-andrew> 
who was to stand upon the stage and play his tricks 
in the eye of the performer. There were three 
competitors for the ring. The first was a plough- 
man of a very promising aspect; his features were 
steady, and his muscles composed in so inflexible 
stupidity, that upon his first appearance every one 
gave the guinea for lost. Tlie pickled herring how- 
ever found the way to shake him; for upon his 
whistling a country jig, this unlucky wag danced to 
it with such variety of^ distortions and grimaces, that 
the countryman could not forbear smihng upon him, 
and by that means spoiled his whistle, and lost the 
prize. 

' The next that mounted the stage was an under- 
citizen of the Bath, a person remarkable among the 
inferior people of that place for his great wisdom, 
and his broad band*. He contracted his mouth 
with much gravity, and, that he might dispose his 
mind to be more serious than ordinary, began the 
tune of The Children in the Wood. He went 
through^ part of it with eood success, when on a 
sudden the wit at his elbow, who had appeared 
wonderfully grave and attentive for some time, gave 
him a touch upon the lefl shoulder, and stared him 
in the face with so bewitching a grin, that the 
whistler relaxed his fibres into a kind of simper, and 
at length burst out into an open laugh. The third 
who entered the lists was a footman, who in defiance 
of the merry-andrew, and all his arts, whistled a 
Scotch tune, and an Italian sonata, with so settled a 
countenance that he bore away the prize, to the 
great admiration of some hundreds of persons, who, 
as well as myself were present at this trial of skill. 
Now, sir, I humbly conceive, whatever you have 

* In 1707. 
VOL. viri. X 
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determined of the grinners, the whistlers ought to 
be encouraged^ not only as their art is practised 
without distortion, but as it improves country music, 
promotes gravity, and teaches ordinary people to 
keep their countenances, if they see any thing ridi* 
culous in their betters; besides that it seems an en- 
tertainment very particularly adapted to the Bath, 
as it is usual for a rider to whistle to his horse when 
he would make his waters pass. 

lam, SIR, &c« 

POSTSCRIPT. 

* After having dispatched these two important 
points of grinning and whistling, I hope you will 
oblige the world with some reflections upon yawn- 
ing, as I have seen it practised on a twelfth-night 
among other Christmas gambols at the house ot a 
very worthy gentleman, who always entertains bis 
tenants at that time of the year. iThey yawn for a 
Cheshire cheese, and begin about midnight, when 
the whole company is disposed to be drowsy. He 
that yawns widest, and at the same time so natu- 
rally as to produce the most yawns among the spec- 
tators, carries home the cheese. If you handle this 
subject as you ought, I question not but your paper 
will set half the kingdom a yawning, though I dare 
promise you it will never make any body feu asleep.' 

L. 
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N" 180. WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 26, 1711. 

■ Deliratd Beges, plectuntur Ach/vi, 

HOR. 1 Ep. ii. 14. 

The monarch's folly makes the people rue. 

P. 

The following letter has so much weight and good 
sense, that I cannot forbear inserting it, though it 
relates to a hardened sinner, whom I have very little 
bopes of reforming, viz. Lewis XIV. of France. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Amidst the variety of subjects of which 
jou have treated, I could wish it had fallen in your 
way, to expose the vanity of conquests. This thought 
would naturally lead one to the French king, who 
has been generally esteemed the greatest conqueror 
of our age, till her majesty^s armies had torn from 
him so many of his countries, and deprived him of 
the fruit of all his former victories. For my own 
part, if I were to draw his picture, I should be for 
taking him no lower than to the peace of Ryswick, 
just at* the end of his triumphs, and before his re- 
verse of fortune : and even then I should not forbear 
thinking his ambition had been vain, and unprofit- 
able to himself and his people. 

' As for himself, it is certain he can have gained 
nothing by his conquests, if they have not rendered 
him master of more subjects, more riches, or greater 
power. What I shall be able to offer upon these 
neads, I resolve to submit to your consideration. 

^ To begin then with his increase of subjects, 

x2 
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From the time he came of age, and has been a ma- 
nager for himself, all the people he had acquired 
were such only as he had reduced by his wars, and 
were left in his possession by the peace; he had 
conquered not above one third part of Flanders, and 
consequently no more than one third part of the 
inhabitants of that province. 

' About one hundred years ago the houses in that 
country were all numbered, and by a just computa- 
tion the inhabitants of all sorts could not then ex- 
ceed 750,000 souls. And if any man will consider 
the desolation by almost perpetual wars, the num^ 
rous armies that have lived aknost ever since tt 
discretion upon the people, and how much of their 
commerce has removeci for more security to other 
places, he will have little reason to imagine that 
their numbers have since increased ; and therefore 
with one third part of that province, that prince can 
have gained no more than one third part of the inha- 
bitants, or 230,000 new subjects, even though it 
should be supposed they were all contented to live 
still in their native country, and transfer their alle- 
giance to a new master. 

' The fertility of this province, its convenient 
situation for trade and commerce, its capacity for 
furnishing employment and subsistence to great 
numbers, and the vast armies that have been main- 
tained here, make it credible that the remaining two 
thirds of Flanders are equal to ail his other con- 
quests; and consequently by all, he cannot have 
gained more than 750,000 new subjects, men, wo- 
men and children, especially if a deduction shall be 
made of such as have retired from the conqueror, to 
live under their old masters. 

' It is time now to set his loss against his pro/it, 
and to shew for the new subjects he had acquired, 
bow many old ones he had lost in the acquisition. 
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I think that in his wars he has seldom brought less 
into the field in all places than 200,000 nghtin^ 
men, besides what have been lefl in garrisons ; ana 
I think the common computation is, that of an army, 
at the end of a campaign, without sieges or battles, 
scarce four-fifths can oe mustered of those that 
came into the field at the beginning of the year. 
His wars at several times, until the last peace, have 
held about 20 years ; and if 40,000 yearly lost, or 
•a fifth part of his armies, are to be multiplied by 20, 
he cannot have lost less than 800,000 of his old sub- 
jects, and all able-bodied men; a greater number 
thaui the new subjects he had acquired. 

* But this loss is not all. Providence seems to 
have equally divided the whole mass of mankind 
into dififerent sexes, that every woman may have 
ber husband, and that both may equally contribute 
to the continuance of the species. It mllows then, 
(hat for all the men that have been lost, as many 
women must have lived single, and it were but cha- 
rity to believe, they have not done all the service 
they were capable of doing in their generation. In 
so long a course of years great part of them must 
)iave died, and all the rest must go off* at last, with- 
out leaving any representatives behind. By this ac- 
oount he must have lost not only 800,000 subjects, 
but double that number, and all the increase that 
was reasonably to be expected from it. 

' It is said in the last war there was a &mine in his 
kingdom, which swept away two millions of his peo- 
ple. This is hardly credible. If the loss was only 
-of one-fifth part of that sum, it was very great. But 
it is no wonder there should be famine, where so 
much of the people's substance is taken away for the 
king^s use, that they have not sufficient lefl to pro- 
vide against accidents ; where so many of the men 
are taken from the plough to serve the kin^ la KU 

x3 
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vrars^ and a great part of the tillage is left to 
weaker hands of so many women and child 
Whatever was the loss^ it must undoubtedly be pL 
to the account of his ambition. 

' And so must also the destruction or banisbt 
of 3 or 400,000 of his reformed subjects ; he o 
have no other reasons for valuing those lives so 
cheap but only to recommend himself to the big 
of the Spanish nation. 

' How should there be industry in a country w 
all property is precarious r What subject will 
his land, that his prince may reap the whole 
vest? Parsimony and frugality must be stran 
to such a people; for will any man save to- 
what he has reason to fear will be taken from 
to-morrow ? And where is the encouragement 
marrying ? Will any man think of raising child 
without any assurance of clothing for their back 
80 much as food for their bellies ? And thus b; 
fatal ambition, he must have lessened the numb< 
his subjects not only by slaughter and destruci 
but by preventing their very births, he has dor 
much as was possible towards destroying post( 
itself. 

' Is this then the great, the invincible Lei 
This the immortal man, the tout-puissant, or the 
mighty, as his flatterers have called him ? Is thij 
man that is so celebrated for his conquests ? 
every subject he has acquired, has he not lost t 
that were his inheritance ? Are not his troops fc 
and those neither so well fed, or clothed, or pai( 
they were formerly, though he has now so n 
greater cause to exert himself? And what ca: 
the reason of all this, but that his revenue is a g 
deal less, his subjects are either poorer, or no 
many to be plundered by constant taxes for 
»se? 
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* It is well for him he had found oul a way to 
steal a kingdom * ; if he had gone on conquering as 
he did before, his ruin had been long since finished. 
This brings to my mind a saying of King Pyrrhu!«, 
afler he had a second time beat the Romans in a 
pitched battle, and was complimented by his gene- 
rals ; " Yes/' says he, *' such another victory and I 
am quite undone.'' And since I have mentioned 
Pyrrhus, I will end with a very good, though known 
story of this ambitious madman. When he had 
shewn the utmost fondness for his expedition against 
the Romans, Cyneas, his chief minister, asked him 
"what he proposed to himself by this war ? " Why," 
says Pyrrhus, *' to conquer the Romans, and reduce 
all Italy to my obedience." " What then ?" says 
Cyneas. 'f To pass over into Sicily," says Pyrrhus, 
** and then all the Sicilians must be our subjects." 
** And what does your majesty intend next ?" " Why 
tnily,^" says the king, '' to conquer Carthage, and 
make myself master of all Africa.'* "And what, 
sir," says the minister, *' is to be the end of all your 
expeditions ?" " Why then," says the king, " for 
the rest of our lives we will sit down to good wine." 
*' How, sir," replied Cyneas, " to better than we 
have now before us ? Have we not already as much 
as we can drink r" 

' Riot and excess are not the becoming charac- 
ters of princes ; but if Pyrrhus and Lewis had de- 
bauched like Vitellius, they had been less hurtful to 
their people. 

Your humble servant, 

T. PHTLARITHMUS.' 

♦ The kingdom of Spain, seized by Louis XIV. in 1701, for 
his grandson, as left him by the will of Charles II. which the ene- 
mies of France looked upon as forged, or made when Charles was 
non compos. 
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N°18I. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, n 



Hit lacrymU viiam danuu, et nuseretnmut ttHrd, 

VI&G. iEa. tt. 145. 

Mov'd by these tears, we pity and protect. 

I AM more pleased with a letter that is filled v 
touches of nature than of wit. The following 
is of this kind : 



' SIR, 

'Among all the distresses which happei 
families, I do not remember that you have touc 
upon the marriage of children without the com 
of their parents. I am one of these unfortunate ] 
sons. I was about fifteen when I took the lilx 
to choose for myself; and have ever since languis 
under the displeasure of an inexorable father, vi 
thoueh he sees me happy in the best of husbai 
and blessed with very fine children, can never 
prevailed upon to forgive me. He was so kinc 
me before this unhappy accident, that indeed 
makes my breach of duty, in some measure, ir 
cusable ; and at the same time creates in me sue 
tenderness towards him, that I love him above 
things, and would die to be reconciled to him. 
have thrown myself at his feet, and besought 1 
with tears to pardon me ; but he always pushes 
away, and spurns me from him. I have written 
veral letters to him, but he will neither open 
receive them. About two years ago I sent vhy li 
boy to him, dressed in a new apparel ; but the cl 
returned to me crying, because he said his gra 
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father would not see him^ and had ordered him to 
be put out of his house. My mother is won over to my 
side, but dares not mention me to my father, ior 
fear of provoking him. About a month aeo he lay 
sick upon his bed, and in great danger of his life : 
I was pierced to the heart at the news, and could 
not forbear going to inquire after his health. My 
mother took this opportunity of speaking in my be- 
half: she told him with abundance of tears, that I 
was come to see him, that I could not speak to her for 
veeping, and that I should certainly break my heart 
if he refused at that time to give me his blessing, 
and be reconciled to me. He was so far from re- 
lenting towards me, that he bid her speak no more 
of me, unless she had a mind to disturb him in his 
last moments ; for, sir, you must know that he has 
the reputation of an honest and religious man, which 
makes my misfortune so much the greater. God 
be thanked he is since recovered: but his severe 
usage has given me such a blow, that I shall soon 
sink under it, unless I may be relieved by any im- 
pressions which the reading of this in your paper 
may make upon him. 

I am, &c/ 

Of all hardnesses of heart there is none so inex- 
cusable as that of parents towards their children. 
An obstinate, inflexible, unforgiving temper is odi- 
ous upon all occasions; biit here it is unnatural. 
The love, tenderness, and compassion, which are 
apt to arise in us towards those who depend upon 
us, is that by which the whole world of life is up- 
held. The Supreme Being, by the transcendent ex- 
cellency and goodness of his nature, extends his 
mercy towards all his works; and because his crea- 
tures have not such a spontaneous benevolence, and- 
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compassion towards thote who are under their care 
and protection, he has implanted in them an instinct, 
that supplies the place ot this inherent goodness. 1 
have illustrated this kind of instinct in former papers, 
and have shewn how it runs throoeh all the species 
of brute creatures, as indeed the whole animal cre- 
ation subsists by it. 

This instinct in man is more general and uncir- 
cumscribed than in brutes, as being enlarged by the 
dictates of reason and duty. For if we consider 
ourselves attentively, we' snail find that we are not 
only inclined to love those who descend from us, 
but that we bear a kind of repy^ or natural affection, 
to every thing which relies upon us for its good and 
preservation. Dependence u a perpetual call upon 
humanity, and a greater incitement to tenderness 
and pity, than any other motive whatsoever. 

The man, therefore, who, notwithstanding any pas- 
sion or resentment, can overcome this powernil in- 
stinct, and extinguish natural affection, debases his 
mind even below brutality, frustrates, as much as in 
him lies, the great design of providence, and strikes 
out of his nature, one of the most divine principles 
that is planted in it. 

Among innumerable arguments which might be 
brought against such an unreasonable proceeding, 
I shall only insist on one. We make it the condi- 
tion of our forgiveness that we forgive others. In 
our very prayers we desire no more than to be 
treated by this kind of retaliation. The case there- 
fore before us seems to be what they call a ' case in 
point;' the relation between the child and father, 
being what comes nearest to that between a crea- 
ture and its Creator. If the father is inexorable to 
the child who has offended, let the offence be of 
never so high a nature, how will he address himself 
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to the Supreme Being, under the tender appellation 
of a Father, and desire of him sach a forgiveness as 
he himself refuses to grant ^ 

To this I might add many other religious, as well 
as many prudential- considerations ; but if the last 
mentioned motive does not prevail, I despair of 
succeeding by any other, and shall therefore con- 
clude my paper with a very remarkable story, which 
is recorded in an old chronicle published by Freher, 
among the writers of the German history. 

£gin hart, who was secretary to Charles the Great> 
became exceeding popular by his behaviour in that 
post. His great abilities gained him the favour of 
his master, and the esteem of the whole court. Im- 
ina, the daughter of the emperor, was so pleased 
lYith his person and conversation, that she fell in 
love with him. As she was one of the greatest beau- 
ties in the age, Eginhart answered her with a more 
than equal return of passion. They stifled their 
flames for some time, under apprehension of the 
fatal consequences that might ensue. Eginhart at 
length resolving to hazard all, rather than live de- 
prived of one whom his heart was so much set upon, 
conveyed himself one night into the princess's apart- 
ment, and knocking gently at the door, was ad- 
mitted as a person who had something to commu- 
nicate to her ficpm the emperor. He was with her 
in private most part of the night ; but upon his pre- 
paring to go away about break of day, he observed 
that there had fallen a great snow during his stay 
with the princess. This very much perplexed him, 
lest the prints of his feet in the snow might make dis- 
coveries to the king, who oflen used to visit his 
daughter in the morning. He acquainted the Prin- 
cess Imma with his fears; who, after »ome consul- 
tations upon the matter, prevailed upon him to let 
her carry him through the snow upon her own shoul- 
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ders. It happened, that the emperor not bein^ able 
to sleep» was at that time up and walking m his 
chamber, when upon looking through the window 
he perceived his daughter tottering under her bur- 
den, and carrying his first minister across the snow; 
which she had no sooner done, but she returned 
again with the utmost speed to her own apartment. 
I'he emperor was extremely troubled and astonished 
at this accident; but resolved to speak nothing of it 
until a proper opportunity. In the mean time, £gin- 
hart knowing that what he had done could not be 
long a secret, determined to retire from court ; and 
in order to it b^ged the emperor that he would be 
pleased to dismiss him, pretending a kind of discon* 
tent at his not having been rewarded for his long 
services. The emperor would not give a direct 
answer to his petition, but told him he would think 
of it, and appointed a certain day when he would 
let him know his pleasure. He then called together 
the most faithful of his counsellors, and acquainting 
them with his secretary's crime, asked them their 
advice in so delicate an affair. They most of them 
gave their opinion, that the person could not be too 
severely punished, who had thus dishonoured his 
master. Upon the whole debate, the em[>eror de- 
clared it was his opinion, that Eginhart's punish- 
ment would rather increase than diminish the shame 
of his family, and that therefore he thoughl it the 
most advisable to wear out the memory of the fact, 
by marrying him to his daughter. Accordingly 
Eginhart was called in, and acquainted by the em- 
peror, that he should no longer have any pretence of 
complaining his services were not rewarded, for that 
the Princess Imma should be given him in marriage, 
with a dower suitable to her quality ; which was soon 
afler performed accordingly. L» 
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N» 182. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, HI 1, 

Fbts (Uoet ^uam taeUis habd 

JUV. Sat. vi. 180. 

The bitter overbalances the sweet. 

As all parts of human life come under my observa- 
tion, my reader must not make uncharitable infer- 
ences from my speaking knowingly of that sort of 
crime which is at present treated of. He will, I 
hope, suppose I know it only from the letters of 
correspondents, two of which you shall have as fol- 
low: 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' It is wonderful to roe that among the many 
Enormities which you have treated of^ you have not 
mentioned that of wenching, and particularly the 
ensnaring part. I mean that it is a thing very fit 
for your pen, to expose the villainy of the practice 
of deluding women. You are to know, sir, that I 
myself am a woman who have been one of the un- 
happy that have fallen into this misfortune, and that 
ly the insinuation of a very worthless fellow, who 
erved others in the same manner, both before my 
uin, and since that lime. I had, as soon as the rascal 
A me, so much indignation and resolution, as not 
< go upon the town, as the phrase is, but took to 
7rk for my living in an obscure place, out of the 
owledge of all with whom I was before ac- 
linted. 

It is the ordinary practice and business of life 
h a set of idle fellows about this town, to writo 

OL. VIII. Y 
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letters, send messages, and form appointmenti 
little raw unthinking girls, and leave them afte 
session of them, without any mercy, to sham 
famy, poverty and disease. Were you to rea 
nauseous impertinencies which aire written on 
occasions, and to see the silly creatures sighing 
them, it could not but be matter of mirth as w 
pity. A little 'prentice girl of mine has be 
some time applied to by an Irish fellow, who d 
very fine, and struts in a laced coat, and is the 
ration of seamstresses, who are under age in 
£ver since I have had some knowledj^e of the 
ter, I have debarred my 'prentice from pen 
and paper. But the other day he bespoke 
cravats of me : I went out of the shop, and k 
mistress to put them up in a band-box in order 
sent to him when his man called. When I 
into the shop again, I took occasion to sen 
away, and found in the bottom of the box w 
these words, " Why would you ruin a harmless 
tore that loves you ?'* then in the lid, " There 
resisting Strepnon :" I searched a little farthej 
found in the rim of the box, " At eleven o'clo 
night come in a hackney-coach at the end o 
street." This was enough to alarm me ; I 
away the things, and took my measures accord: 
An hour or two before the appointed time I 
mined my young lady, and found her trunk sJ 
with impertinent letters and an old scroll of p 
ment in Latin, which her lover had sent her 
settlement of fifty pounds a year. Amonff 
things, there was also the best lace I had i 
shop to make him a present for cravats. I was 
glad of this last circumstance, because I could 
conscientiously swear against him that he ha 
ticed my servant away, and was her accompli 
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robbing me : I procured a warrant against him ac- 
cordingly. Ev^ry thing was now prepared, and the 
tender hour of love approaching^ I, who had acted 
for myself in my yeutk the same senseless par(> knew 
how to manage accordingly ; therefore^ afler having 
locked up my maid, andnot being so much unlike 
her in height and shape, as in a huddled way not to 
pass for her, I delivered the bundle, designed to be 
carried off*, to her lover's man, who came with the 
signal to receive them. Thus I followed afler to 
the coach, where when I saw his master take them 
in, I cried out, thieves ! thieves ! and the constable 
with his attendants seized my expecting lover. I 
kept myself unobserved until I saw the crowd suf^ 
ficiently increased, and then appeared to declare 
the goods to be mine ; and had the satisfaction to 
see my man of mode put into the round-house, with 
the stolen wares by him, to be produced in evi- 
dence against him the next morning. This matter 
is notoriously known to be fact ; and I have been 
contented to save my 'prentice, and take a year's 
rent of this mortified lover, not to appear farther in 
the matter. This was some penance ; but, sir, is 
this enough for a villainy of much more pernicious 
consequence than the trifles for which he was to 
have l>een indicted ? Should not you, and all men 
of any parts or honour, put things upon so right a 
fbot^ as that such a rascal should not laugh at the 
imputation of what he was really guilty, and dread 
being accused of that for which he was arrested ? 

* In a word, sir, it is in the power of you, and 
such as I hope you are, to make it as inhimous to 
rob a poor creature of her honour as her clothes. 
I leave this to your consideration, only take leave 
(which I cannot do without sighing) to remark to 
You^ ths^t ^f this had been the sense of mankind thirty 
. y2 
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years ago, I should have avoided a life spent in po- 
verty and shame. 

I am, siR^ 
Your most humble servant, 

ALICB THREADNEEDLE.' 

'MR. SPECTATOR, Round-House, Sept. 9. 

' I AM a man of pleasure about town, but by 

the stupidity of a dull rogue of a justice of peace, 

and an insolent constable^ upon the oath of an old 

harridan, am imprisoned here for thefts when I de« 

signed only fornication. The midnight magistrate, 

as he conveyed me along had you in his mouth, and 

said, this would make a pure storv for the Specta* 

tor. I hope, sir, you won't pretena to wit, and take 

the part of dull rogues of business. The world is 

so altered of late years, that there was not a man 

who would knock down a watchman in my behalf] 

but I was carried off with as much triumph as if 1 

had been a pick-pocket. At this rate, there is an enc 

of all the wit and humour in the world. The tiin( 

was when all the honest whore-masters in the neigh 

bourhood would have rose against the cuckolds ii 

my rescue. If fornication is to be scandalous, hal 

the fine things that have been writ by most of th< 

wits of the last age may be burned by the commo 

hangman. Harkee, Mr. Spectator, do not be queer 

after having done some thmgs pretty well, don't be 

gin to write at that rate that no gentleman can rea 

thee. Be true to love, and burn your Seneca. Yo 

do not expect me to write ray name from hence, bi 

I am, 

Ti Your unknown humble, &c,'. 
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M° 183. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, HI 1, 

'jifASV '^t6it» VdKka yJvtlV MlMUCtV OfJIMUt 

HESIOEU 

Sometimes fair truth in fiction we disguise ; 
Sometimes present her n^ked to men's eyes. 

Fables were the first pieces of wit that made their 
appearance in the world, and have been still highly 
valued not only in times of the greatest simplicity, 
but among the most polite ages of mankind. Jotham^s 
&ble of Uie trees * is the oldest that is extant, an 4 
as beautiful as any which have been made since that 
time. Nathan's fable of the poor man and his 
lamb f is likewise more ancient than any that is ex- 
tant, besides the above-mentioned, and had so good 
im effect, as to convey instruction to the ear of a 
}dng without offending it, and to bring the man after 
God's own heart to a right sense of his guflt and his 
duty. We find ^sop in the most distant ages of 
Greece ; and if we look into the very beginnings of 
the commonwealth of Rome :|:, we see a mutiny among 
the common people appeased by a fable of the belly 
and the limbs, wnich was indeed very proper to gaii^ 
the attention of an incensed rabble, at a time when 
perhaps they would have torn to pieces any man 
who nad preached the same doctrine to them in an 
open and direct manner. As ^bles took their birth 
in the very infancy of learning, they never flourished 
^lore th^n when tearnipg was at its greatest height. 

♦ Judges ix. 8 — 15. f 2 Sam. xii. 1 — 4, 

X Liv. mst, lib. ii. sect 32, kc. Floras, lib. i. c. 23* 

Y 3 
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To justify this assertion, I shall put my reader in 
mind of Horace, the greatest wit and critic in the 
Augustan age; and of Boileau, the most correct 
poet among the moderns ; not to mention La Fon- 
taine, who by this way of writing is come more into 
vogue than any other author of our times. 

The fables I have here mentioned are raised alto- 
gether upon brutes apd vegetables, with some of 
our own species mixt among them, when the moral 
hath so required. But besides this kind of fable, 
there is another in which the actors are passions, 
virtues, vices, and other imaginary persons of the 
like nature. Some of the ancient critics will have 
it, that the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer are fables 
of this nature; and that the several names of gods 
and heroes are nothing else but the affections ot the 
mind in a visible shape and character. Thus they 
tell us, that Achilles, in the first liiad, represents 
anger, or the irascible part of human nature ; that 
upon drawing his swora against his superior in a full 
assembly, Pallas is only another name for reason, 
which checks and advises him upon that occasion ; 
and at her first appearance touches him upon the 
head, that part of the man being looked upon as the 
seat of reason. And thus of the rest of the poem. 
As for the Odyssey, I think it is plain that Horace 
considered it as one of these allegorical fables, by 
the moral which he has given us of^ several parts of 
it. The greatest Italian wits have applied them- 
selves to the writing of this latter kind of fables. 
Spenser's Fairy-Queen is one continued series of 
them from the beginning to the end of that admi- 
rable work. If we look into the finest prose-authors 
of antiquity, such as Cicero, Plato, Xenophon, and 
many others, we shall find that this was likewise 
their favourite kind of fable. I shall only farther 
observe upon it, that the first of this sort that made 
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mny considerable figure in the world, was thai of 
Hercules meeting with Pleasure and Virtue ; which 
was invented by Prodicus, who lived before So- 
cratesr,and in the first dawnings of philosophy. He 
used to travel through Greece by virtue of this fable, 
which procured him a kind reception in all the mar- 
ket-towns, where he never ^iled telling it as soon as 
he had gathered an audience about him. 

After this short preface, which I have made up of 
such materials as my memory does at present suggest 
to me, before I present my reader with a fable of 
this kind, which I design as the entertainment of the 
present paper, I must in a few words open the oc- 
casion ot it. 

In the account which Plato gives us of the con- 
versation and behaviour of Socrates, the morning he 
was to die, he tells the following circumstance : 

Wheji Socrates ' his' fetters were knocked off (as 
was usual to be done on the day that the condemned 
person was to be executed) being seated in the midst 
of his disciples, and laying one of his legs over the 
other, in a very unconcerned posture, he began to 
rub it where it had been galled by the tron ; and 
whether it was to shew the indifference with which 
he entertained the thoughts of his approaching death, 
or (after his usual manner) to take every occasion 
of philosophizing upon some useful subject, he ob- 
served the pleasure of that sensation which now 
arose in those very parts of his leg, that just before 
had been so much pained by the fetter. Upon tliis 
he reflected on the nature of pleasure and pain in ge- 
neral, and how constantly they succeed one ano- 
ther. To this he added, that i^ a man of a good 
genius for a fable were to represent the nature of 
pleasure and pain in that way of writing, he would 
probably join them together after such a manner^ 
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thai it would be impossible for the one to come into 
any place without being £:>llowed by the other. 

It is possible^ that if Plato had tnought it proper 
at such a time to describe Socrates launching out into 
9 discourse which was not of a piece with the busi- 
ness of the day« he would have enlai^ed upon this 
hint^ and have drawn it out into some beautifui aUe* 
gory or fable. But since he has not done it, I shall 
attempt to write one myself in th^ spirit of that di- 
vine author. 

^ There were two families which from the b^in« 
ning of the world were as opposite to each other as 
light and darkness. The one of them lived in hea^ 
ven, and the other in helL The youngest descend*? 
ant of the first family was PleasurOj who was the 
daughter of Happiness, who v{3s the child of Virtue, 
who was the ofi'spring of the Grods. These, as I 
said before, had their habitation in heaven. The 
youngest of the opposite family was Pain, who was 
the son of Misery, who was the child of Vice, who 
was the offspring of the Furies. The h^^bitatiqn of 
this race of beings was in hell. 

* The middle station of nature between these two 
opposite extremes was the earth, which was inhabir 
ted by creatures of a middle kind, neither so virtu- 
ous as the one, nor so vicious as the other, but par- 
taking of the good and bad qualities of these two 
opposite families. Jupiter considering that the spe- 
cies, commonly called man, was too virtuous to be 
miserable, and too vicious to be happy; that he 
might make a distinction between the good and the 
bad, ordered the two youngest of the above men- 
tioned families, Pleasure, who was the daughter of 
Happiness, and Pain, who was the son of Misery, to 
meet one another upon this part of nature which lay 
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in the half-way between them, having promised to 
settle it upon them both, provided they could agree 
upon the division of it, so as to share mankind be« 
tween them. 

' Pleasure and Pain were no sooner met in their 
new habitation, but they immediately agreed upon 
this point, that Pleasure should take possession of 
th^ virtuous, and Pain of the vicious part of that 
species which was given up to them. But upon 
examining to which of them any individual they met 
with belonged, they found each of them had a right 
to him ; for that, contrary to what they had seen in 
thqir old places of residence, there was no person so 
vicious who had not some good in him, nor any per- 
son so virtuous who had not in him some evil. The 
truth of it is, they generally found upon search, that 
in the most vicious man Pleasure might lay claim to 
an hundredth part, and that in the most virtuous 
man Pain might come in fqr at least two thirds^ 
This they saw would occasion endless disputes be- 
tween them, unless they could come to some accom- 
modation. To this end there was a marriage pro- 
posed between them, and at length concluded. By 
this means it is that we find Pleasure and Pain are 
such constant yoke fellows, and" that they either 
make their visits together, or are never far asunder. 
If Pain comes into a heart he is quickly followed by 
Pleasure; and if Pleasure enters, you may be sure 
Pain is not far off. 

' But notwithstanding this marriage was very con- 
venient for the two parties, it did not seem to an- 
swer the intention of Jupiter in sending them among 
mankind. To remedy therefore this inconvenience, 
it was stipulated between them by article, and con- 
firmed by the consent of each family, that notwith- 
standing they here possessed the species indiffer- 
ently ; upon the death of every single person, if be 
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vras found to have in him a certain proportion of 
evil^ he shouki be dispatched into the infernal re* 
gions by a passport from Pain> there to dwell with 
Misery > Vice^ and the Furies. On the contrary, if 
he had in him a certain proportion of good, he shouki 
be dispatched into heaven by a passport from Plea- 
sure, there to dwell with Happiness, Virtoeji and the 
Gods," L. 



N**184. MONDAY, OCTOBER 1,1711. 

— Optf/tf in hngofas est obrepen MmniM. 

BOR. AnPoeC T. 3001^ 

•——Who labours long, nu^y be allowed sleep. 

When a man has discovered a new vein of hu- 
mour, it oflen carries him much farther than he ex- 
pected from it. My correspondents take the hint I 
give them, and pursue it into speculations which I 
never thought of at my first starting it. This has 
been the fate of my paper on the match of grinning, 
which has already produced a second paper on pa-? 
rallel subjects, and brought me the foilowin? letter 
by the last post. I shall not premise any Uiing to 
it farther, than that it is built on ipatter ot fact, and 
is as follows : 



' SIR, 



'You have already obliged the world with a 
discourse upon grinning, and have since proceeded 
to whistling, from whence you at length came to 
yawning ; from this, I think, you may make a very 
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natural transition to sleeping. I therefore recom- 
mend to yon for the subject of a paper the following 
advertisement, >yhich about two months ago was 
given into every body's hands, and may be seen with 
some additions in the Daily Courant of August the 
ninth. 

*' Nicholas Hart, who slept last year in St. 
Bartholomew's hospital, intends to sleep this year at 
the Cock and Bottle in Little-Britain.'' 

* Having since enquired into the matter of fact, I 
find that the above-mentioned Nicholas Hart is 
every year seized with a periodical fit of sleeping, 
which begins upon the Ruh of August, and ends on 
the 1 1 th of the same month : That 

On the first of that month he grew dull ; 
On the second, appeared drowsy j 
On the third, fell a yawning; 
On the fourth, began to nod ; 
On the fifth, dropped asleep ; 
On the sixth, was heard to snore ; 
On the seventh, turned himself in his bed ; 
On the eighth, recovered his former posture ; 
On the ninth, fell a stretching ; 
On the tenth about midnight, awaked ; 
On the eleventh in the morning, called for a little 
unall-beer. 

* This account I have extracted out of the journal 
f this sleeping worthy, as it has been faithfully 
ept by a gentleman of Lincoln's-inn, who has un« 
^rtaken to be bis historiographer. I have sent it 

you, not only as it represents the actions of Ni- 
olas Hart, but as it seems a very natural picture of 

* life of many an honest English gentleman, whose 
ole history very often consists of yawning, nod* 
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ding, slretching, turning, sleeping, drinking^ and 
the like extraordinary particulars. I do not ques- 
tion, sir, that, if you pleased, you could put an ad- 
vertisement not unlike the above-mentioned, of se- 
veral men of i^ure ; that Mr. John Such-a-one, 
gentleman, or Thomas Such-a-one, esquire, who 
slept in the country last summer, intends to sleep in 
town this winter. The worst of it is, that the 
drowsy part of our species is chiefly made up of venr 
honest gentlemen, who live quietly among their 
neighbours, without ever disturbmg the public peace. 
They are drones without stings. I could heartilf 
wish, that several turbulent, restless, ambitious spi- 
rits, would for a while change places with these 
good men, and enter themselves into Nicholas 
Hart's fraternity. Could one but lay asleep a few 
busy heads which I could name, from the first of 
November next to the first of May ensuing*, I 
question not but it would very much redound to the 
quiet of particular persons, as well as to the benefit 
of the public. 

' But to return to Nicholas Hart: I believe, sir, 
you will think it a very extraordinary circumstance 
for a man to gain his livelihood by sleeping, and that 
rest should procure a man sustenance as well as in- 
dustry; yet so it is^ that Nicholas got last year 
enough to support himself for a twelvemonth. 1 am 
likewise informed that he has this year had a very 
comfortable nap. The poets value themselves very 
much for sleeping on Parnassus, but I never heard 
they got a groat oy it. On the contrary, our friend 
Nicholas gets more by sleeping than he could by 
working, and may be more properly said, than ever 
Homer was, to have had golden dreams. Juvenal 
indeed mentions a drowsy husband who raised an 

^ The time in which the parliament usually sics. 
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estate by snoring, but then he is represented to have 
slept what the common people call a dog's sleep ; 
or if hi« sleep was real, his wife was awake, and 
about her business. Your pen, which loves to mo- 
ralize upon all subjects, may raise something, me« 
thinks, on this circumstance also, and point out to 
us those sets of men, who, instead of growing rich 
by an honest industry, recommend themselves to the 
favours of the great, by making themselves agree- 
able companions in the participations of luxury and 
pleasure. 

' I must further acquaint yon, sir, that one of the 
most eminent pens in Grub-street is now employed 
tn writing the dream of this miraculous sleeper, 
which I hear will be of more than ordinary length, 
as it mast contain all the particulars that are sup- 
posed to have passed in his imagination during so 
long a sleep. He is said to have gone already 
through three days and three nights of it, and to 
tiave comprised in them the most remarkable pas- 
"sages of the four first empires of the world. If he 
can keep free from party -strokes, his work may be 
of use ; but this I much doubt, having been in- 
'ibrmed by one of his friends and confidants, that he 
has spoken some things of Nimrod with too great 
"freedom. 

I am«ver, sir,'&c. 
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NM85. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2, nn 

■ Tankene anitnis adutAut Ir^ f 

VIRG. ^n. I IS. 

And dwells such fury in celestial breasts? 

There is nothing in which men more deceive Uk 
selves than in what the world calls zeal. There : 
su many passions which hide themselves under 
and so many mischiefs arising from it, that so 
have gone so far as to say it would have been for 
benefit of mankind if it had never been reckoned 
the catalogue of virtues. It is certain, where i 
once laudable and prudential, it is an hundred tin 
criminal and erroneous ; nor can it be otherwise 
we consider that it operates with equal violence 
all religions, however opposite they may be to < 
anolhcr, and in all the sub-divisions of each relig 
in particular. 

We are told by some of the Jewish rabbins, t 
the first murder was occasioned by a religious c 
troversy ; and if we had the whole history of 2 
from the clays of Cain to our times, we should r« 
filled with !^o many scenes of slaughter and bio 
shed, as would make a wise man very careful h 
he sutlers himself to be actuated by such a princif 
when it only regards matters of opinion and spe 
lation. 

1 would have every zealous man examine his he 
thoroughly, and, I believe, he will often find, t 
what he calls a zeal for his religion, is either pri 
interest, or ill-nature. A man, who differs fr 
vnother in opinion, sets himself above him in his o 
judgihcnt,andiu several particulars pretends to be 1 
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wiser person*. This is a great provocation to the proud 
man, and gives a very keen edge to what he calls his 
zeal. And that this is the case very often, we may 
observe from the behaviour of some of the most 
zealous for orthodoxy, who have often great friend- 
ships and intimacies with vicious immoral men, pro- 
vided they do but agree with them in the same 
scheme of belief. The reason is, because the vi- 
cious believer gives the precedency to the virtuous 
man> and allows the good Christian to be the wor- 
thier person, at the same time that he cannot come 
up to his perfections. This we find exemplified in 
that trite passage which we see quoted in almost 
every system of ethics, though upon another occa- 
sion: 



'Video meliora proboque. 



Deleriora sequor- 

OVro.Met.vii.20. 

I see the right; and I approve it coo ; 
Cundemn the wrong, and yet the vrong pursue. 

TATE. 

On the contrary, it is certain, if our zeal were true 
and genuine, we should be much more angry with a 
sinner than a heretic; since there are several cases, 
which may excuse the latter before his great Judge, 
but none which can excuse the former. 

Interest is likewise a great infiamer, and sets a man 
on persecution under the colour of zeal. For this 
reason we find none are so forward to promote the 
true worship by fire and sword, as those who find 
their present account in it. But I shall extend the 
word interest to a larger meaning than what is gene- 
Eally given it, as it relates to our spiritual safety and 
weUare, as well as to our temporal. A man is glad 
to gain numbers on his side, as they serve to strength- 
en him in his private opinions. Every proselyte 

z 2 
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19 like a new argmnent for the establishment of his 
faith. It makes him believe that his principles carry 
conviction with them, and are the more likely to be 
true, when he finds they are conformable to the rea* 
son of others^ as well as to his own. And that this 
temper of mind deludes a man very often into an 
opinion of his zeal, may appear from the conmion 
behaviour of the atheist^ who maintains and spreads 
his opinions with as much heat as those wno be* 
lieve they do it only out of a passioa for God's 
glory. ^ ■ ; ^ 

IlUnature is another dreadfal mutator of aetL 
Many a good man may have a natural rancoor and 
malice in his heart, which has been in some measure 
quelled and subdued by religion ; but if it finds any 
pretence of breaking out, which does not seem to 
him inconsistent with the daties of a Christian, it 
throws off all restraint, and rages in fnll fury. Zeal 
is^ therefore, a great ease to a malicious man, by 
making him beheve he does God service, whilst he 
is gratifying the bent of a perverse revengeful 
temper. For this reason we find, that most of the 
massacres and devaittations which have been in the 
world, have taken their rise from a furious pretended 
2eal. 

I love to see a man zealous in a good matter, and 
especially when his zeal shews itself for advancing 
morality, and pronK>ting the happiness of mankind. 
But when I find the instruments be works with are 
racks and gibbets, gallies and dungeons ; when he 
imprisons mens' persons, confiscates their estates, 
ruins their families, and burns the body to save the 
soul, I cannot stick to pronounce of soch a one^ that 
(whatever he may think of his faith and religion) his 
faith is vain, and his religion unprofitable. 

After having treated of these false zealots in reli- 
gion, I cannot forbear mentioning a monstrous sp^ 
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cies of men, who one would not think had any exist- 
ence in nature^ were they not to be met with in or- 
dinary conversation, I mean the zealots in atheism. 
One would fancy that these men, though they fall 
short, in every other respect, of those who make a 
profession of religion, would at least outshine them 
in this particular, and be exempt from that single 
fault which seems to grow out of the imprudent fer- 
vours of religion. But so it is, that infidelity is pro- 
pagated with as much fierceness and contention, 
wrath and indignation, as if the safety of mankind 
depended upon it. There is something so ridicu- 
lous and perverse in this kind of zealots, that one 
does not know how to set them out in their proper 
colours. They are a sort of gamesters who are 
eternally upon the fret, though they play for no- 
thing. They are perpetually teizing their friends 
to come over to them, though at the same time they 
allow that neither of them shall get any thing by the 
bargain. In short, the zeal of spreading atheism is^ 
if possible, more absurd than atheism itself. 

Since I have mentioned this unaccountable zeal 
which appears in atheists and infidels, I must farther 
observe, that they are likewise in a most particular 
manner possessed with the spirit of bigotry. They are 
wedded to opinions full of contradiction and impos- 
sibility, and at the same time look upon the smallest 
difficulty in an article of faith as a sufficient reason 
for rejecting it. Notions that fall in with the com- 
mon reason of mankind, that are conformable to the 
sense of all ages, and ail nations, not to mention 
their tendency for promoting the happiness of socie- 
ties, or of particular persons, are exploded as errors 
and prejudices ; and schemes erected in their stead 
that are altogether monstrous and irrational, and 
require the most extravagant credulity to embrace 
them. I would fain ask one of these bi^otted infi- 

z 5 
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dels, supposing all the great pointt 6f atheism^ as 
the casual or eternal formation of the world, the 
materiality of a thinking substance, the mortalitjf of 
the soul, the fortuitous organization of the body, the 
motions and gravitation of matter* with the like 
particulars, were laid together and formed into a 
kind of creed, according to the opinions of the most 
celebrated atheists ; I say, supposing such a creed 
as this were formed, and imposed upon any one 
people in the worl^, whether it would not require 
an infinitely greater measure of faith, than any set 
of articles which they so violently oppose. Let me 
therefore advise this generation oi wranglers, for 
their own and for the public good, to act at Jeast so 
consistently with themselves, as not to burn with 
;Eeal for irreligion* and with bigotry for nonsense. 

iimi i "I > I. "ji* , 



N^lSe. WEDNESDAY, OCTOBERS, nil. 



Ccehm ipsum petimus stukitiu-^ 

H0R.80(L138. 

High Heaven itself oyr impious rage assails, 

F. 

Upon my return to my lodgings last night, I found 
a letter from my worthy friend the clergyman, whom 
I have given some account of in my former papers, 
He tells me in it that he was particularly pleased 
with the latter part of my yesterday's speculation ; 
and at the same time inclosed the following essay, 
which he desires me to publish as the sequel of that 
discourse. It consists partly of uncommon reflec- 
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tions, and partly of such as have been already usedj 
but now set in a stronger light. 

' A believer may be excused by the most har- 
dened atheist for endeavouring to make him a con-* 
vert, because he does it with an eye to both their 
interests. The atheist is inexcusable who tries to 
gain over a believer, becav)se he does not propose 
the doing himself or the believer any good by such sv 
conversion. 

* The prospect of a future state is the s^ret com-* 
fort and refreshment of my soul ; it is that which 
makes nature look gay about me ; it doubles all my 
pleasures, and supports me under all my afflictions^ 
I can l^k at disappointments and misfortunes, pain 
and sickness, death iiselC and what is worse than 
death, the loss of those who are dearest to me, with 
indifference, so long as I keep in view the pleasures 
of eternity, and the state of being in which there 
will be no fears nor apprehensions, pains nor sor^ 
rows, sickness nor separation. Why will any man 
be so impertinently officious as to tell me all this i^ 
only fancy and delusion? Is there any merit in be* 
}ng the messenger of ill news? If it is a dream, let 
me enjoy it, since it makes me both the happier and 
better man. 

f I must ponfess I do not know how to trust ^ 
man .who believes neither heaven nor hell, or in 
other words, a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. Not only natural self^Iove^ but reason di- 
rects us to promote our own interests above all 
things. It can never be for the interest of a be-? 
liever to do me a mischief, because he is sure upon 
the balance of accounts to find himself a loser by it^ 
On the contrary, if he considers his own welfare it^ 
his behaviour towards me, it will lead him to do me 
«11 the good he can, and at the same time restrain 
t^m 6om <toing me uny injury. An unbeliever doe< 
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liot act like a reasonable creature, if he favours me 
contrary to his present interest, or does not distress 
nie when it turns to his present advantage. Honour 
and good-nature may indeed tie up his hands ; but 
as these would be very much strengthened by reason 
and principle, so without them they are only in- 
stincts, or wavering unsettled notions^ which rest 
on no foundation. 

' Infidelity has been attacked with so good success 
of late years, that it is driven out of all its out- 
works. The atheist has not found his post tenable, 
and is therefore retired into deism, and a disbelief 
of revealed religion only. But the truth of it is, 
the greatest number of this set of men are those 
who, for want of a virtuous education, or examining 
the grounds of religion, know so very little of the 
matter in question, that their infidelity is but ano« 
ther term for their ignorance. 

' As folly and inconsiderateness are the founda- 
tions of infidelity, the great pillars and supports of 
it are either a vanity of appearing wiser than the 
rest of mankind, or an ostentation of courage in 
despising the terrors of another world, which have 
so great an influence on what they call weaker 
minds; or an aversion to a belief that must cut 
them off from many of those pleasures they propose 
to themselves, and fill them with remorse for many 
of those they have already tasted. 

' The great received articles of the Christian reli- 
gion have been so clearly proved, from the authOt 
rity of that divine revelation in which they are 
delivered, that it is impossible for those who have 
ears to hear, and eyes to see, not to be convinced of 
them. But were it possible for any thing in the 
Christian faith to be erroneous, I can find no ill 
consequences in adhering to it. The great points 
ol the incarnation and sufferings of our Saviour pro- 
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duce naturally such habk» of virtue ra the ftund oS 
man, that I say, supposing It were possible for us to 
be mistaken in them> the infidel himself must at 
least allow that no other system of religion eould so^ 
effectually contribute to the heightening of mx)rality« 
They give us j^reat ideas of the dignity of human 
nature^ and of the love whieh the Supreme Being 
bears to his creatures, and consequently engage uft 
in the highest acts of duty towards our Creator>ou£ 
neighbour, and ourselves. How many noble argut- 
ments has St. Paul raised from the chief articles of 
our religion^ for the advancing of morality in it» 
three great branches ? To give a single example in 
each kind. What can be a stronger motive ta 
a firm trust and reliance on the merries of our 
maker, than the giving us his son to suffer for us ? 
What can make us love and esteem even the most 
inconsiderable of mankind more than the thought 
that Christ died for him ? Or what dispose us to set 
a stricter guard upon the purity of our own hearts^ 
than our being members of Christ, and a ' part of 
the society of which that immaculate person is the 
head? But these are only a specimen of those ad- 
mirable inforcements of morality, which the apostle 
has drawn from the history of our blessed Saviour. 

' If oar modern infidels considered these matters 
with that candour and seriousness which they de* 
serve, we should not see them act with such a spirit 
of bitterness, arrogance, and malice. They would 
Boi be raising such insignificant cavils, doubts, and 
scruples, as mgy be started against every thing that 
is not capable of mathematical demonstration ; in 
order to unsettle the minds of the ignorant, disturb 
the public peace, subvert morality, and throw all 
things into confusion and disorder. If none of these 
reflections can have any influence on them, there is 
one that perhaps may, l^ecaqse it is adapted to thei/c 
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▼anity, b^ which thcv ^eem Co be guided much more 
than iheir reason. I would therefore have them 
con»id<>r, that the wi%e>it and be«t of men, in all ages 
of the world, have l>een thone who lived up to the 
religion of their country* when they faw nothing in 
it opposite to morality, and to the bett lights they 
had of the divine nature. Pythagoraii's first rule 
direct « us to worship the gods *' as it is ordained by 
law," for that is the most natural interpretation of 
the precept. S<x:ratet, who wa« the most re» 
nowned among the heathens both ior wisdom and 
▼irtue, in his last moments desires his friends to offer 
a cock to iCsculapius ; doubtless out of a submissive 
deference to the establishcKi worship of his country, 
Xenophon tells us, that his prince (whom he sets 
forth as a pattern of perfection) when he found his 
death approaching, offcsred sacrihces on the moun- 
tains to the Persian Jupiter, and the Sun, '^ accord- 
ing (o the custom of the Persians ;" lor Uioseare the 
words of (he historian *. Nay, the Epicureans and 
atomical philosophers shewed a very remarkable mo« 
decty in this particular ; lor though the being of a 
iifHi was entirely repugnant to their scliemes of na- 
tural philoiiophy, they contented themselves with 
the denial or a Providence, asserting at the same 
time the existence of gods in general ; because they 
would not shfK'k the common belief oi mankind, and 
the religion of their country/ L. 

* XciKiph, Cyropvd. Lib. 8. p. 5(K). Ed. Hutcbiai. 1747. 6vo. 
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N° 18-7. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1711. 



'Miseri quibus 



Intentaia niies- 

HOR. 1. Od. V. 12. 

Ah wretched they ! whom Pyrrha*s smile 
And unsuspected arts beguile ! 

BUNCOMBE. 

The intelligence given by this correspondent is so 
important and usei'ul, in order to avoid the persons 
he «peaks of, that I shall insert his letter at length. 

* MK. SPECTATOR, 

' I DO not know that you have ever touched 
upon a certain species of women, whom we ordina* 
rily call jilts. You cannot possibly go upon a more 
useful work, than the consiaeration of these danger* 
ou« animals. The coquette is indeed one degree to- 
wards the jilt ; but the heart of the former is bent 
upon admiring herself, and giving false hopes to her 
lovers ; but the latter is not contented to ho ex- 
tremely amiable, but she must add to that advantage 
a certain delight in being a torment to others. Thus 
when her lover is in the full expectation of success, 
the jilt shall meet him with a sudden indifference, and 
admiration in her face at his being surprised that he 
is received like a stranger, and a cast of her head an- 
other way with a pleasant scorn of the fellow's inso- 
lence. It is very probable the lover goes home ut- 
terly astonished and dejected, sits down to his 'scru- 
toire, sends her word in the most abject terms, that 
he knows not what he has done, that all which was 
'desirable in this life is so suddenly vanished from 
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him» that the charmer of his soul should withdraw 
the vital heat from the heart which {Mints tor her. 
He continues a mournful absence for some time, 
pining in secret, and out of homoar with all things 
which he meets with. At length he takes a resolu- 
tion to try his fate^ and explain with her resolute!/ 
upon her unaccountable carriage. He walks up to 
her apartment, with a thousand inquietudes and 
doubts in what manner he shall meet the first cast 
of her eye ; when upon his first appearance she flies 
towards him, wonders where he has been^ accuses 
him of his absence, and treats him with a fiuuiliarity 
as surprising as her former coldness. This good 
correspondence continues until the lady observes the 
lover grows happy in it, and then she interrupts it 
with some new inconsistency of behaviour. For (as 
I jtMt-nbw said) the happiness of a jilt consists only 
in the power of making others uneasy. But such ii 
the folly of this sect of women, that they carry ob 
this pretty skittish behaviour, until they have no 
charms left to render it supportable. Corinna, that 
used to torment all who conversed with her with 
false glances, and little heedless unguarded motions, 
that were to betray some inclination towards the 
man she would insnare, finds at present all she at- 
tempts that way unregarded ; and is obliged to in- 
dulge the jilt in her constitution, by laying artificial 
plots, writing perplexing letters from unknown 
hands, and making all the young fellows in love 
with her, until they find out who she is. Thus, 
as beiore 5 he gave torment by disguising her in- 
clination, she now is obliged to do it by hiding her 
person 

' As for my own part, Mr. Spectator, it has been 
my unhappy fate to be jilted from my youth up- 
ward; and as my taste has been very much towards 
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intrigue, and having intelligence with women of 
wit, my whole life has passed away in a series of 
impositions. I shall, for the benefit of the present 
race of young men, give some account of my loves. 
I know not whether you have heard of the famous 
girl about town called Kitty. This creature (for I 
must take shame upon myself) was my mistress in 
the days when keeping was in fashion. Kitty, under 
the appearance of being wild, thoughtless, and irre- 
gular in all her words and actions, concealed the 
tnost accomplished jilt of her time. Her negligence 
had to me a charm in it like that of chastity, and 
Want of desires seemed as great a merit, as the con* 
quest of them. The air she gave herself was that 
of a rompmg girl, and whenever I talked to hefr with 
any turn of fondness, she would immediately snatch 
off my perriwig, try it upon herself in the glass, 
tlap her arms a-feimbov*/, draw my sword, and make 
passes -on the wall, take off my cravat, and seiee it 
to make some other use of the lace, or run into some 
other unaccountable rompishness, until the time I 
had appointed to pass away with her was over. I 
weiit from her full of pleasure at the reflection that 
I had the keeping of so much beauty in a woman, 
who as she was too heedless t-o plea^ me, was also 
too unattentive to form a design to wrong me. 
Long did I divert every hour that hung heavy upon 
me in the company of Ihis creature, whom I looked 
Dpon as neither guilty nor innocent, but could laugh 
at myself fur my unaccountable pleasure in an ex 
pence upon her, until in the end it appeared my 
pretty insensible was with child by my footman. 

' This accident roused me into a disdain against 
all libertine women, under what appearance soever 
they hid their insincerity, and 1 resolved after that 
time to converse with none but those who lived 
withiu the rules of decency and honour. To this 

VOL. VJU. K K 
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end I formed myself into a more r^ular torn of 
haviour, and began to make visits, frequent ass* 
blies, and lead out ladies from the theatres, with 
the other insignificant duties which the profes 
servants of the fair place themselves in constant i 
diness to perform. In a very little time, (havin 
plentiful fortttne,) fathers and mothers began to 
gard me as a good match, and I found easy adr 
tance into the best families in town to observe ti 
daughters ; but I> who was born to follow the 
to no purpose, have by the force of my ill stars mi 
my application to three jilts successively. 

' Hyxna is one of those who form themselves i 
a melancholy and indolent air, and endeavour 
gain admirers from their inattention to all aroi 
them. Hyaena can loll in her coach, with sot 
thing so fixed in her countenance, that it is imp 
sible to conceive her meditation is employed only 
her dress and her charms in that posture. If it w 
not too coarse a simile, I should say, Hyaena, in 
figure she affects to appear in, is a spider in 
midst of a cobweb, that is sure to destroy every 
that approaches it. The net Hyaena throws fs 
fine, that you are taken in it before you can obse 
any part of her work. I attempted her for a Ic 
and weary season, but I found her passion went 
farther than to be admired ; and she is of that i 
reasonable temper, as not to value the inconstai 
of her lovers, provided she can boast she once 1 
their addresses. 

' Biblis was the second I aimed at, and her var 
lay in purchasing the adorers of others, and not 
rejoicing in their love itself. Biblis is no ma 
mistress, but every woman's rival. As soon a 
found this, I fell in love with Chlpe, who is 
present pleasure and torment. I have writ to 1: 
danced with her, and fought for her, and have b« 
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her man in the sight and expectation of the whole 
town these three years, and thought myself near the 
end of my wishes; when the other day she called 
me into her closet, and told me, with a very grave 
face, that she was a woman of honour, and scorned 
to deceive a man who loved her with so much sin- 
cerity as she saw I did, and therefore she must inform 
me that she was by nature the most inconstant crea- 
ture breathing, and begged of me not to marry her : 
If I insisted upon it, I should ; but that she was 
Jately kllen in love with another. What to do or 
say I know not, but desire you to inform me, and 
you will infinitely oblige, 

SIR, 

Your humble servant, 

CHARLES YELLOW.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Mr. Sly, haberdasher of hats, at the corner of Devereux-court, 
in the Strand, gives notice, that he has prepared very neat hats, 
rubbers, and brushes for the use of young tradesmen in the last 
year of apprenticeship, at reasonable rates. T. 
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JLeetut sum Jaudari a ie laudato viro, 

TULL. 

It gives me pleasare to be praised by you, whom all men 
praise. 

He is a very unhappy man who sets his heart upon 
being admired by the multitude, or affects a general 
and undistinguishing applause among men. What 

A A 2 
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pious men caU the testimoxiy of a good conscience, 
should be the measure of our ambition in this kind; 
that is to say« a man of spirit should contemn the 
praise of the ignorant, and like being applauded for 
nothing but what he knows in his own heart he de- 
serves. Besides which, the character of the person 
who commends you is to be considered, before you 
set a value upon his, esteem. The praise of an ig- 
norant man is only good* will, and you should receive 
his kindness as he is a good neighbour in society, 
and not as a good judge of your actions in point of 
fame and reputation. The satirist said vexy well 
of popular praise and acclamations^ ' Give the tink- 
ers and coblers their presents again, and learn to 
live of yourself^.' It is an argument of a loose and 
ungQverned mind to be affected with the promis* 
cuous approbation of the generality of mankind; 
and a man of virtue should be too delicate for so 
coarse an appetite of fame. Men of honour should 
endeavour only to please the worthy, and the man 
of merit should desire to be tried only by his peers. 
I thought it a noble sentiment which I heard yester- 
day uttered in conversation ; ' I know, said a gen- 
tleman, a way to be greater than any man. If he 
has worth in him, I can <e^ice in his superiority to 
me ; and that satisfaction is a greater act of the soul 
in me, than any in him which can possibly appear 
to me/ This thought could proceed but from a 
candid and generous spirit ; and the approbation of 
such minds is what may be esteemed true praise : 
for with the common race of men there is nothing 
commendable but what they themselves may hope 
to be partakers of, and arrive at ; but the motive 
truly glorious is, when the mind is set rather to do 

* ToUat sua munera ccrdo : 

Tecum habita. — 

P£RS. Saf. iv. 5]. 
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things laudable, than to purchase reputation. Where 
there is that sincerity as the foundation of a good 
name, the kind opinion of virtuous men will be an 
unsought, but a necessary consequence. The Lace- 
daemonians, though a plain people, and no preten- 
ders to politeness, had a certain delicacy in their 
sense of glory, and sacrificed to the Muses when 
they entered upon any great enterprise. They 
would have the commemoration of their actions be 
transmitted by the purest and most untainted memo- 
rialists. The din which attends victories and public 
triumphs, is by far less eligible than the recital of 
the actions of great men by honest and wise histo- 
rians. It is a frivolous pleasure to be the admira- 
tion of gaping crowds ; but to have the approbation 
of a good man in the cool reflections of his closet, is 
a gratification worthy an heroic spirit. The applause 
of the crowd makes the head giddy, but the attesta* 
tion of a reasonable man makes the heart glad. 

What makes the love of popular or general praise 
still more ridiculous, is, that it is usually given for 
circumstances which are foreign to the persons ad- 
mired. Thus they are the ordinary attendants on 
power and riches, which may be taken out of one 
man's hands, and put into another's. The applica* 
tion only, and not the possession, makes those out« 
ward tilings honourable. The vulgar and men of 
Stense agree in admiring men for having what they 
themselves would rather be possessed of; the wise 
roan applauds him whom he thinks most virtuous, 
the rest of the world him who is most wealthy. 

When a man is in this way of thinking, I do not 
know what can occur to one more monstrous, than 
to see persons of ingenuity address their services and 
performances to num no way addicted to liberal 
arts. In these cases, the praise on one hand, antl 
the patronage on the other, are equally the obiecU 
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of ridicule. Dedications to ignorant men are at ab- 
lurd at utiy of the tpeecbet otfiulfinch iu the Droll, 
Such an uddrttut one it apt to translate into other 
wordt ; and when the different partiet are thoroughly 
connidercd, the panegyric generally impliet no more 
than if the author should say to the patron ; ' My 
very good lord, you and I can never understand one 
anoth<^r, therefore 1 humbly detire we may be inti* 
matci friends for the future. 

The rich may as well ask to borrow of the poor, 
as the man of virtue or merit hope for addition to 
his character from any but such as himself. He that 
commends another engages so much of his own repu* 
tation as he gives to that oerson commended ; and 
he that has nothing laudable in himself is not of abil- 
ity to be such a surety. The wise Phocion was so 
sensible how dangerous it wat to be touched with 
what the multitude approved, that upon a general 
acclamalion made when he wat making an oration, 
he turned to an intelligent friend who ttood near 
htm, and anked in a surpritcd manner, ' What ilip 
have I made ?' 

I thai! conclude this paper with a billet which has 
fallen into my hand», and wai written to a lady from 
a gentleman whom the had highly commended. The 
author of it had formerly been her lover. When all 
possibility of commerce between them on the subject 
of love wa5 cut off, she spoke so handsomely of him, 
^t to give occation to thii letter. 

' MADAM, 

' I SHOULD be inscHRiblc to a stupidity, if I 
could forbear making you my acknowledgments for 
your late mention of me with so much applause. It 
IS, 1 think, vouriiite to give me new sentiments: as 
you formerly inspired me with the true sense of 
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love, so do you now with the true sense of glory. 
As desire had the least part in the passion I 
heretofore professed towards you, so has vanity 
no share in the glory to which you have now raised 
me. Innocence* knowledge, beauty, virtue, sin- 
cerity, and discretion, are the constant ornaments 
of her who has said this to roe. Faroe is a babblerj, 
but 1 have arrived at the highest glory in this world, 
the commendation of the roost deserving person in 
it» X« 



N° 1»9, SATURDAY, OCTOBERS, 1711. 



— — P<rfri* j>M/fl/M imago, 

VIRG. ^n. X. 824. 

An image of paternal tenderness. 

The following letter being written to my bookseller, 
upon a subject of which I treated some time since, 
I shall publish it in this paper, together with the let-. 
ter that was inclosed in it. 

' MR. BUCKLEY, 

'Mr. spectator having of late descanted 
upon the cruelty of parents to their children, I have 
been induced (at the request of several of Mr. Spec- 
tator's admirers) to inclose this letter, which I assure 
you is the original from a father to. his own son, not- 
withstanding the latter gave but little or no provo- 
cation. It would be wonderfully obliging to the 
world, if Mr. Spectator would give us his opinion of 
it in some of his speculations, and particularly to 
(Mr. Buckley) 

Your humble servant.* 
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* SfRR4H> 

'You are a saucy audacious rascal^ and both 
fool and mad, and I care not a farlbing whether you 
comply or no ; that doei not raze out my imprei- 
ticmi of your insolence, going about railing at me, 
and the next day to solicit my favour. These are 
inconsistencies, such as diu'over thy reason de- 
praved. To be brief, I never desire to see your 
lace ; and, sirrah, if you go to tlie workhouse, it is 
no disgrace* to me for you to be supported there; 
and if you starve in the streets 1*11 never give any 
thing underhand in your behalf. If I have any more 
of your scribbling nonsense, I'll break your head thts 
first time 1 set bight on you. You arc a itubborn 
beast ; is this your gratitude for my giving you mo- 
n<-y r You roj^ac?, I'll bt'tccr your judgment, and 
give you II greater scn:,c of your duty to (I regret to 
py) your liitlier, &c'. 

' P. S. It's prudence for you to keep out of my 
si^^ht ; for to reproach nte, that might overcomes 
right, on the outside of your letter, I shall give you a 
great knock on the scuii fur it.' 



Was there ever such an image of paternal tendcr- 
^e^s ! ft was usual among some ot the (Wrecks to 
make their slaves drink to excess, and then expose 
them lo their chihiren, who by that means conceived 
un early aversion to a vice which makes men apj)ear 
so mon'^lious and irrational. I have ex[>oseJ this 
picture of an unnatural tiithcr with the same inten- 
tion, that its deformity m ly deter others from its re- 
semblance. If the reader has a mind lo see a fa- 
ther ol' the same stamp represented in the most ex- 
qu!iite strokes of humour, he may meet with it in 
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one of the finest comedies that ever appeared, upon 
the English stage : I meaa the part of Sir Sampspn 
ill Love for Love. 

I musi: not however engage myself blindly on the 
''side of the son, to whom the fond letter above-writ- 
ten was directed. His father calls him a * saucy 
and audacious rascal' in the first line, and I am afraid 
upon examination he will prove but an ungracious 
youth. ' To go about raihng' at his father^ and to 
{ind iK> other pkce but * the outside of his letter' 
to tell him * that might overcomes right* — if it does 
not discover ' his reason to be depraved/ and ' that 
he is either fool or mad/ as the choleric old gentle- 
9ian tells him^ we may at least allow that the father 
will do very well in endeavouring to ' better his 
judgment, and give him a greater sense of his duty.' 
But whether this may be brought about by ' break- 
ing bis head/ or ' giving him a great knock oh the 
scull/ ought, I think, to be well considered. -Upon 
tke whole, I wish the father has not met with his 
Eiatch, and that he may not be as equally paired with 
A sonji as the mother in Virgil : 



■Crudelis tu guo^^e mater . 



CrudelU maier magisy an puer improbus ilk? 
Im^robus ilia puer, crudelis tu quoque m<der. 

£OL.viii. 48. 

O barbarous mother thirsting to destroy \ 
More cruel was the mother or the boy } 
Both, both alike delighted to destroy, 
Tb' unnatural mother, and the ruthless boy. 

WARTON. 

Or like the crow and her egg in the Greek proverb : 
Bad the crow, bad the egg. 
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I must lii'rr take notice of a letter which I have 
rrt i'i\ivl friuii an iiitknown cor respondents upon the 
siihjrci ol' my paper, u{j<in which the foregoing Ict- 
tt't i^ likcMi^e loundcd. The writer of it «eein> 
vi-ry mill h c (iiiciTni:d le»t that |>aper should seem to 
giv4' c-rirourui^rmrnt to the disobedience of children 
towards ihrir parents ; but if the writer of it will 
t'dkv thr pains to read it ovf r again attentively, I 
dare; Nay lii« apprcliciisioni will vanish. Pardon and 
rcM out ilialifii) arc all iht; penitent daughter requests, 
and all that I coiitcml for in her b<:half« and in thi< 
c aic I may use: tht*. saying of an eminent wit« who, 
upon s(iin<; great men s pressing him to forgive his 
daughtcT who had married agamst his con»ent» told 
them hi.* i tnild refuse nothing to their instances, but 
that her would have them remember there was dif- 
fi:r«riic;i: between giving and forgiving. 

I must <-onfes<t, in all controversies between pa- 
rf'iifs and (iii-ir cliJMrcMi, I am naturally prejudiced 
in fivour of the former. The obligation on that 
Nidc c .tn nt:vt'r bi; at (|iiiltcd, and 1 think it is one 
fii till- ^KMtfst iirilcctions u|K>n human nature, that 
]u(('rn:ii in^tini t should be a stronger motive to love 
than Mhal gratitude; that the receiving of favours 
hhouhi he a la^ inducement to a good- will, tender- 
ne.. and c oninnseiation, than the conferring of 
them ; and thai (lie taking care of any person should 
endear the diild or dependant more to the parent 
oi heiielac tor, than the [)arent or benefactor to the 
<l»dd or dependant; \et so it hapj>ens, that for one 
< niel parent we meet with a tliou^and undutiiul chil- 
<|p n. 1 hi> U, indeed, wonderfully contrived (as I 
hiivr foiMU'ily observed) tor the support of every 
li\in/{ spec its ; but at the same time that it shew i 
ihtr wisdom ol th<i Creator, it discovers the imper- 
lei ii(iii and dei^'-neracy ollhe creature. 
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interpretation yoti may meet with, I beg the favour 
of you to lay before all the world the unhappy condi- 
tion of us poor vagrants, who are really in a way of 
labour instead of idleness. There are crowds of us 
whose manner of livelihood has long ceased to be 
pleasing to us; and who would willingly lead a new 
life, if the rigour of the virtuous did not for ever 
expel us from coming into the world again. As il 
now happens, to the eternal infamy of the male sex» 
falsehood among you is not reproacnful, but credulity 
in women is infamous. 

* Give me leave, sir, to give you my history. 
You are to know that I am a daughter of a man of a 
good reputation, tenant to a man of quality. The 
heir of this great house took it in his head to cast a 
lavourable eye upon me, and succeeded. I do not 
pretend to say he promised me marriage : I was not 
a creature silly enough to be taken by so foolish a 
story : but he ran away with me up to this town, 
and introduced me to a grave matron, with whom I 
boards for a day or two with great gravity, and 
was not a little pleased with the change of my con- 
dition, from that of a country life to the finest com- 
pany, as I believed, in the whole world. My hum- 
ble servant made me understand that I should always 
be kept in the plentiful condition I then . enjoyed ; 
when afler a very great fondness towards me, he 
one day took his leave of me for four or five days. 
In the evening of the same day my good landlady 
came to me, and observing me very pensive, began 
to comfort me, and with a smile told me I must see 
the world. When I was deaf to all she could say 
to divert tne, she began to tell me with a very frank 
air that I must be treated as I ought, and not take 
these squeamish humours upon me, for my friend 
had left me to the town ; and, as their phrase is, she 

VOL. VIII. B B 
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expected I would see company^ or I must be treated 
like what I had brought myself to. This put roe 
into a fit of crying: and I immediately, in a true 
sense of my condition, threw myself on the floor, 
deploring my fate, calling upon all that was good 
and sacred to succour me. While I was in all this 
agony, I observed a decrepid old fellow come into 
the room, and looking with a sense of pleasure in his 
face at all my vehemence and transport. In a pause 
of my distress I heard him say to the shameless old 
woman who stood by me, *' She is certainly a newr 
face, or else she acts it rarely." With that the gen- 
tlewoman, who was making her market of me, in all 
the turn of my person, the heaves of my passion, 
and the suitable change of my posture, took occa- 
sion to commend my neck, my shape, my eyes, my 
limbs. All this was accompanied with such speeches 
as you may have heard horse-coursers make in the 
sale of nags, when they are warranted for their 
soundness: You understand hv this time I was left 
in a brothel, and exposed to the next bidder who 
could purchase me of my patroness. This is so 
much the work of hell : the pleasure in the posses- 
sion of us wenches, abates in proportion to the de- 
grees we go beyond the bounds of innocence ; and 
no man is gratined, if there is nothing left for him to 
debauch. Well, sir, my first man, when I came 
upon the town, was Sir Jeoffry Foible, who was ex- 
tremely lavish to me of his money, and took such a 
fancy to me that he would have carried me off, if 
my patroness would have taken any reasonable terms 
for me ; but as he was old, his covetousness was his 
strongest passion, and poor I was soon left exposed 
to be the common refuse of all the rakes and de- 
bauchees in town. I cannot tell whether you will 
dome justice or noj till I see whether you print 
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this or not ; otherwise, as I now live with Sal ^, I 
could give you a very just account of who and who 
is together in this town. You perhaps won't be- 
lieve it ; but I know of one who pretends to be a 
very good protestant« who lies with a Roman catho- 
lic : but more of this hereafter, as you please me. 
There do come to our house the greatest politicians 
of the age ; and Sal is more shrewd than any body 
^inks. No body can believe that such wise men 
could go to bawdy-houses out of idle purposes. I 
have heard them oflen talk of Augustus Cassar, who 
bad intrigues with the wives of senators, not out of 
wantonness but stratagem. 

' It is a thousand pities you should be so severely 
virtuous as I fear you are ; otherwise after one visit 
or two, you would soon understand that we womeii 
of the town are not such useless correspondents as 
vou may imagine : you have undoubtedly heard that 
it was a courtesan who discovered Catihne*s conspi- 
racy. If you print this Til tell you more; and am 
in the mean tiipe, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 

REBECCA NETTLETOP.' 
* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I AM an idle young woman that would work 
for my livelihood, but that I am kept in such a 
manner as I cannot stir out. My tyrant is an old 
jealous fellow, who allows me nothing to appear in. 
I h&ve but one shoe and one slipper ; no head-dress, 
and no upper petticoat. As you set up for a re- 
former, I desire you would t^ke me out of this 
wicked way, and keep me yourself. 

EVE AFTERDAY.* 

tfc A celebrated courtesan and .procuress of those times. 

B B 2 
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' MR. IPtCTATOK, 

'I AM to complain to you of g net of imiH*r« 
tinent Cfixromb^t who vi:.it the aptrtmentu of ui 
women of tho town, only, a* they call it^ to lec the 
world. I muft confesi to you« tnii to men of delj- 
cacy mi[^ht have an effci't to ciire chem | but ai ihvy 
arc ftupid, noiny, and drunken fellows, it tendi only 
to make vice in themielven, an they think, pleasant 
and humorous and at the same time nauseous in us. 
I ihall, lir, hereaUer from time to time give you the 
namei of these wretchci who pretend to enter our 
houftCf merely at Spetrtatom. Tnene men think it wit 
to uie ut ill: pray tell them, however worthy we are 
of <uch treatment, it it unworthy tliem to oe guilty 
of it towards ujt. Pray, nir, take notice of thin, and 
pity the opprcAScd : I wixh wc could add to it, the 
Inn(x:ont. T. 



N^lDl. TUESDAY, OCTOKKR 9, nil. 

■ ■ ' bhn httsvft 

IfOM. It. ii. Cu 

— — Deludinf iriiion of the night. 

FOPK. 

Some ludicrous whoolmen have put the raw, that if 
an n%% were placed between two bundles of hay, 
M'hic'h affected his sennes c(iually on each %'ii\c, and 
tempted him in (he ver^ »ame degree, whether it 
would be possible for him to cat of either. They 
generally doterminq this question to the disadvau* 
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iage of the ass, who they say would starve in the 
midst of plenty, as not having a single grain of free- 
will, to determine him more to the one than to the 
other. The bundle of hay on either side striking 
his sight and smell in the same proportion, would 
i^eep him in a perpetual suspence, like the two 
magnets, which travellers have told us, are placed 
one of them in the roof, and the other in the floor 
of Mahomet's burying-place at Mecca, and by that 
means, say they, pull the impostor's iron coffin with 
such an equal attraction, that it hangs in the air be- 
tween both of them. As for the ass^s behaviour in 
such nice circumstances, whether he would starve 
sooner than violate his neutrality to the two bundles 
of hay, I shall not presume to determine; but only 
take notice of the conduct of our own species in the 
same perplexity. When a man has a mind to ven- 
ture his money in a lottery, every figure of it appears 
equally alluring, and as likely to succeed as any of 
its fellows. They all of thera have the same pre- 
tensions to good-luck, stand upon the safme foot of 
competition, and no manner or reason can be given 
why a man should prefer one to the other befoife the 
lottery is drawn. In this case therefore caprice 
very often acts in the place of reason, and forms to 
itself some groundless imaginary motive, where real 
and substantial ones are wanting. I know a well- 
meaning man that is very well pleased to risk his 
good-fortune upon the number 1711, because it is 
^he year of our Lord. / I am acquainted with a 
tacker that would give a good deal for the number 
J 34-*. On the contrary, I have been told of a cer^ 

* In the year 1704 a bill was brought into the house of com- 
mons against occasional conformity ; and in order to make it pass 
through the house of lords, it was proposed to tack, it to a money- 
bill. This occasioned warm debates, and at length it was put 
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tittii ciaIoui «li««oiit(*r, who being a great enemy to 
)>o(M-ry, aixl fivlieving that bad men arc; llic iiin^t lbr« 
hinalc in tliis worlu, will luy two to one on tlie 
number fitm again*'! nny otb«:r number, becAUMs, 
•iiyi ho, it 1% lh« number uf the boa^t^. Several 
wouM proler Ih^r number I'J/XX) before any other, 
K« It \% the number of the poundu in the great prize. 
Ill thort, Mime ar«* ph*a%e(l to /ind their own age in 
(Iteir number; lome that they liavo got a number 
wtiicii makcf a pretty apiM^arance in the cvphern ; 
ami olheri, bocau«e it i* tne same number that suc- 
ceeded in the la%i lottery. Kacli oflheie, upon no 
other grounds thinks he utandu fairest for the great 
lot, an<l that ho \% posHotiiied of what may not be im« 
properly ralh'd ' the golden number t*' 

'I 'hole principles of election arc the pastimes and 
cxtravaganrcf of human reason, which is of so busy 
a nature, that it will be exerting itself in the mrune^t 
trifles, and working eve n when it wants niatcnaU. 
The wisest of men are «;omrtimes acted I by such 
una( ( ountahle motiveit, as the life of the fool, and 
the siiperslit'ioiM i*< ^uidrd by nntiiing else. 

I am surprised that none of the fortune-tell«Ts, or, 
as the French call them, the Diseurt de hnnne Avan* 
ture, who publish their bills in every quarter of the 
town, have turned our lotteries to their advan* 
tage. Did any of tlie.m set up for a caster of fortu« 
nate figures, what might he not get by his pretended 
discoveries and predictirnis? 

I remember among the mlvcrti semen ts in the 

to Ih** v/Hr } whrti liH were ffir larking } but a Urfr majoriiy 
hr'mfr af;4in4( it, the motion w.ii (nrr-rulffl, ;in;l thr hill niif- 
<'arrir<l. 

• In thr Rf vrlptionn, f>f^ ch. xiii. vff. \H. 

f AliiulinK to i\\e number i .10 called iu (ho Cjlcnt!ar. 

\ Actuated. 
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Post- Boy of September the 27 th^ I was surprised to 
see the following one: 

' Thh is \o give notice, that ten shillings over 
and abov« the market«price« will be given for the 
ticket in the 1,500,0001. lottery, No. 132, by N^th, 
pliff £^t the Bible and Thre^ Crowns in Cheap* 
side.' 

This advertisement has given great matter of spe- 
culation to coffee-house theorists. Mr. ClifTs prin- 
ciples and conversation have been canvassed upon 
thj8 occasion, and various conjectures m^de why he 
should thus set his heart upon No. 132. I have e3C«» 
amined ail the powers in those numbers, broken 
them into fractions, extracted the square and cube 
root, divided and multiplied tbem all ways, but 
could not arrive at the secret until about three days 
ago, when I received the following letter from an 
unknown hand; by which I find that Mr. Nath. 
Cliff is only the agent, and not the principal in this 
advertisement. 



* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I AM the person that lately advertised I 
would give ten shillings more than the current price 
for the ticket No. 1 32 in the lottery now drawing ; 
which is a secret I have communicated to some 
friends, who rally me incessantly upon that acpount. 
You must know 1 have but one ticket, for which 
reason, and a certain dream I have lately had more 
than once, I was resolved it should be the number I 
most approved. I am so positive I have pitched 
upon the great lot, that I could almost lay all I am 
worth of it. My visions are so frequent and strong 
'upon this occasion, that I have not only possessed the 
lot, but disposed of the money which in all proba* 
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biltty it will sell for. This morning in particalarj 
I set up an equipage which I look upon to be the 
gayest in the town ; the liveries are very rich« but 
not gaudy. I should be very glad to see a specab- 
tion pr two upon lottery sufa^ects^ in which yoo 
would oblige all people* concerned^ and in parti- 
cular^ 

Your most humble servant, 

GEORGE GOSLING. 

f P. S. Dear Spec, if I get the 12^000 pound. 111 
make thee a handsome present.' 

After hayinjg wished my correspondent good 
luck, and thanked him for his intended kindness, 1 
shall for this time dismiss the subject of the lot 
tery,'and only observe, that the greatest part ol 
mankind are in some degree guilty of my friend 
Gosling's extravagance. We are apt to rely upor 
future prospects, and become really expensive while 
we are only rich in possibility. We live up to oui 
expectations, not to our possessions, and make s 
figure proportionable to what we may be, not whal 
wu are. We outrun our present income, as noi 
doubting to disburse * ourselves out of the profib 
of some future place, project, or reversion that wc 
have in view. It is through this temper of mind 
which is so common among us, that we see trades- 
men break, who have met with no misfortunes ir 
their business ; and men of estates reduced to po- 
verty, who have never suffered from losses or re 
pairs, tenants, taxes, or law-suits. In short, it is 
tins foolish sanguine temper, this depending upoi: 
contingent futurities, that occasions romantic gene- 
rosity, chimerical grandeur, senseless ostentation^ 

* Disburse seems to stand here for reimburse. 
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4nd generally ends in beggary and ruin. The man 
/who will live above his present circumstances, is in 
jgreat danger of living in a little time much beneath 
them ; or, as the Italian proverb runs, ' The man 
who lives by hope, will die by hunger/ 

It should be an indispensable rule in life, to con<' 
tract our desires to ourpresent condition, and, what- 
ever may be our expectations, to live within the 
compass of what we actually possess. It will be 
time enough to enjoy an estate when it comes into 
our hands; but if we anticipate our good fortune, 
we shall lose the pleasure of it when' it arrives, and 
may possibly never possess what we h^ve ^o foolishly ' 
counted upon. L. 



N'*192. WEDNESDAY, OCT. 10, 1711. 



Uno ore omnes otnn/'a 



Bona dicere, et hmdare fortunas meas, 
S>ui gnatum haberem tidi ingenio pradituntf 

T£R. Andr. Act i. Sc.l. 



All the world 



With one accord said all good thingf, and prais'd 
My happy fortunes, who possess a sou 
So good, so liberaUy dispofed.-— — : 

COLMAN. 

I STOOD the other day, and beheld a father sitting 
in the middle of a room with a large family of chil- 
dren about him; and methought I could observe in 
his countenance different motions of delight, as he 
turned his eye toward^ the one and the other of 
them. The man is a person moderate in his designs 
fpi thpir preferment and welfare : and as he ha§ ai) 
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ea%y fortune, lu* it not tolicitout to make a grett 
onr. IJii c'Idrr M>n is a child of a very towardly 
din |)Oftit toil* uiid an much at Khe father Jovei him, I 
dart! rjky hi* \%ill never be a knave to improve hii 
liiriuni*. I do not know any man who ha» a juiter 
ri'linh of liti: than the per ion I am speaking o( of 
krrns a Inaier jjuard againit the terrors of want, or 
the iio))e« of i^ain. It ii uiual in a crowd of children, 
lor ilir parent to name out of hi« own flock all the 
great otriceri of the kinf(dom. There it lomething 
no very lurpriHlni^ in the part* of a child of a mani 
own, that tliirre m noihin); too great to be ex|)ected 
from Ink cndownivntii. I know a good woman who 
ban but tliiec ftoiin, and there ii« ihe lays, nothinr 
shorx|MrLi!t with more certainty, than that she sbail 
sci; one* of thirm a bishop, the other a judge, and the 
third a court-phybician. The humour is, that any 
tiling vvhic h <'uii iiap|H*n to any man's child, is ey- 
pccu-d by 4'V4'r\ nmii for his own. But jny friend, 
wJkiiii I wu!i ^oin^ to .s}ieuk of, docs not flatter him- 
self with Hiu li vain rxpcclaiionn, but has his tye 
more upon the virtue and disposition of his children, 
than their advancement or wealth. Good habitt 
are wiial will certainly im|)rove a man's tbrtune and 
reputation ; but, on the other side, atlluence of for- 
tune will not as probably produce good ailcctions of 
the mind. 

it is very natural for a man of a kind disposition, 
to auiu>e hmuelfwith the promises his imagination 
maki's to hini ol the tuturo condition of his children, 
uiul to r(r|)reiient to himself the figure they shall bear 
in the world after he has letl it. When his pro- 
Hpec Is of this kiixl are agreeable, his fondness gives 
us it wer(! a longer date to hist own life ; and the 
survivorslii]) of a worthy man in his son, is a plea- 
sure scarce infriior to the hones of the continuance 
oi his own life. That man is happy who can believe 
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of his s<Mi, that he will escape the follies and indis^ 
cretions of which he himself was guilty, and pursue 
and improve every thing that was valuable in him. 
The continuance of his virtue is much more to be 
regarded than that of his life; but it is the most la- 
mentable of all reflections, to think that the heir of a 
man's fortune is such a one as will be a stranger to 
his friends, alienated from the same interests, and a 
promoter of every thing which he himself disap- 
proved. An estate in possession of such a successor 
to a good man, is worse than laid waste; and the 
family, of which he is the head, is in a more deplo- 
rable condition than that of being extinct. 

When I visit the agreeable seat of my honoured 
friend Ruricola, and walk from room to room re- 
volving many pleasing occurrences, and the expres- 
sions of many just sentiments I have heard him ut- 
ter, and see the booby his heir in pain, while he is 
doing the honours of his house to the friend of 
his rather, the heaviness it eives one is not to be 
expressed. Want of genius is not to be imputed 
to any man, but want of humanity is a man's own 
fault. The son of Ruricola (whose life was one 
continued series of worthy actions, and gentleman- 
like inclinations) is the companion of drunken 
clowns, and knows no sense of praise but in the 
iiattery he receives from his own servants ; his plea- 
sures are mean and inordinate, his language base 
and filthy, his behaviour rough and absurd. Is this 
creature to be accounted the successor of a man of 
virtue, wit and breeding ? At the same time that 
I have this melancholy prospect at the house where 
I miss my old friend, 1 can go to a gentleman's not 
far off it, where he has a daughter who is the pic- 
ture both of his body and mind, but both improved 
with the beauty and modesty peculiar to her sex. 
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Il i^ Oir who Rupplifs tli« luss u( her Hither (o the 
world; y}\v, without hi^ name or fortuiir, is a truer 
fnrniori.il <>\' him, tliaii her brother who surctrcdi 
him ill l)olh. Sm h iiii ofl's)>riii){ ai the eldeiiit son ut' 
my friend ptTpetualeH hin fiilher in thu same manner 
0^ ihf- appraraiuv ot' his ^host would: it is indeed 
Kurit'ota, hut it i\ Kuiirolu grown frightful. 

I know not to what to attribute tlic brutal turn 
which thi^ )<>->(>)( *^^^^^ 1^^'* taken, except il may be 
tr» a certain severity and dislame which his father 
u.<«i'd towards hirni Ind might, perhaps, have occa« 
•iont'd a diNlike to thnw. modes of life*, which were 
not niadt* amiable l4» him by freedom and affability. 

We may promise ourseive* that no such cxcrc- 
icciice will appear in the family of the Cornelii, 
w)i«'re the father lives with his sons like their eldest 
brother, and the sons converse with him os if they 
<lid il tor no other rrason but that he is the wisest 
mail ot their ai<{ii.iinlan(e. As the C'orix^lii ''^ arc 
einiiu'iit traders, their good corre*-|)ondi:n(-e wiih 
each other is useful to all that kiiuvv lluin, as welt 
as to themHclvfs : and their friendship, go(»d-\\ill 
and kind oi!ir«'s, are dis])osed of joiiitU aswi'll as 
their lortune, «(o that no one ever obliged one of 
fliciu, who had i:oi the obligation multiplied in re- 
turns ftrim tlieni all. 

It is the most beautiful object the eyes of man can 
behold, to see a man of worth and hi'* son live in 
ill! i lit ire unreserved correspondence. I'hc mutual 
kindness and atiectiou between theai, give an iu- 

* By the Cornelii, tht* S])e('tator is iup{)0!fr(l to fiiran tKr fa- 
mily ot the Kykk'K, incK.haiit!! uf (iMtiiiclioi) : ot M^hdin ti.ituis 
i-.ylt:s, cv(|, the fatht^r, who wasi a ciiiedoi ol thcr l-..ist-Iu<iu (.<im- 
|iany, and ^Ulctnuii ol Ltiiulun, wjb tiiatcd k batonct 1 Geo. 1. 
Hi» 4"l(l»:"i j'lrviviiiK 'ni\i, f^ii J«'*»ii Ia !i'-,, tari. •A;if. uttfri vi.ii<!i 
lonl nrt.iviif '(II fill', Atid'aindhri ot hi* -.'jli. '.:. jo '*[\. Kyi'", Kiii 
',•*: '■i:nlt'«)t I.ci.'l«j» ill !"<'.' ■ 
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expressible satisfaction to all who know them. It 
is a sublime pleasure which increases by the parli« 
cipation. It is as sacred as friendshrp^ as pleasure* 
able as love> and as joyful as religion. This state 
of mind does not only dissipate sorrow^ which would 
be extreme without it, but enlarges pleasures which 
would otherwise be contemptible. The most in- 
different thing has its force and beauty when it is 
spoke by a kind father^ and an insignificant trifle has 
its weight when offered by a dutiful child. I know 
not how to express it, but I think I may call it a 
^ transplanted self-love.' All the enjoyments and 
sufierings which a man meets with are regarded 
only as they concern him in the relation he has to 
another. A man's very honour receives a new va- 
lue to him, when he thinks that, when he is in his 
grjiLve, it will be had in remembrance that such an 
action was done by such a one's father. Such con- 
siderations sweeten the old man's evening, and his 
soliloquy delights him when he can say to himself^ 
No man can tell ray child, his father was either un- 
merciful, or unjust. My son shall meet many a 
man who shall say to him, ^ I was obliged to thy 
father, and be my child a friend to his child for 
ever.' 

It is not in the power of all men to leave illus- 
trious names or great fortunes to their posterity, 
but they can very mach conduce to their having 
industry,' probity, valour and justice. It is in every 
roan's power to leave his son the honour of descend- 
ing from a virtuous man, and add the blessings of 
heaven to whatever he leaves him. I shall end this 
rhapsody with a letter to an excellent young man 
of my acquaintance, who has lately lost a worthy 
father. 
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* DEAR tlB, 

' I KNOW no part of life more impcrliiient 
than Ihc oflke of adminiitcruig conioliiUun : I will 
iiot enter into it, for I cannot but applaud your 
grief. The virtuous priiit'iple» vou had from thai 
excellent man, whom you have loit, have wrought 
in you ai they ought, to make a youth of three and 
twenty incapable of comfort upon coming into pot« 
feition of a great fortune. I doubt not but you will 
honour \\\% memory by a modeit enjoyment of his 
eitate; and tcorn to triumph over his grave, by 
employing in riot, exce«i, and debauchery, what be 
purchased with so much industry, prudence, and 
wisdom. This is the true way to shew the sense 
you have of your loss, and to taVe away the distress 
of others upon the occasion. You cannot recal your 
father by your grief, but you may revive him to his 
friends by your conduct.' T. 



N^ 193. THURSDAY, OCT. 11, 1711, 



Irtf^rntrm foribut thmui nlta itififrhis 



Mane talutantum lot it vomit adibut utulutn. 

VIRG. Geor|. U.-MI. 

His Ixirdshi'i'i palace view, whoie {K^rtaU proud 
Each morning vomit forth a cringing crowd. 

WAKIUNy&c. 

When we look round u», and behold the slran^c 
variety of* factis and persons which fill the streets 
with business and hurry, it ii no unpleasant amutie* 



t 
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men! to make guesses at their different pursuits, 
and judge by their countenances, what it is that so 
anxiously engages their present attention. Of all 
this busy crowd, there are none who would give a 
man inclined to such inquiries better diversion for 
his thoughts, than those whom we call good cour- . 
tiers, and such as are assiduous at the levies of 
great men. These worthies are got into a habit of 
being servile with an air, and enjoy a certain vanity 
in being known for understanding how the world 
passes. In the pleasure of this they can rise early, 
go abroad sleek and well-dressed, with no other hope 
or purpose, but to make a bow to a man in court 
favour, and be thought, by some insignificant smile 
of his, not a little engaged in his interests and for- 
tunes. It is wondrous, that a man can get over the 
natural existence and possession of his own mind so 
far as to take delight either in paying or receiving 
such cold and repeated civilities. But what main- 
tains the humour is, that outward show is what most 
men pursue, rather than real happiness. Thus both 
the idol, and idolater, equally impose upon them- 
selves in pleasing their imaginations this way. But 
as there are very many of her majesty's good subjects 
who are extremely uneasy at their own seats in the 
country, where all from the skies to the centre of the 
earth is their own, and have a mighty longing to 
shine in courts, or to be partners in the power of 
the world; I say, for the benefit of these, and others 
who hanker after >being in the whisper with great 
men, and vexing their neighbours with the changes 
they would be capable of making in the appearance 
of a country sessions, it would not methinks be amiss 
to give an account of that market for preferment, a 
great man's lev^e. 

For aught I know, this commerce between the 
mighty and their slaves, very justly represented*. 

q c 2 
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might do so much gocnl, b% to incline the great to 
regnrd bu!iineA<( rather than ostentation ; and make the 
little know the use of their time too well to spend 
it in vain applications and addresses. The famous 
doctor in Moorfields, who gained so much reputa- 
tion for his horary predictions, is said to have had in 
his parlour difl'crcnt ropes to little bells which hung 
in the room above stairs, where the doctor thought 
fit to be oraculous. If a girl had been deceived by 
her lover, one bell was pulled ; and if a peasant had 
lost a coW| the servant rung another. This method 
was kept in respect to all other passions and con** 
cerns, and the skilful waiter below sifted the in- 
quirer, and gave the doctor notice accordingly. 
The lev^e of a great man is laid after the same 
manner, and twenty whispers, false alarms, and pri- 
vate intimations, pass backward and forward from 
the porter, the valet, and the patron himself, be- 
fore the gaping crew, who arc to pay their court, are 
gathered together. When the scene is ready, ihedoors 
ny open and discover his lordship. 

Tncre are several ways of making this first ap- 
pearance. You may be either half-dressed, and 
washing yourself, which is indeed the most stately ; 
but this way of opening is peculiar to military men, 
in whom there is something graceful in exposing 
themselves naked; but the politicians, or civil olH- 
cers, have usually affected to be more reserved, and 
preserve a certain chastity of deportment. Whe- 
ther it be hieroglyphical or not, this difference in 
the military and civil list, I will not say ; but have 
ever understood the fact to be, that the close mini- 
ster is buttoned up, and the brave officer open- 
breasted on these occasions. 

However that is, I humbly conceive the business 

of a lev6e is to receive the acknowledgments of a 

jauJtiludc, that a man is wise, bounteousj v;iliant 
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, tnd powerful. When the first shot of eyes is niade> 
!. it is wonderful to observe how much submission 
^' the patron's modesty can bear^ and how much ser- 
• vitude the client's spirit can descend to. In the vast 
.. multiplicity of business, and the crowd about him, 
Sj my lord's parts are usually so great, that, to the asto- 
^ nishment of the whole assembly, he has something 
. to say to every man there, and that so suitable to his 
' capacity as any man may judge that it is not without 
talents men can arrive at great employments. I have 
. known a great man ask a flag officer, which way was 
' the wind ; a commander of horse the present price of 
oats, and a stock-jobber, at what discount such a fund 
was, with as much ease as if he had been bred to each 
of those several ways of life. Now this is extremely 
obliging; for at the same time that the patron informs 
himselfof matters, he gives tjie person of whom he 
inquires an opportunity to exert himself. What 
adds to the pomp of those interviews is, that it is 
performed with the greatest silence and order imagin- 
able. The patron is usually in the midst of the room^ 
and some humble person gives him a whisper, which 
his lordship answers aloud, ' It is well. Yes, I am 
of your opinion. Pray inform yourself further, you 
may be sure of my part in it.* This happy man is 
dismissed, and my lord can turn himself to a busi- 
ness of a quite difl^erent nature, and off-hand give as 
food an answer as any great man is obliged to. 
or the chief point is to keep in generals, and if 
there be any thing offered that is particular, to be 
in haste. 

But we are now in the height of the affair, and 
my lord's creatures have all had their whispers round 
to keep up the farce of the thing, and the dumb 
show is become more general. He casts his eye to 
that corner^ and there to Mr. Such-a-one; to the 

c c 3 
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Other, ' And when did you come to townr' And 
|Hfrh«p« ju«t before he nod« to another; and enters 
with htm, ' But, Mr, I am glad to iiec you, now 1 
think of it/ Kach of thcHte are hapnj for the next 
lour- and- twenty houri; and thoto wno bow in ranki 
vndi^tinguiftbeo, and by dozens at a time, think they 
have very goocl prospects if they may hope to ar- 
riv<^ at such notices half a year jicnce. 

The satyrist says, there is seldom common sense 
in high fortune*; and one would think, to behold 
a lev#e, that the great were not only infatuated with 
their station, but also that they believed all below 
were seized too; else how is it possible they could 
think of imposing upon themselves and others in 
iU( h a degree, as to set up a Icv^e for any thing but 
a direct farce ? But such is the weakness of our na- 
ture, that when men are a little exalted in their 
condition, they immcrliatrly conceive thry luivc arl- 
ditifmal sense% and (heir capacities enlarged not 
only al>ove other men, but above human comprc- 
bension itself. Thus it is ordinary to see a great 
man attend one listening, bow to one nt a distance, 
and call to a third nt the same instant. A i^irl in 
new ribbands is not more taken with hersell^ nor 
docs she betray more apparent coquetries, than 
even a wise man in such a circumstance of court- 
ship. I do not know any thing that 1 ever thought 
to very dintastclul as the afl(F>( tation which is re- 
corded of Cfcsar ; to wit, that he would uictate to 
thre«' several writers at the same time. This was 
an ambition below the greatness ami (andour of his 
minfl. He indeed (if any man had pretensions to 
grcHtvr fucultics than any other mortal) was the pcr^ 

• Urtru r'nni/rrme srmus rnminitnis /n ilitt 
ttirtunu . 

jt;v.%jii.75. 
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son ; but such a way ofacting is childish, and incon^ 
sistent with the manner of our being. It appears 
from the very nature of things, that there cannot be 
any thing efiectualiy dispatched in the distraction 
of a public levee ; but the whole seems to be a con- 
spiracy of a set of servile slaves, to give up their 
own liberty to take away their patron's \inderstand-r 
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* : ■ Difficili hi/e tumetjecur. 

HOR. 1 Od. xiu. 4. 

With jealous pangs my bosom swells. 

The present paper shall consist of two letters which 
observe upon faults that are easily cured both in love 
and friendship. In the latter, as far as it merely 
regards conversation, the person who neglects vi- 
siting an agreeable friend is punished in the very 
transgression ; for a good companion is not found 
in every room we go into. But the case of love is 
of a more delicate nature, and the anxiety is inex- 
pressible, if every little instance of kindness is not 
reciprocal. There are things in this sort of com-, 
merce which there are not words to express, and a^ 
man may not possibly know how to represent what 
yet may tear his heart into ten thousand tortures. 
To be grave to a man's mirth, unattentive to his 
discourse, or to interrupt either with something that 
argues a disinclination to be entertained by him, 
has in it something so disagreeable, that the utmost 
i^teps which may be made in farther enmity cannot 
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c:i«y forhiiir*. Iir i< not «o]i( jtoiM (n niiikn ii grnat 
our. ilii «-l(lrr «rin i< n < hild of a wry (owardly 
(li4)K)iiih(Mi» :iiul :iH iinic li nv ihr lathrr Iovcr him, I 
liiirc nay hf will iifvi-r Ikt a knave* fo imprrrvc hii 
iortiiiir. I rlo luii know any nmn who ha* a jiMter 
nlj^h of Uir thnn lh(* |irrwm I am ^prakin^ oi\ of 
kcf'jM a hfftcr f^\iiiti\ a^aiiitt the (error* of want, or 
fhr ho|H*4 ot'^ani. It i«i u%ual in a crowd ofrhildr^n, 
inr (he parent to name out oi' hi>i own iUnik all the 
l^rat ofrufTii ot lh«* kin^^doni. Thrrn i* lomfthing 
so very MiirpriHiii^ in the pari* ot a child ot a mam 
own, that there m nothing; loo great to hv. rxpcctrd 
Ironi hi* cndownirnt*. J know a fi^tiod woman who 
ha* hilt thi(*c tonx, and thcrn i*, shn Kay*, nolhinff 
hhfM'xpfriH with niorr rcrtainly, than that nhc fthall 
nvv. one oi'thi'iii a liishop, the other a judge, and the 
third a <'oiirl-)ihy.i( iaii. I'he humour i*, that any 
thiii)^ wliuh (an liiippiii to any 111:111'* < hild, i* ry- 
pccird hy cv^T) niiiii tof hi* own. Hut my trirmd, 
whom I wii-i Koing to '<|ir;ik of, doc«( not flattfr him- 
ftclf with SIM h vain rxpr( laiiotm, hut ha. hi* rye 
nioM* upon iIm* virliM* and dis|)o.iiion oi In* childrrn, 
than llM:ir a(lvan(.<'in(Mi( 01 wrallh. (iood hahih 
SIM' what will rntaiiily improve a man** forliinfT and 
n-|)iilatioii ; hut, (Mt the other <»i(le, alliuriK e of lor- 
tune will not a*, ptohahly piodme good alieelion* oi 
the mind. 

Il I', vciy naliirai lor a man oi a kind dis)>o>,ilion, 
tri amii^r liim .<-li with (he promi.i'^ his imaginalion 
maki"* lo hijii oi iIk! ludi/e ( ondition rd his ( hildren, 
niid (o n'|>iesrii( (o liiiii'.eli (he h^jire Ihey uhall hear 
in llif world af(ei he ha* lei) i(. WIm-ii hi* pro- 
«:pf-H . ol (lii(( kind are agireahh-, hi«i loiidneKv. gives 
a. i( w'T«' a lou^^tt i\u\r. lo hi-« own lii<s and the 
Mirvivorship oi a woithv man in hi* (•on, i* a plea- 
sure «.( ar( <* iniriior (o tlx! hope* oi (lie ((mtiniiance 
ol lui own liie, 'l\\'.\\ mm\ \% l\a\)^>y who can believe 
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the air with her mother, it is always carried with 
the air of a secret. Then she will sometimes tell a 
thing of no consequence, as if it was only want of 
memory made her conceal it before ; and this only 
to dally with my anxiety. I have complained to 
her of this behaviour in the gentlest terms imagin<» 
able, and beseeched her not to use him, who de- 
sired only to live with her like an indulgent friend, 
as the most morose and unsociable husband in the 
world. It is no easy matter to describe our circum-* 
stance, but it is miserable with this aggravation, that 
it might be easily mended, and yet no remedy en- 
deavoured. She reads you, and there is a phrase or 
two in this letter which she will know came from 
me. If we enter into an explanation which may 
tend to our future quiet by your means, you shall 
have our joint thanks ; in the mean time I am (aa 
much as I c^n in this ambiguous condition be any 
thing), 

SIR, 

Your humble servant.' 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' GivK me leave to make you a present of a 
character not yet described in your papers, which 
is that of a man who treats his friend with the same 
odd variety which a fantastical female tyran t prac- 
tises towards her lover. I have for some time had 
a friendship with one of those mercurial persons. 
The rogue I know loves me, yet takes advantage of 
ray fondness for hip to use roe as he pleases. We 
^re by turns the best friends and the greatest stran- 
gers imaginable. Sometimes you would think us 
inseparable ; at other times he avoids me for a long 
time, yet neither he nor I know why. When we 
meet next by chance, he is amazed he has not seen 
me, is impatient for an appointment the same evcsi* 
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ing ; and when I expect he would have kepi it, I 
have known him slip away to another place ; where 
he lias sat reading the news, when there is no post ; 
smoking his pipe, which he seldom cares for; and 
staring about him in company with whom he has 
had nothing to do, as if he wondered how he came 
there. 

' That I may state my case to you the more fully, 
I shall transcribe some short minutes I have taken 
of him in my almanack since last spring ; for you 
must know there are certain seasons of the year, 
according to which, I will not say our friendship, 
but the enjoyment of it rises or falls. In March 
and April he was as various as the weather ; in May 
and part of June, I found him the sprightliest best- 
humoured fellow in the world ; in the dog-days he 
was much upon the indolent ; in September very 
agreeable but very busy ; and since the glass fell last 
to changeable, he has made three appointments with 
me, and broke them every one. However I have 
good hopes of him this winter, especially if you will 
lend me your assistance to reform him, which will 
be a great ease and pleasure to, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant.' 

October 9, 1711' T, 
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